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NOTE.—Homeopathic Practitioners recommend Cocoa as being the most Healthful of 
all beverages. When the doctrine of Homoopathy was first introduced into thig 
country, there were to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the 
taste or acceptable to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in its erude state, or 
so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. ‘ 

James Epps, of London, Homceopathic Chemist, was induced, in the year 1839, to 
‘turn his attention to the subject, and he, after struggling in its pursuit through many 
difficulties, at'length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in being 
the first to produce an article perfectly pure in its composition, and-so refined by the 
‘perfect trituration it receives in the process it passes through, as.to be acceptable to 
‘the most delicate stomach. 





A "MOST 
DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


-EPPS’S COCOA, 


(Commonly called'Epps’s ‘Homeeopathic Cocoa), 











7 The Delicious Aroma, 
Grateful Smoothness, and Inviyorating Power of’ this 
Preparation, 
Have procured its general adoption 
as a most 
Desirable Breakfast Beverage. 


Each. Packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 


Sold in 3-Ib., 4-lb., and 1-lb. Packets, at 1s. 6d. per lb., by Grocers and Druggists 
everywhere. 


GOWLAND’S LOTION FOR THE COMPLEXION, 
LADIES exposed to the Weather at this 
variable season, will, immediately on the appli- 

- cation of this celebrated Herbal Preparation, expe- 














KEATING’S 


PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD-LIVER OIL, 
































rience its extraordinary genial qualities. It pro- 
duces and sustains 
GREAT PURITY, DELICACY, AND VIVACITY 
OF COMPLEXION. 
Removes Freckles, Spots, and Pimples, and pro- 
motes healthy action and elasticity-of the skin. Its 
Ber, A restorative qualities are unrivalled. 
CAUTION .— Observe the name of the Proprietor, 
E. ©. BOURNE, 19, Lama's Conpuir Street, en- 
graved on the Government Stamp. Sold by all Che- 
mists and Perfumers. Price, pints, 260d. ; 
Pints, 5s. 6d.; Quarts, 8s. 6d. 





PERFECTLY pure, nearly tasteless, and 

free from adulteration of any kind, having been 
analysed, reported on, and recommended by Pro- 
fessors TayLor and Tomson, of Guy's and St, 
Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late 
Dr. Perera, say, that ‘The finest oil is that most 
devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,”’ characters this 
will be found to possess in a high degree. Half- 
pints 1s. 6d., Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d., and Five- 


pint Bottles 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure. 


*79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Longgn. 





Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, Eronchitis, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 


&e., i 


antly relieved and speedily cured by 


| he consequence of the extraordinary effic 


of this in- 


valuable remedy, several unprincipled parties have been 


CHLORODYNE. & 


hree times a day in a little water. 


Bt induced to vend imitations which are of a totally different 
character. There is only one Chlorodyne, which is this, and 
the following Medical testimony proves its efficacy and truth- 
fulness, . It 


a liquid, and taken trom 10 to 20 drops two or 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 


From W. Versatius Pettiarrw, M.D.—I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with 
any medicine so efficacious as an Anti-spasmodic and Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, 
Diarrhcea, and ot! er diseases, and.am most perfectly satisfied with the results.” on Pe 

From Dr. M‘“Mituan, of New Galway, Scotland.—“ I consider it the most valuable medicine known. 

From G. Haxwarp. Esq., Surgeon, Stow-on-ye-Wold.—‘‘ I am now using Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 
dyne with marvellous good effects in allaying inveterate Sickness in Pregnancy.’ 

Dr. M‘Gaicor Crort, late Army Staff, says—“ It is a most valuable medicine.” - 

Dr. Grsnon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta.—‘‘ Two doses completely eured me of diarrhoea. 


From C. D. Rivovt, Esq., 8 


n, Egham —“As an Astringent in severe Diarrhoea, and an Anti- 


spasmodic in Colic, with Cramps in the Abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As a Sedative in Neuralgia 
and Tic-douloureux, its effects were very remarkable. In Uterine affections I have found it extremely 


valuable,”’ 


Never buy Chlorodyne except in bottles having the words Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE on the Government 
tamp, which are the only genuine, and contain full directions with testimonials.— Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


Soit Acknt anv Manuracturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
: BLOOMSBURY, W.C., LONDON. Fe 
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ALTHOUGH one cannot but admire the 
inexhaustible skill with which science is 
ever showing us how to improve our 
weapons of war, yet, apart from the 
expense incurred, there are many melan- 
choly and humiliating reflections ealled 
forth by such displays. Is this the true 
work of science? Was it for this, inven- 
tors were given to the world? Does 
civilization really mean great skill in the 
art of destroying each other ?—peace, a 
state of preparation for war ?—religion, 
the faith that men need for their mutual 
convenience some conventional restraints, 
but that, in truth, they were born to bate 
each other? Yet, if these things are not 
so, if it be certain that we are running 
counter to the natural order of things, 
and suffering in a thousand ways in con- 
sequence, does it not behove us to stand 
fast awhile even in the midst of this 
mighty military movement, and learn 
why it commenced, whither it is taking 
us, and when, if ever, it is to cease ? 

It is not difficult to discover its true 
origin. When Louis Napoleon, on the 
midnight preceding that ever memorable 
2nd of December, determined to violate 
his oath of fidelity to the Republic, break 
into and scatter the parliament, and fire 
upon men, women, and children in the 
streets, in order to impress a sense of 
overmastering terror through all Paris, 
which might subsequently thrill to the 
remotest extremities of France, then it was 
that this unholy work also began. And 
although we are not to blame now, and 
are, in fact, helpless to resist the tide of 
evil, we were to blame then in sanction- 
ing, even by tacit acquiescence, the act of 
our Government in recognising the results 
of the bloody and treacherous coup d'état, 
It cannot be forgotten that Lord Palmer- 
ston did not eveii wait to see what his 
countrymen thought of the transaction ; 
on the contrary, he was so prompt in 
acknowledging the existence of the new 
rule, that one can searcely avoid the sus- 
picion that he had anticipated or been told 
something about it before it happened. 

England was shocked by the slaughter ; 
it was shocked by the perfidy; it was 
shocked by the destruction of parlia- 
mentary government. It saw also that 
the whole thing had been done by fraud 
and force, such as may be perpetrated in 
any country in times of difficulty and 
might have known, therefore, that a 
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pretences of acting in good faith after- 
wards, or in aeeordance with law, could 
only be credible so far as good faith and 
law might be useful to serve the purpose 
of the conspirators ; and that it would be 
idle to suppose that either of these things 
would be permitted to exercise any inde- 
pendent power. Yet how believingly did 
not our countrymen swallow the gigantic 
juggle of the appeal to universal sullrage ! 
{low they listened to the theory that this 
was no common thirst for domination and 
self-aggrandisement, no usurping king, 
but a new saviour of society, who was 
going to put down under his feet all the 
“eternal” enemies of “order,” and who 
had a right, therefore, to the blessings, 
rather than the curses, of his fellow-men 
on both sides the water! Of course 
there were thousands of Englishmen who 
laughed at. the theory; and whounderstood 
perfectly what the Saviour of Society had 
aimed to do, and succeeded in doing,— 
namely, perpetrated successfully a crime 
of so gigantic a nature that its very mag- 
nitude influenced and awed the imagina- 
tion, and took it out of the region of 
vulgar criminality. But there were others, 
who being like most of the English poli- 
ticians of the time, unwilling to say one 
word, or move one step in sympathy with, 
or support of, the parliamentarians of 
France, explained their conduct to them- 
selves, aud did their best to mystify the 
thoughts of others, by the easy assump- 
tion,—‘“ Oh, of course the French know 
their own minds best! We should have 
thought they would have decided differ- 
ently—but they are such a_ strange 
people! Glory—military glory—seems 
the be-all and end-all of French national 
inspiration!” 

And we listened to these and similarly 
glib sentences poured forth by the organs 
of opinion in this country, and believed, 
and were content. Lverything was for 
the best, we supposed ; and so we turned 
away to our en and our fa nily 
hearths, and cared no more for the sup- 
pression of every spark of liberty in a 
great country, and among a brave, and 
enlightened, and generous people, than if 
we had been told of the extinction of 
some useless or noxious animal. Nota 
sigh did we give to the fate of the count- 
less hosts of patriotic men who were sent 
to a slow death in Cayenne; or to the 


feelings of the intelligent admirers of good 
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government, who had been accustomed to 
think England so loved liberty for itself 
that she must equally love it for other 
nations; or to the condition of some of 
France’s greatest men, driven into exile— 
such, for instance, as Victor Hugo. 

One would think that with many Eng- 
lishmen the love of, and faith in, political 
liberty is not, even in their own belief, 
rooted in the natural qualities and neces- 
sities of human nature, but is a mere 
special and extraordinary growth, that 
may be added to it under certain condi- 
tions of time, race, elimate, &c. But 
even if, for the sake of argument, this 
assumption be granted, how could it 
apply to France? That country had its 
parliament, its statesmen, its orators. 
And although disturbing influences were 
at work to make parliamentary life turbid 
—such as the pretensions of the three 
different dynasties, the conflict between 
the principles of ’89 and those of the 
older state, and the eternal war between 
the liberalism and the bigotry of the 
Roman Catholic Church—yet there was 
not—literally—a single fact that could be 
adduced to show that the French people 
did not want, or could not use, constitu- 
tional weapons against each other, if only 
the Government of Louis Napoleon had 
evenly held the balance, allowed all 
parties to exhaust themselves in words, 
and contented itself meanwhile with keep- 
ing the peace as to acts. But we know 
now from many differing sources of infor- 
mation, that the President was constantly 
plotting against all parties, including, 
therefore, the nation; and that under his 
management “‘parliamentary institutions” 
were not troubled with much of “ trial,” 
but were assuredly condemned by him; 
for how else was he to become President 
for ten years, or for life, or to be made 
Emperor? He knew the Assembly 
would not oblige him in either of these 
his scarcely secret wishes; how could 
they ?—they who had seen him engaged 
in the work of corrupting the army ; and 
knew that he had not been ashamed to 
descend even to provide sausages and 
champagne for the troops on the plains 
of Satary. Was he a man to have so 
much confidence in that they might by 
solemn vote set aside the provision of 
the constitution against the re-election 
of the President? It is impossible to 
say what they would have done, had they 
known how deeply the Napoleon idea had 
Sunk into the national heart, and how 
hopeless it was to stem the torrent of 
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grateful feeling that led millions to think 
of nothing but honouring the descendant 
of their great hero; but we have no right 


to complain of what they did, in showing: 


him they would be no party to his illicit 
ambition. And so they fell. And from 
that time France has been governed by 
one man. How do we like his govern- 
ment ? lLetus always ask ourselves that 


question, when we see millions after 


millions going to replace Brown Bess by 
rifles, smooth-bore guns by Armstrongs, 
the grand old British war-oak by iron 
plate. It is there, always there, the 
shoe pinches—in expense. Let us not 
forget the exact cause. 

Do we by this mean to say that Lonis 
Napoleon is really hostile to us? No- 
thing of the kind. It is the vice of his 
position that continually makes him seem 
to be so; and that from time to time must 
suggest thoughts to him that he may be 
driven to become so. The steps of the 
logic bringing us to such a conclusion 
are simple enough. It was by the aid of 
the army, in conjunction with the pniest- 
hood, that Louis Napoleon came to the 
throne. To obtain that position he acted 
in mortal antagonism to the liberal insti- 
tutions of the country. But the country 
wants these institutions still; and when- 
ever, as in Paris, it can get the hand of 
officialism from off its throat, and have 
strength to speak, it demands them back. 
The army is so intimately connected with 
the people, that it must to some extent 
share their opinions, even while practi- 
cally maintained to refuse them. There 
is, therefore, a kind of centrifugal ten- 


dency which the French Emperor has to — 


counteract. How does he proceed? 
Why, by studying—and — to— 
all its weaknesses, where they do not 
injure his interests. The ideal “ - 
that led the nation to ruin under his 
uncle, is again stimulated and carefully 
associated with his own name. Whena 
good cause offers in the Crimea, he 
accepts it, and France wins glory there; 
when it does not, he makes one, aS 
in Italy, and there again France drinks 
the delicious draught of glory, and really 
does do good for once in its way; 
and would have done much more, if it 
had been used in accordance with its own 
impulses. But there we see the difference 
between an individual and a national go- 
vernment; the one moved by secret im- 
pulses, possibly of personal fear, or hope 
of ane gain, the other moved by the 
fecling of a cause, which must be carn 
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‘to its legitimate conclusion. The French 
army would, we doubt not, have gladly 
helped Italy to become free, from 
the “Alps to the Mediterranean ;” but 
the French Emperor, after the battle of 
Solferino, was content to forget his own 
words, and patch up the unmeaning and 
altogether delusive treaty of Villafranca. 
But what most concerns us, is to note 
the fact, that when no good opportunity 
offers, or can be made, within a reasonable 
time, for employing that vast army in 
such a manner as to keep it contented 
and dynastic, then a bad one is but 
too likely to be developed. It is use- 
less to deny or to gloss over the 
true character of those attempts on Eng- 
land, a short time ago, when French 
colonels not only talked of invading us, 
but were permitted to let their talk 
be printed in newspapers devoted to 
the Government. That fact gives signi- 
ficance to the whole. We knew then, 
and must not forget it now, that Napo- 
leon, in allowing such things, revealed 
his mind. He then said plainly, to all 
who chose to listen, “A war with 
England may become necessary or useful 
to me ;” and as with all his great move- 
ments, he began to feel his way by test- 
ing the state of the public mind. 

We, thank God! saved him any length- 
ened cogitations on that score, by arming 
our volunteers. It is not possible, we 
think, to overrate the importance of that 
event, as bearing upon the destinies of 
Europe. It was the only single measure 
that could have convinced Napoleon of 
the folly of invasion. No sea-ward for- 
tifications, no cruising fleets, could ever 
have made this island secure from a 
sudden and_ skilfully-arranged attack; 
and did not Napoleon’s own soldiers say 
of him in Italy that he made war like a 
conspirator? But what such defences 
could not do, our volunteers did. What 
was the use of surprising a country by 
breaking its exterior defences, if, within 
them, she was, when surprised, quite able 
to overwhelm any army of invaders? If 
one could have looked into the Emperor’s 
thoughts the first moment it became 
‘clear to him that the volunteer idea was 
a success, there would have been much 
worthy of study, no doubt; but among 
all the other phenomena of that complex 
mind we feel very sure one thought would 
have been visible in startling prominence 
—‘ Well, that dream is over; invasion is 
no longer practicable.” 

Stopped in this direction, but deter- 
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mined still to keep Europe in a state of 
constant uneasiness, and ever impressing 
with a sense of his power, it is probable 
he has now concentrated his attention on 
two points—first, the formation of such 
a fleet, as might, under certain circum- 
stances, strike some terrible blow at our 
naval supremacy, or at least keep it in 
check, while other and still more im- 
portant operations were going on else- 
where; and, second, the keeping open as 
many chances for the future for success 10 
an aggressive and aggrandizing movement 
as could be found or made. ‘Thus Swit- 
zerlaud is defied in all its appeals for 


justice, with regard to its military fron- 


tier; Italy is kept in perpetual trouble 
about Rome, and the danger of some 
new transaction after the fashion of Nice 
and Savoy; while Belgium gets every 
now and then a reminder that she must 
not make the mistake of thinking herself 
independent, but that, on the contrary, 
sooner or later, she must expect to be 
re-absorbed as French territory. 

But then, it might be urged, do you 
place no reliance on the Emperor’s fre- 
quent statements of his wish to be at 
peace with England? How can we, in 
the face of an ever-growing military 
strength, and with our experience of the 
value of the word of Louis Napoleon, 
first, as President of the Republic, to 
which he had sworn fidelity, second, as 
Emperor of France taking possession of 
Italian territory, in spite of his protesta- 
tions that he had gone to war for an 
idea, and after innumerable official denials 
that Savoy and Nice were really in no 
danger of losing their nationality? 

But even if there were no special cir- 
cumstances that militated against the 
veracity of the French Emperor, and we 
had to judge of his intentions by his 
acts, how could we at present come to 
the conclusion that he means peace, and 
that England may disarm? So far is he 
himself from disarming, that he appears, 
on the contrary, to pay more sedulous 
attention than ever to the state of the 
army and navy. While to the one he is 
adding, as fast as they can be unostenta- 
tiously built, armour-plated vessels, he is 
actually revolutionizing the manceuvres 
of the other, to make it still more efficient. 
He has joined us in making a treaty, it is 
true, and it is probable that if peace 
exists but for a few years, the influence 
of that treaty will become irresistible in 
preventing war. But then this is only a 
manifestation of the Napoleonic policy, 
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which is always to have two faces, and to 
keep that one turned to the world which 
may be supposed to be most useful at 
the time. Thus the Pope is alternately 
attacked and petted, England alternately 
threatened and caressed, French liberalism 
alternately supported or denounced—in 
alternation with similar treatment of the 
Ultramonrtanes of the Church. What can 
we get out of such policy but the plain 
and too obvious truth, that Napoleon has 
no policy but that of intense selfishness 
and self-assertion; and therefore, that 
while steady as the needle to the pole 
in the one idea of always caring for him- 
self, and his dynasty, and his reputation as 
a man, whose birth, talents, and position 
combine to give him unexampled power, 
he is a very weathercock in turning, and 
twisting, and changing, in accordance 
with the latest political breeze, in the 
hope of thus finding what it may best 
suit his interests to do. 

While, then, France is  despotically 
governed, neither England nor France 
need ever hope to be able to disarm. 
Were she under the rule of a constitu- 
tion, she might be hostile to some of her 
neighbours, but then they, and all of us, 
would know the truth. If parliament 
met annually in Paris, and if they had the 
determining vote in their hand, for or 
against war, by giving or refusing sup- 
plies, for instanee, we should only have to 
study the debates, and might, after a 
while, safely act upon the conclusions we 
thence drew. No parliament can sys- 
tematically delude the people of any other 
country, because even to attempt it 
they must begin by deluding their own 
constituents — an obvious impossibility. 
Farther ; no parliament would venture 
upon so serious a measure as war without 
long and earnest debate, during which they 
might Jearn the opinions of the country 
at large, even while striving forcibly to 
guide them. It was unlucky that we did 
not think of these things when we were 
so very quiet and contented about the 
fate of freedom in France ; but we must, at 
all events, face the truth now, that we did 
make a very serious mistake, and that we 
are paying annually for our error millions 
of hardly-earned money. 

And what are the chances of the es- 
tablishment of a constitutional govern- 
ment in France within a reasonable 
period? This is a question which ought 
to be deeply studied. Do not let us sup- 
pose we have no influence in determining 


that period, or the extent to which the 
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change may go. On the contrary, few 
things could more embarrass Louis N apo- 
leon in his secret wishes to continue to 
govern despotically (if he does so wish) 
than the one plain fact that English sym. 
pathies were avowedly with all that were 
enlightened among the champions of 
liberty in France; as, on the other 
hand, few things could help him more 
than the same kind of aid, if it onee be- 
came clear that he was himself weary of 
arbitrary rule, and was only desirous to 
learn how the perilous passage might be 
safely made from the one system to the 
other. 

Now, it may surprise readers of the 
preceding pages to * told that we are 
inclined to think Louis Napoleon does, 
on the whole, incline to favour the liberal 
idea; not from any inherent love of the 
thing, nor from any distaste of power, for 
that is an appetite that almost always 

rows by what it feeds on, but from the 
dictates of his own sagacity, which must 
say to hin—“ This can never last. Do 
not suppose Frenchmen, even were it only 
for vanity’s sake, will be permanently 
content to be held up before the world as 
less capable of self-government than Eng- 
land, Italy, Belgium, or Switzerland.” 
His very solicitude about his dynasty 
must make him tremblingly alive to the 
difference in position between a queen like 
that of England and an emperor like him- 
self—the onefree from all personal respon- 
sibility, and accepted as sovereign; the 
other never free from responsibility, even 
to the very question of the crown itself 
becoming the penalty of any serious error 
or misfortune. Louis Napoleon is an 
older man in constitution than in years, 
and these are not few. How will he con- 
tend against the growing powers that al- 
ready confront him, even in his own care- 
fully-packed legislative chambers, when he 
shall begin to fail in bodily strength and 
mental energy? Should he die before his 
son reaches manhood, and leave so tre- 
mendous a question unsettled, what se- 
curity can he have that a peaceable result, 
such as he might desire, could be arrived at 
during so dangerous a period as that of 
a regency ? What if the regent himself 
play false to the boy-emperor ? Or, what 
if, in trying to be true at once to both 
emperor and people, the practical issue 
should be—the setting aside of both prince 
and monarch by a great and successful re- 
publican movement, such as has already 
twice shaken Europe to the very core, and 
which may, on a third occasion, establish 
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itself? Or, lastly, and this is the most 
probable conclusion, what if a bloody 
civil war break out, in which the Repub- 
licans, Imperialists, Orleanists, and Bour- 
bonists all begin to assert their own views? 
Do not let us think these speculations fan- 
ciful; it is the very fear of such things 
that makes the French funds go up and 
down in such alarming fashion at the least 
report of an attack on Louis Napoleon’s 
life. Andno wonder. His whole system 
is one of individual rule; take the indi- 
vidual away, and, in all probability, the 
system will go too with a terrible crash. 
We believe, then, that in the foresight 
of such alarming contingencies, the 
French Emperor is inelined to change the 
system ae 3 there is time for him, per- 
sonally, to superintend and secure the 
operation. Hence those small, but not 
unimportant advances he has recently 
made towards free speech in the legisla- 
tive chambers, and towards “free press” 
in the newspaper world. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that his 
own policy with regard to Rome and Italy, 
in putting his government into anta- 
gonism with the ultras of the Church, has 
necessarily brought the earnest liberals, 
such as Ollivier, Jules Favre, and others, 
into a position of partial support of that 
government, which cannot, therefore, 
avoid greater liberality of dealing with 
them, and all that they represent, because 
needing their support. But these oblique 
influences often in politics tend more 
readily to a certain desired goal than 
those which start from a more direct line. 
What is necessary to the attainment of 
the end we have indicaicd is, first, that the 
Emperor shall be willing ts goon; and 
second, tnat the liberals shall be willing 
to condone all past offences, and renounce 
opposition to his dynasty, in return for 
genuine constitutional government. There 
lies the difficulty. Men like Victor Hugo 
would undoubtedly bring the Emperor to 
the scaffold if they had the chance fairly 
offered. But the question is, whether, if 
they cannot get that chance fairly, that 
is, without negotiation, virtual though 
disguised, with the man they hate, but 
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who holds the power, they will be content 
to leave the business of vengeance or 
justice on Louis Napoleon in God’s own 
hands, and content themselves with se 
curing, even by the Emperor’s co-opere- 
tion, the future of France. For ourselves 
we do not doubt that this is the secret but 
tremendous difficulty in the Emperor's 
path of political progress. But we also 
think an over-ruling Providence seems to 
be guiding events to an issue different 
from what any man could have anticipated; 
and that, if Louis Napoleon does now 
cease his tortuous poliey with regard to 
Rome, and throw himself boldly and un- 
hesitatingly on the liberals and the peopie, 
he will be able to defy alike the machina. 
tions of the priests and of the reactionary 
parties, and leave his crown to his son 
with something like a fair prospect of a 
peaceable rule. 

Let us, then, by a bolder liberal policy 
on our part towards Hungary, and Poland, 
and Germany, help to raise these countries 
into the position of Italy; let us stimu- 
late them into independence of all foreign 
contro] ; let us watch and welcome every 
movement towards a free parliament and 
a free press m France; and, by these and 
similar exhibitions of feeling and prin- 
ciple, let us make it clear to Louis 
Napoleon that in all directions but one 
his way is practically barred, — that he 
cannot make Italy dependent, nor Bel- 
gium a French province, nor destroy 
Switzerland, nor maintain permanently 
the Pope’s temporal power, but that he 
can win the most glorious victories in the 
interior of France; that he can make the 
sunny land ring again with the cheery 
tones of free men, speaking out what they 
think and want, as free men should; that 
he can, in a word, lay down the sceptre 
of absolute rule in safety, and inaugurate 
the establishment of a constitutional 
government. And then he may reduce 
his military establishment to the norma! 
necessities of peace ; and then—O happy 
time, may it not be long in coming— 
England may gladly answer the question 
with which we set out ; for then, indeed, 
she may safely disarm. 
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LOVE AND DEATH. 
A FABLE FROM ZSOP. 
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VERSIFiIED AND DI-VERSIFIED. 





Curip, one day, was surprised in a shower of rain, 
(He’ s a delicate fellow) ; 
So, for shelter, he ran to a shadowy grotto hard by, 
For he had no umbrella. 
He thought he might rest while the storm was in action, so he 
Lapp’ d one wing o’er his head, 
The other he folded so nicely beneath him, and slept 
On his own feather bed. 
Oh Cupid! you stupid, what were you about 
To lie down in that cave P— 
"T'was as good as a grave— 
As he soon found out. 








For the arch where the Archer reposed was the cavern of Death, 
Who had stol’n out, unknown, 

To unfasten the portals of life with his skeleton keys, 
In St. Mary-le-done. 

Soon he returned, and Love, waking, to see the grim king 

With terror did shiver, 
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LOVE AND DEATH. 





And, in a hurry arising, his arrows he dropt 
n a guake from his quiver. 
Oh Cupid! you stupid, ’twas silly to fly; 
Death could not hurt you :— 
For love, when ’tis true, 
It never can die! 


Now the arrows of Death were all lying about on the ground, 
And with Cupid’s did mix, 
And, ever since, Cupid and Death are unconsciously playing 
Most unlucky tricks ; 
For Love, having gather’d some arrows of Death with his own, 
Sometimes makes a hit 
At the “gallery of beauty,” but finds that his mistaken shaft 
Drives some belle to “‘ the pit.” 
Oh Cupid! you stupid, why spoil thus your quiver, 
And send to the hearé 
Some poisonous dart, 
That was meant for the diver ? 


And Death, as unconsciously shooting Love’s arrows around, 
To bring down the old ones, 
Sees grandads and dowagers wondrously warm’d into love, 
That he meant to be cold ones. 
Oh! mischievous medley of Love and of Death :—which is worse— 
(Tis a question perplexing ;—) 
To be too young to die, or be too old to love P—both perverse, 
Are confoundedly vexing. 
Oh Cupid !—how sadly grotesque is the view 
Of white gloves and favours 
To Death, for his labours, 


And hat-bands to you! 
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Doctor.— You see her eyes are open ? 
GENTLEWOMAN.—Ay, but their sense is shut. —MACBETH. 


On St. Sylvester’s Eve, in the year of 
race 18 —, there was a state ball at the 
srl of the court of F-* * * *, 
As the clock struck eleven, the grand 
duchess entered the ball-room, in which 
was stationed the band of the Kranwinkel 
regiment, followed by the Fraulein Von 
Volkenstein, her first maid of honour, 
whose appearance there produced a much 
more lively sensation than even that of 
the grand duchess herself, and whose pro- 
along the saloon was accompanied 
y a perfect volley of whispered remarks, 
more or less benevolent or sarcastic, ac- 
cording to the sex or age of the parties 
by whom they were uttered. 
“It is really too ridiculous,” cried 


Madame Von Rothenwald, “to see a 
young person come to a ball in a simple 
muslin dress, without either lace or 
jewels; in my opinion, such conduct is 
perfectly scandalous !” 

“ Ah! that’s not the way it used to be 
in my time,” sighed the old Countess 
Von Nollingen, ex-mistress of the robes, 
taking a pinch of snuff. ‘“ No, no, indeed ! 
the lamented grand duchess would never 
have veuiinal such a breach of etiquette. 
But the court was quite a different thing 
in my time; and, in those days, we should 
very quickly have taught Miss Ottilie 
Von Volkenstein to keep her place, I can 
tell you.” 

“ Aunt, aunt!” interrupted little Ste- 
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phania, “‘have you seen the beautiful 
bouquet Ottilie has got—a large bouquet 
of magnificent moss roses ?” 

“What are you chattering about, you 
little fool ?” replied the countess; ‘moss 
roses on New Year’s Eve ?—youare mad! 
Why, at this time of the year, they are 
not even to be found in the grand ducal 
hothouses.” 

“ Stephanie is right, however,” rejoined 
Madame Von Rothenwald; “I have my- 
self seen the Volkenstein bouquet, and 
should very much like to know who could 
have given it to her.” 

“Who, but the prince!” said the ex- 
mistress of the robes, with a gesture of 
impatience. 

“Oh, no, aunt; it was not the prince; 
and if Ottilie does not take care, the 
prince will escape her, for he is already 
half in love with little Lady Emily.” 

“What! with that Englishwoman, with 
the long ringlets?” exclaimed Madame 
Von Rothenwald. 

‘<The very same; she talks to him of 
dogs and horses; and, if I am not much 
mistaken, Ottilie will find in this little 
woman a very dangerous rival. But,” 
added Stephanie, “1 think I can fathom 
the mystery of this bouquet. Last Sunday 
night, at the grand duchess’s card-table, 
Ottilie said, within hearing of Major Von 
Ebersdoff, that she would give all the 
world for a bouquet of moss roses on New 
Year’s Eve. Now, there happens to be 
living at Dilsheim an old American, who 
spends all his immense fortune in cul- 
tivating flowers; and so successful is he 
in his floral experiments, that you may 
see roses in his hothouses in the month 
of January as well as in June.” 

“ Well,” interrupted the old countess, 
“what does that prove ?” 

“One moment, aunt; Herr Von Ebers- 
doff left F yesterday evening, and 
did not return until this morning, and 
only just in time to resume his duties in 
the household of the grand duke.” 

“And you imagine,” said Madame 
Von Rothenwald, “that Frederick was 
scouring the country all night in order 
to seek moss roses at Dilsheim for the 
Volkenstein? Why, to do that, he must 
be in love with her.” 

Stephanie burst out laughing. 

“My dear Madaine Rothenwald, where 
are your eyes? Have you not perceived 
that, for the last four weeks, he dances 
the cotillon with none but her? You do 


not, then, know that he is desperately in 
love with her?” 
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“ Niece,” said the Countess of Nollin. 
gen, In a severe tone of voice, “yoy 
would do well not to occupy yourself so 
much with other people’s affairs; you 
are a great deal too curious, and too talk- 
ative; and these are faults which I cannot 
tolerate.” 

** Aunt Nollingen never scolds me until 
I have told her all I know,” murmured 
Stephanie. 

“Tf Ebersdoff loves the Fraulein Von 
Volkenstein, that accounts for the reason 
why, despite the reiterated persuasions 
val almost demands of the court, he has 
constantly refused to marry Henrietta 
Von Frankenthal. No later than the 
day before yesterday, the grand duke, 
who seems to have set his heart on this 
match, let the count understand that he 
would give him the Order of the Pelican 
the day on which he should become the 
husband of the Frankenthal.” 

“ And he refused ?” interrupted the old 
countess. 

“He asked a delay of four days to 
consider the matter.” 

“Four days’ reflection, when the Order 
of the Pelican is in question! To reflect 
upon such a favour, and he but five-and- 
twenty years of age! Good Heavens! 
when I think that my brother had but 
the Little Cross at thirty-nine, and the 
Order at fifty-six; and that the late 
Count Nollingen did not receive the Grand 
Cordon until ten days only before his 
death, in his seventy-fifth year, and 
after having filled by turns the offices 
of head cup-bearer, grand chamberlain, 
and intendant of the court theatre! 
Ah, madame, madame, times are sadly 
changed !”—And so saying, the old coun- 
tess rose from her seat, and proceeded to 
get rid of some of her superfluous 1- 
dignation at one of the grand ducal 
whist-tables. 

Madame Von Rothenwald took Ste- 
phanie’s arm, and both strolled towards 
the circle of dancers, where a contre-danse 
was about being formed. 

“It is very strange for all that, Ste- 
phania; see, there is the Fraulein Vou 
Volkenstein dancing with the master-of- 
the-horse, and opposite is Ebersdoft with 
the Frankenthal.” 

“That is because his royal highness 
has commanded the major to dance the 
first Francaise with Henrietta. But di 
you not observe the look Ottilie gave, 
on perceiving her vis-a-vis? Iam con 
vinced she is furious, and that Frederick 
will pay dearly for his conére-danse ; 10 
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THE MIDNIGHT WALTZ. 


she absolutely detests the Franken- 
thal.” 

“Do you think, then, that she loves 
the count ?” 

“‘ She—the cold, haughty, imperious 
Ottilie!—she will never love him; and 
even supposing such an event ever took 
place, she would die a thousand times 
rather than let him see it. But I fancy 
she only wishes to add the name of Count 
Ebersdoff to her already numerous list of 
admirers.” 

* In that case she will find her match ; 
for Ebersdoff possesses a character, at the 
very least as proud and untameable as 
her own. Love between these two beings 
would be like a deadly struggle between 
two prides.” 

Ottilie Von Volkenstein, the subject 
of this conversation, seemed created by 
nature to realize the ideal type of feminine 
dignity. Nothing could be conceived 
more classical than the form of her head, 
or more irreproachably pure than the lines 
of her features. Her magnificent hair, 
of a bright chestnut, was parted over a 
truly imperial brow; her superb glance, 
and the habitually diednintal expression 
of her mouth, scemed to say that nothing 
worthy of her existed upon earth. Brought 
up at court, under the eyes of the grand 
duchess, who ever testified towards her 
an almost maternal affection, Ottilie soon 
found herself the point of attraction of 
that radiant little circle by which she was 
surrounded. Her extreme beauty, joined 
to her brilliant position at court, brought 
to her feet almost every man in the grand 
duchy—commencing with the hereditary 
prince himself. ‘The transcendent success 
which she obtained, the adoration and 
envy which accompanied her every step, 
had in her quickly stifled that germ of 
sensibility and love which every woman 
bears within her heart; while they aug- 
mented to an extraordinary pitch that 
thirst of domination of- which-no woman 
is utterly deprived. For Oitilie to live, 
was to reign; but to reign equally over 
all. ‘loo cold to appreciate the sentiment 
of love in another, she demanded not so 
much a deep, profound, and sincere pas- 
sion as an absolute devotion to her will 
—a perpetual satisfaction of her self-love. 
Despite the disdain which she opposed as 
a barrier to all their attempts upon her 
heart, Ottilie was, for that very reason 

robably, surrounded by a host of despair- 
ing and blindly devoted aspirants to her 
heart and haud. Not a man approached 
her without falling desperately in love 
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with her; and not one among them could 
justly divine the cause of the marvellous 
power of this superb young girl. Some 
aflirmed that it ought to be attributed to 
magnetic influence, while others asserted 
that it sprang from that air of diguified 
calm fo regal serenity which attracted 
you as would the aspect of a beautifully 
pure and transparent lake, within whose 
tranquil bosom is reflected a cloudless 
sky. Others, again, fancied that this 
secret should be sought in the sound of 
her voice—that silvery, delicious voice 
which no one could resist. But, though 
none could discover the cause of her 
power, all alike felt its effects, and all 
continued hopelessly to adore her. 

The Francaise over, the master-of-the- 
horse endeavoured to conduct Ottilie Von 
Volkenstein to her seat, but the crowd pre- 
vented them several times from advancing. 
In one of these forced stoppages they 
found themselves behind Lady Emily and 
her mother. 

“T cannot understand, Emily,” said 
her mother, “why you refused to dance 
the cotillon with Herr Von Thalheim ?” 

“‘ Because I am almost sure of daucing 
it with the prince.” 

“With the prince!—how? Has he 
already engaged you ?” 

“No; but he asked me, just now, if J 
had seen the grand ducal stables; then, 
afterwards, if 1 liked dancing the cotillon ; 
and, upon my replying in the affirmative, 
he added, ‘and so dol.’ So, you see, 
mama, it is just the same as if he had 
formally engaged me.” 

But her mamma shook her head with 
an air of incredulity. 

Ottilie, who, thanks to her knowledge 
of the English language, had heard and 
understood all that had been said, re- 
solved to defeat the plans of Lady Emily. 

“With what happy mortal do you 
dance the Midnight Waltz?”’* said the 
grand duchess, with a smile, to her beau- 
tiful favourite, when, at half-past eleven, 
the first bars of La Gadbrielle—that pearl 
of Strauss’ waltzes—were heard. Ottilic 
had scarcely time to name Herr Ebersdoff, 
ere the gentleman himself appeared to 
claim the hand of his lovely partner. 

No one—at least, none who have not 
passed some time in Germany—can con- 
ceive the entire effect of those delicious 


* The Midnight Waltz of St. Sylvester's Lve 
is much sought for by all dancers of the mas- 
culine sex, because, at the first stroke of the 
clock which sounds the last hour of the year, 
each has the privilege of kissing his partner. 
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waltzes, which, by turns melancholy and 
wildly gay, tender and exciting, at one 
time raise your spirits to an incredible 
height, and at another melt you almost to 
tears. ‘To understand them thoroughly, 
it is necessary to behold the inspiration 
by which they are played, and the verve 
with which they are danced. lua German 
ball-room the music and the dancing are 
not two separate things, but rather two 
inseparable parts of one whole. ‘The music 
alone does not constitute one of Strauss’ 
waltzes; the jingling of the spurs, the 
rustling of the dresses, the sound of the 
fect upon the floor, are as necessary to 
the effect of these waltzes as the orchestra 
itself. 

At the first stroke of the clock which 
tolled the hour of midnight, the waltz 
stopped as if by magic; the orchestra 
saluted by joyous flourishes the advent 
of the new year; all kissed, all laughed. 
Amid the universal joy, Frederick also 
sought to profit by the sweet privilege 
granted to him by this longed-for moment ; 
murmuring, with a broken voice, some 
almost unintelligible words, he leaned 
forward to dispose the permitted kiss 
upon Obttilie’s cheek; but the latter, 
starting back and colouring with anger, 
measured him from head to foot with the 
glance of an offended queen. Herr Von 
Kbersdoff, astonished, amazed, with dif- 
ficulty mustered up sufficient sang froid 
to say, as he forced a smile,— 

“ Methinks you owe me this, however, 
for my roses.” 

“In that case, I beg you will take them 
back again; give them to whomsoever 
you please ; I care not for them.” 

“ Ottilie!——” 

“ Herr Von Ebersdoff, I was not aware 
that you had the right of addressing me 
thus,” 

Frederick bit his lips, but kept. silence. 

The waltz recommenced, and terminated 
without a word more being uttered on 
either side. Ottilie Von Volkenstein, 
having returned to her place, was occupied 
in observing alternately Lady Emily, who 
with visible impatience sought the eyes of 
the prince, and Major Von Ebersdoff, 
who, seated beside the detested Fraulein 
Von Frankenthal, seemed addressing her 
with unaccustomed warmth, when the 
prince himself, in full uniform—his breast 
covered with orders, among which shone 
conspicuously the Order of the Pelican— 
presented himself before her in all his 
splendour. 

The first words exchanged :— 
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“ Monseigneur,” said Ottilie, who well 
knew the weak side of this illustrious 
personage, “‘permit me to inquire after 
the health of Sultan ?” 

The features of his royal highness 
visibly lighted up with pleasure at this 
touching mark of condescension in a 
person so little in the habit of showing it. 
He seated himself by her side, and has- 
tened to give her all the information in 
his power respecting the health of his 
favourite steed. On finding himself 
listened to with such marks of kind atten- 
tion, the noble heir of the grand ducal 
crown became quite talkative ; he deigned 
to submit to his lovely hearer his vast 
plans for a general amelioration of all 
branches of the administration; and in- 
formed her of the determination he had 
come to of demanding from his august 
father, on the occasion of a grand review 
which was shortly to take place, certain 
new uniforms for all the officers of the 
grand ducal army, although the regula- 
tions forbade any new uniforms being 
given out under three years from the date 
of the last issue, and that they had now 
worn theirs but two years and a half. 

“ But,” observed his royal highness, 
in guise of a concluding argument, 
“these gentlemen’s coats are too shabby 
by half.” 

Ottilie Von Volkenstein was so per- 
fectly complaisant, she seemed to take 
such a lively interest in all that. the prince 
said, that the latter, enchanted with his 
success, requested, as he rose from his 
seat, the honour of dancing the cotillon 
with her. 

Darting a glance of triumph at Lady 
Emily, Ottilie joyfully accepted the 
prince’s offer; and then cast her eyes 
towards Herr Von Ebersdoff, who was 
still engaged in conversation with the 
Frankenthal. 

Four days previously, Ottilie had a 
mised to dance this cotillon with Fre- 
derick. Although she had now seriously 
insulted him, and deeply hurt his feelings, 
the natural politeness of the count, an 
perhaps, also, certain other feelings which 
he would have been less willing openly to 
avow, prevented this promise from escap- 
ing his mind. At the moment that — 
were preparing for the cotillon, he ad- 
ee with an air of extreme coldness, 
certainly, to recall this engagement to her 
mind. 

“You must pardon my bad memory, 
Herr Count,” replied she, with a disdain- 
ful air; “but 1 had forgotten the little 
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affair of which you have heen kind enough 
to remind me, and I engaged myself for 
the cotillon about half an hour ago.” 

Frederick trembled with rage. 

“May [ have the honour of learning 
with whom?” he said, with an air of 
forced calmness and unconcern. 

The prince advanced to offer his hand 
to Ottilie. At this moment Lady Emily 
and her mother crossed the ball-room and 
retired. 

“* Herr Von Ebersdoff,” vociferated the 
rince, “ will you do us the pleasure of 
eading off the cotillon ?” and Frederick 
forthwith placed himself beside Henrietta 
Von Frankenthal, on the left hand of his 

royal highness. 

Chance, and the thousand and one 
figures of this capricious dance, so willed 
it that Major Ebersdoff and Ottilie should 
find themselves for a few moments almost 
alone together. 

“TI thank you, Fraulein Von Volken- 
stein,” said the count, in a disdainful 
tone; “I thank you for the lesson you 
have just given me; you have placed 

ourself either too high or too low, and 
it remains for me only to return you my 
thanks for having opened my eyes ere it 
was too late.” 

“ What do you mean, Herr Count ?” 

“That [ have nothing to do with the 
mistresses of princes.” 

Ere Ottiiie could reply even by a look 
or gesture, to this insulting speech, her 
royal partner had returned to her side. 
But the haughty girl felt for the first 
time in her life profoundly humiliated. 
She lost her habitual self-command. With 

rage in her heart, she sought. to conceal 
her agitation under an appearance of 
levity ill-suited to her, and during all 
supper-time, seated beside the prince, 
and the object of his marked attentions, 
her excessive gaiety occasioned general 
astonishment. 

On the following morning, at the grand 
duke’s levéec. Herr Von Ebersdoff de- 
manded from his sovereign the royal per- 
mission to espouse the Fraulem Von 
Frankenthal; but to this demand he 
added another, that of being immediately 
despatched on a foreign mission. The 
grand duke, delighted at seeing the ac- 
complishment of this long-wished-for 
marriage consented to all. Four days 
iedae, Poadentek espoused Henrietta Von 
Frankenthal, in presence of the entire 
court, and immediately after the cere- 
mony, charged with a special mission to 
the court of St. Petersburg, quitted 





with his bride and his des- 
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patches. 


A year had elapsed since the events 
narrated in our first chapter had taken 
place; a year fertile in very interesting 
events for the city of F——. ‘The here- 
ditary prince had espoused a certain 

rincess of , a circumstance which 
had given rise to innumerable balls and 
fétes; the grand duke had founded on 
this joyful occasion an order of civil 
merit, and by this means had put in com- 
motion all the councillors of the grand 
duchy. The court chapel master having 
heard of a better appointment elsewhere, 
had escaped with the prima donna, to the 
prodigious scandal of the whole court. 
The Grand Veneur had been disgraced 
for having said that Napoleon was a man 
of genius, and the Fraulein Von Volken- 
stein had fallen seriously ill, while none 
of their royal highnesses’ physicians 
could discover her complaint. Some 
fancied that she had caught cold at’ Major 
Ebersdoff’s wedding; for scarcely had 
she returned home, ere she was seized 
with a succession of shivering-fits, which 
lasted more than three hours, and had 
kept her bed for six weeks, a prey to an 
almost incessant fever. Since then she 
had suffered much; it was said that she 
had a disease of the heart, and _ this 
opinion was supported on the fact that 
when she experienced the slightest emo- 
tion, she was subject to nervous convul- 
sions, during the continuance of which 
she would press her hand against her 
heart, as if forcibly to still its violent 
palpitations. Waltzing, above all, was ex- 
pressly forbidden; because, on one occa- 
sion, having given way to this temptation, 
the excitement caused by the dance had 
nearly proved fatal. Since then, she had 
discontmued accompanying the grand 
duchess into the world, and even from 
the private court parties she had asked 
permission to be excused, for she could 
no longer hear a waltz without bursting 
into tears. 

Saint Sylvester’s Eve had come round 
again. Herr Von Ebersdoff and his wife, 
having returned within the last few days 
from St. Petersburg, were present at the 
court. ball, which, for the rest, resembled 
in every particular those which had been 
given on this occasion for the last six 
years. Ottilie, who felt worse than usual, 
had on this evening retired early to rest, 
and the grand duchess being desirous, 
before descending to the reception rooms, 
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of kissing and wishing her lovely favou- 
rite good-night, proceeded to her bed- 
aa oe: but she found Ottilie in such a 
profound sleep, that she retired from the 
apartment without disturbing her. 

A very lively and animated waltz had 
commenced. Herr Von Ebersdoff, re- 
tained within the royal circle, awaited 
until the duke, who was consultimg him 
respecting a grand battue of rabbits which 
he was about to get up, had finished 
speaking, in order to go and seek his 
partner. All at once a general movement 
took place, the dancers paused, the music 
suddely stopped, the company gathered 
hastily together in groups, and began to 
converse eagerly in a low voice. A 
woman dressed in white traversed the ball- 
room, and motioning aside with her hand 
all those who obstructed her path, pro- 
eeeded straight to Ebersdoff, who, the 
moment he caught sight of her, recoiled 
as if from a spectre. 

“Frederick, come and waltz,” said she, 
in a tone of voice the enchanting sweet- 
ness of which words cannot describe. 
“This time you shall waltz with me.” 

“Ottilie!” 

A prey to violent emotion, it was the 
only word he could utter. “For Heaven’s 
sake, count,” hastily interrupted the court 
physician, who had been attentively exa- 
mining Oitilie Von Volkenstein, “do not 
thwart her; do all she wishes, and above 
all do not awake her; she sleeps; a 
sudden shock might prove fatal.” 

It was with feelings of unutterable 
anguish that Frederick contemplated this 
phantom, which seemed to rise before him 
as a sad but vain regret for the past. 
This superb creature, stricken by disease, 
bowed down by suffering; those large 
liquid blue eyes whose fixed glance seemed 
fastened upon some invisible object ; that 
regal brow over which the angel of death 
seemed already to have stretched the 
shadow of his wing; that proud and dis- 
dainful Oitilie, who, white, pale, and 
inanimate as a beautiful marble statue, 
came forth thus in her sleep to revisit 
the field of her former conquests, all this 
appeared to him as a dream, an illusion, a 
thing too horrible to be real. He actually 
shuddered on feeling the impress of that 
icy hand which now clasped his own. 

“Come, come,” repeated Ottilie ; “why 
do _ delay ?” 

Ebersdoff followed her mechanically, 
and the waltz recommenced. 

Light as the perfumed dust of a flower, 

vaporous as a shadow escaped from the 


4 
& 


dwellings of spirits, she floated rather 
than danced, and none could hear the 
sound of her footsteps. 

The waltz over, 

“It is too warm here, let us breathe 


the fresh air,” said she, drawing the 


count towards the principal window of 
the ball-room ; she opened it, and stepped 
out upon the balcony, from whence the 


eye embraced a view of the grand ducal: 


gardens. 

The earth reposed under a virginal 
mantle of newly-fallen snow, whose 
brilliant purity was lighted up by the 
bluish rays of a cold winter moon. A 
deathlike silence reigned around, even the 
gentle night breeze seemed to sleep in 
the leafless branches of the trees; upon 
the earth as well as in the heavens 
the melancholy of nature had not a 
voice. 

“How calm is all around us!” said 
Ottilie, seating herself upon a stone 
bench, and motioning Kbersdoff to take 
his place beside her. ‘ See you not the 
willows below us on the margin of the 
lake? Hear you not Ophelia and Des- 
demona weeping? I wept too. It is 
now just a year ago to-night. Oh, 
Frederick, I have suffered much ; but one 
must have suffered to purchase the hap- 
piness 1 now enjoy. What a sublime 
thing is happiness! In my grief and 
despair I cursed my Maker, I believed 
not in him; since | have become happy 
He has entered my soul like a tenant 
of light and fire. Holy religion of 
love, I prostrate myself before thee! 
I hear the celestial choirs of the stars, I 
behold opening before me gates of eternal 
life; happiness surrounds me, envelopes 
me as in a vestinent of flame! Frederick, 
my beloved, place thy hand upon my 
heart. Do you not feel the throbbing of 
that heart which they say is so ill? it 
bounded towards thee, but thou went too 
far away. Now that it is conscious of 
thy presence, it is calm.” 

“‘ Miserable madman that I was!” cried 
Ubersdoff, forgetting in the violence of 
his despair the precautions of the doctor. 
“All is over now. Oh, my happiness, 
my tuture, my life, all lost, lost, for ever 
lost! Oh, pride, pride, what hast thou 
done!” 

“ Pride!” repeated Ottilie, slowly; “16 
was pride that caused my suffermg. A® 
yes, pride, and then jealousy; why did 
you dance with the Frankenthal? why 
did you converse so much with her? 
Jealousy devoured me, and you saw it 
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was breaking, but you 
knew not of it. Where are the roses that 
you gave me? I fancy | still inhale their 
perfume ; and that kiss that I refused 
you! Ah, Frederick, if you knew all I 
felt. But tell me, Frederick, you loved 
not her? Answer me, Frederick, did you 
ever love her ?” 

“ Never, never!” said the count, ina 
voice choking with emotion. 

ie And I—you always loved me, did you 
not *’ 

“More than life itself,’ replied he, 
burying his face in his handkerchief. 

“Oh! what a future of happiness ancl 
love is opening before us!” continued 
Ottilie, gently laying her head upon the 
count’s shoulder ; “ we will pass through 
hfe leaning on each other. Oh! Lam too 
happy |” 

She ceased speaking, her lips. still 
moved, though they gave forth no sound ; 
she appeared i in a deep sleep, though her 
eyes remained open. All at once the first 
notes of a waltz were heard; Ottilie 
bounded from her seat. 

“Hark! Frederick, hark! do you not 
hear the Midnight Waltz ? the same they 
played a year ago, la Gabrielle—my ta- 
vourite waltz. You shall from henceforth 
dance it with me, always with me.’ 

And she returned ‘to the ball-room 
leaning on the arm of the count. 


not; my heart 
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Passing with a bound through the 
double row of dancers, she began to 
dance; but with a sort of frenzy ; with- 
out a single pause she revolved within 
the mazy ‘circle, as if borne along by a 


whirlwind. “Quicker, » she cried eve ry 
moment, “ quicker, quicker!’ and the 
music so rapidly increased its time, that 
Frederick could searcely follow his partner 
through the measures of this tearful 
waltz. The first stroke of twelve sounded. 
Breathless, exhausted, overpowered by her 
exertions, she let herself almost fall into 
his arms. 

“That kiss that I refused thee—that 
kiss—take it,” said she, gasping for 
breath, and ee her face to his. 

“Ottilie! my life! my only love!” 
cried Frederick, utterly forgetting himself; 
and clasping her passionately to his he art, 
le pressed his lips to hers. 

A piercing, frightful ery rang through 
the ball-room. Ostilie escaped from his 
arms and fell at his feet in violent con- 
vulsions. 


“Count, count!” cried the grand 
duke, “what have you done? You haye 
awoke her. 

“The danger is over now,” said the 


doctor, rising from beside the inanimate 
form of Ottilie ; “in this world she will 
awake no more.” 


THE MONEYED MAN. 


THE moneyed man reduces all sensations 
mto the positive ones of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence; let another admire the 
beauties of nature, for his part, he appre- 
eiates in it only the intrinsic value; in 
the waving forests he sees wood; in ‘the 
flowery meadows hay ; in the golden corn- 
fields wheat’ or -oats at ‘so~much per 
quarter ; and the most picturesque points 
of view are nothing im his eyes if he 
cannot ally to them certain calculations 
of produce or ideas of revenue. His 
conversation possesses the easy grace of 
the banking-house, and the playful amia- 
bility of the Stock Exeh: unge ; political 
events interest him only through the in- 
fluence they exercise on the funds, and 
even dread war itself is not such a terrible 
affair in his eyes when it happens to 
favour the course of his speculations, for, 
in his great-hearted liberality, he kneels 
in adoration before every scheme which 


may tend to his own individual profit. In 
short, your true moneyed man, when he 
can no longer speak of gains to be made 
or losses to be avoided, is utterly at 
fault; he is out of his element—a true 
fish out of water ; and accordingly we find 
him ever seeking to lead back any con- 
versation he may be engaged in to the 
topic of his heart—money. 

One can easily conceive how charming 
such a man must be in society, and the 
degree of cheerfulness which must reign 
within his own house. In the evening 
he amuses his better-half by culling for 
her behoof choice flowers from the money 
article of the Zimes, or reciting to her a 
few elegant extracts from that treasure- 
house of useful knowledge—his ledger ; 
he initiates her into his “speculations in 
railway shares, and instructs her in the 
mysteries of the funds, or the bull and 
bear system of the Stock Exchaage. 
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The moneyed man can qnote the price 
lists of every commodity in the market, in 
order to be on a level with buyers and 
sellers, or to participate in any good 
thing that may be going; he loves all 
sorts of barters and exchanges ; a bargain, 
no matter in what, is his delight; and he 
pores over the prices of consols, ex- 
chequer bills, and new three-and-a-quarter 
per cents. as a fashionable lady would the 
columns of the Morning Post, wherein 
are chronicled the doings at the Palace 
or Chesterfield House. 

‘The taste of our moneyed man in the 
fine arts is limited to a quotation of the 
value of the paintings which he sees in 
the exhibitions; the picture which has 
sold for a high price is always superior in 
his eyes to that which is only highly 
praised; the merit of the artist is, as it 
were, tariffed in his head, and he ex- 
presses his admiration for their works by 
saying, ‘* That is worth so much.” 

If you should chance to meet the 
moneyed man in the street, in place of 
saying to you, “ How are you?” he will 
commence with, “Do you know how the 
funds are this morning?” Instead of 


asking after the health of your family, he 


will inquire if you have sold your three- 
and-a-halfs, your railway shares, your 
sugars, your breadstufis, &c., &c., thus 
making use of youas a sort of mercantile 
compass, by which his future operations 
are to be directed. 

The moneyed man glides into all the 
commercial enterprises of the country, 
less through a feeling of patriotism or 
from hope of success, than to mix himself 
up in all the moneyed discussions which 
arise therefrom, or to have the power of 
showing forth at the various public meet- 
ings of the several companies to which 
he belongs, his vast knowledge and erudi- 
tion in financial matters. He holds shares, 
then, in oil-works, gas-works, steam-boat 
companies, railway companies, insurance 
companies ; in short, in every company 
going. 


THE MONEYED MAN. 


If you make inquiries as to the cha. 
racter or morals of any one that he ma 
be acquainted with, he will tell you that 
** So-and-so is in very easy circumstances, 
is well to do in the world, that his credit 
is good, &c. &e.” In speaking of a 
marriageable young lady, he will say, 
“She is a girl of ten, twenty, or thirty 
thousand pounds,” according to the 
amount of her fortune. Do not imagine 
that he will speak of her virtue, her 
amiability, her sweetness of disposition; 
for virtue and amiability have no account 
at the bank, nor are they ever quoted on 
‘“°’Change.” On the other hand, however, 
he will give you accurate information 
concerning the fortunes of her relations, 
He will tell you what “ expectations” the 
young lady has, and will build up the 
future opulence of her establishment upon 
the mouldering bodies of her defunct 
relatives. 

The moneyed man will forget your age, 
which you may have often told him, but 
he will always remember toa fraction the 
amount of your income, even though you 
should have but once informed him there- 
upon; he possesses in an eminent degree 
the gift of memory of sums; pecuniary re- 
collections are, as it were, incrusted in his 
brain, which contains the rent-rolls of all 
his friends and acquaintances. 

We leave the reader to imagine if such 
a man can possibly derive any pleasure 
from the perusal of a literary work ; con- 
sequently, we can give ourself up to the 
full enjoyment of our subject untroubled 
with the slightest fear of hurting his 
feelings, that is, if he should chance to 
have any; in fact, to sum up his character 
in two lines, the moneyed man is just that 
sort of being who, after the performance 
of a beautiful tragedy, if he did not say, 
like the famous mathematician, “ What 
does all this prove?” would doubtless 
exclaim, either, “ How much is this 
worth?” or, “ What will the manager 
clear by it?” 
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THE KING OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


By Epmonp ABOUT. 





CHAPTER IV. 


(continued.) 


I PRUDENTLY remained under my tent 
until the moment when their distant 
snores assured me that our guardians 
were asleep. The noise of the festival 
was sensibly diminished, and only two or 
three muskets that were behindhand trou- 
bled at intervals the silence of the night. 
Our neighbour, the nightingale, tranquilly 
pursued the song it had commenced. 
crawled along beneath the trees to Mrs. 
Simons’ tent: mother and daughter were 
awaiting me on the damp grass, for Eng- 
lish manners forbade ny entrance into 
their bedroom. 

“ Speak, sir,’ Mrs. Simons said to me, 
“but make haste. You know whether 
we have need of rest.” 

I replied, boldly, ‘ Ladies, what I have 
to say to you is certainly worth an hour’s 
sleep. Will you be free in three days ?” 

“Good gracious, sir, we shall be so 
to-morrow, or England is no longer Eng- 
land. Dimitri must have informed my 
brother at five o’clock; my brother saw 
our minister at dinner-time—orders were 
given before nightfall—the gendarmes are 
on their way, in spite of what the Corfiote 
said, and we shall be liberated to-morrow 
morning in time for breakfast.” 

“Do not deceive yourself; time presses. 


I do not count on the gendarmes; ou: 
conquerors speak too lightly of them to 
fear them. I have always heard say that 
in this country sportsman and game, 
gendarmes and brigand, lived on very 
pleasant terms together. I suppose that 
at the most a few men will be sent in 
search of us. Hadji Stavros will see 
them coming, and lead us by remote 
roads to anotherden. He has the country 
at his fingers’ ends; all the rocks are his 
allies, all the thickets his accomplices, all 
the ravines his receivers. Parnassus is 
on his side ail us; he is King of the 
Mountains !” 

“* Bravo, sir! Hadji Stavros is a god, 
and you are his prophet. He would be 
affected on hearing with what admiration 
you speak of him. I had already guessed 
you were one of his friends, by seeing the 
friendly way in which he tapped your 
shoulder, and the confidential way he 
talked to you. Did he not suggest the plan 
of escape you wish to propose to us ?” 

“ Yes, madame, it was he, or rather his 
correspondence. I found this morning, 
while he was dictating his letters, an in- 
fallible way to deliver ourselves gratis. 
Be kind enough to write to your brother 
to get together the sum of 4600/. for 
your ransom and mine, and send it as 
quickly as possible by a sure man; say 
Dimitri.” : 
DD 
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« By your friend Dimitri to your friend 
the King of the Mountains? I am very 
much obliged to you, my dear sir! that is 
exactly the way to liberate us for nothing.” 

* Yes, Madame. Dimitri is not my 
friend, and the King of the Mountains 
would have no scruples about cutting my 
throat. But: continue: In exchange for 
the money, you will insist. om the: king 
signing a reeeipt.”’ . 

That will ‘be a valuable docmment.”” 

“« By means of it you will recover your 
4600/7., and I will now show you:how-”’ 

“ Good-night, sir. Pray do: not. taker 
the trouble.to say anything further. Sinee 
we have landed in\this* unhappy country, , 
we have been robbed by everybody, The 
customs officers at the Pireus robbed 
us; the coachman who brought us to 
Athens robbed us; our landlord robbed 
us; our guide, who is not your friend, 
placed us in the hands of robbers; we 
met a respectable monk, who shared our 
plunder with the robbers; all those gen- 
tlemen drinking over there are robbers ; 
those sleeping at our doors to protect us 
are robbers. You are the only honest 
man we have met in Greece, and your 
advice is the best in the world; but 
good-night, sir, good-night.” 

“In Heaven’s name, Madame, I do not 
justify myself; think what you please of 
me. Let me only tell you how you can 
recover your money.” 

“ And how would you have me recover 
it, if all the gendarmes in the kingdom 
cannot recover us? Hadji Stavros, then, 
is no longer King of the Mountains? he 
doesn’t any longer know the hidden roads ? 
the ravines, thickets, and rocks are no 
longer Ins receivers and accomplices ? 
Good night, sir. I will render testimony 
to your zeal; I will tell the brigands that 
you have perforined their commission; 

ut, once for all, good-night.” 

The good lady gave mea push between 
the shoulders, while erying good-night in 
so shrill a voice that I trembled lest she 
should arouse our guardians, and | fled 
pitiably beneath my tent. What a day, 
sir! I tried to recapitulate all the inci- 
dents which had hailed on my head since 
the hour when I left Athens in search of 
the Boryana variabilis. The meeting with 
the English ladies, Mary Anne’s glorious 
eyes, the brigands’ muskets, the dogs, 
the fleas, the six hundred pounds to pay, 
or my life at stake, the orgie of the 
Ascension, the bullets whistling. round 
my ears, Vasili’s drunken face, and, to 
crown all, Mrs. Simons’s insults!: After 
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so many trials, the last was to be takey 
for a robber myself! That sleep which 
is a consolation. for: everything, did not 
come to my aid.. I had been over-excited 
by events and could not drop off. 

The day rose on my painful meditations. 
I followed with exhausted eyes the sun 
ass it} rose on the horizon: Confused 
sounds gradually succeeded the silence of 
the night. I did not’ feel the courage to 
look. at: the hour by my watch, or turn 
my head tosee what was going on around 
me. All my senses were dulled by 
fatigue and: discouragement. I believe 


that if I had been:rolled to the foot of: 


the. mountain, I should not have stretched 
out. my hands to prevent it In this 
annilnlatiow of my energies, I had a 
vision, half dream, half hallucination, for 
I was neither asleep nor awake, and my 
eyes were as badly closed as they were 
badly open. I fancied that I had been 
itdieateline: that my black felt tent was 
a catafalque adorned with flowers, and 
that prayers for the dead were being 
chanted over my head. A great fear 
fell on me; I tried to shriek, but the 
voice stuck in my throat, or was drowned 
by the sound of the chanting. I could 
hear the verses and responses distinctly 
enough to recognise that my funeral was 
being performed in Greek. I made a 
violent effort to move my right arm; but 
it was of lead. I stretched out my left 
arm ; it moved easily, struck against the 
tent, and made something fall that re- 
sembled a nosegay. 

I rubbed my eyes, sat up, dreamed of 
flowers that had fallen from the sky, and 
recognised among them a superb specimen 
of the Boryana variabilis, 1t was certainly 
it! I touched its leaves, its gamosepalous 
calix, its corolla composed of five oblique 
petals attached at the base by a stem, its 
ten stamina, its ovary with. its five cells. 
I held in my hand the Queen of the 
Malvacee! But by what accident was It 
at the bottom of my tomb ? and how could 
I send it such a distance to the Botanic 
Gardens at Hamburg? At this moment 
a sharp pain attracted my attention to 
my right arm. It seemed as it were a 
prey to a.colony of ants. Tshook it with 
my left hand, and it gradually returned to 
its normal condition. It had supported 
my head for several hours and the pressure 
had numbed it. But in. that case what 
meant the funeral chant so obstinately 
buzzing inmy ears? Lrose. Ourapart- 
ment was in the same state as on the 
previous evening. Mrs. Simons. and 
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Mary Anne were fast asleep. A large 
nosegay like mine was hanging from the 
top of their tent. I remembered at last 
that the Greeks were accustomed to hang 
flowers all about their houses on the 
night of May Ist. ‘These flowers, and 
the Boryana variabilis,emanated therefore 
from royal liberality. 

The funeral chant pursued me. 1 went 
up the steps leading to Hadji Stavros’s 
apartment, aud perceived a sight’ more 
curious than any which had surprised me 
on the previous day. An altar was 
raised under the royal pine. The monk, 
attired in magnifieent robes, was cele- 
brating the divine service with imposing 
dignity. Our topers of the past night, 
some standing, others kneeling in the 
dust, but all religiously uncovered, were 
metamorphosed into little saints. One 
devotedly kissed a painted wooden image, 
another crossed himself incessantly as 
if for a wager, while the most fervent 
beat their heads against the ground and 
swept it with their hair, The king’s 
young Chiboudji was walking through 
the ranks, crying, “Give alms: whoso 
gives to the poor lends to the Lord.” 
And the pence showered in front of him, 
and the clatter of copper falling ou copper 
accompanied the voice of the priest and 
the prayers of the congregation. 

When I joined the company of the 
faithful, each of them saluted me with 
a discreet cordiality that recalled the early 
times of the church.. Hadji Stavros, who 
was standing by the side of the altar, 
made me room by him; he held a large 
book in his hand, and judge of my sur- 
prise when I found that he was intoning 
the lessons in a loud voice! The brigand 
was Officiating! he had: taken in his 
youth the second of the minor orders : he 


was reader, or anagonst; one degree: 


further and he would have: been exorcist, 
and invested with the power to expel 
demons! Assuredly, sir, L.am.not one. of 
those travellers who are astonished at 
everything, and T practise most: energeti- 
cally the zil admirari ; but I stood quite 
con'ounded before this-strange ceremony. 


On seeing the genuflections,, om hearing. 


the prayers, [ might have: supposed that 
the actors were only culpable: of: a little 
idolatry. Their’ faith: seemed. lively and 
their convictions: deep;: but I, who had 
seen them at work, and’ knew how little 
Christian they were in their actions, 
could not refrain from saying to myself, 
** Who is deceived here ?” 

The mass lasted till some moments 
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after twelve. One hour later, the altar 
had disappeared, the brigands had begun 
drinking again, and the good old man 
was holding his own with them. 

Hadji Stavros drew me aside and asked 
me whether I had written. I promised 
him to set to work that very instant, and 
he gave me reeds, ink, and paper. I wrote 
to John Harris, Christodulos, and my 
father. I implored Christodulos to 
intercede for me with his old comrade, 
and tell him How incapable I was of 
finding 6007. Lrecommended myself to 
the courage and imagination of Harris, 
who was not the man to leave a friend in 
the lurch. “If any can save me,” | 
wrote him, “it is you. I know not how 
you will set about it, but L trust in you 
with all my soul; you are: such a despe- 
rate fellow! I do not expect that you 
can find the money: to rescue me, for 
you would have to borrow if of M. 
Lerinay, and he does not lend. Besides, 
you are too thorough an American to con- 
sent tosucha bargain. Act.as you please ; 
set fire to the king; suppose everything 
beforehand; but lose no time. ‘I feel 
that my head is weak, and that reason 
may change its quarters before the end 
of the month.” 

As to my unhappy father, I was very 
eareful not to tell him at what sign I had 
put up. What was the use of dealing him 
a death-blow by showing him the dangers 
from which he could not rescue me? | 
wrote to him,,as I did on the first of 
every month, that [ was well, and hoped 
that my letter would find. my family in a 
good state of liealtl. ID added, that I 
was travelling in: the monntzains, that | 
had discovered the:Boryana:variahilis, and 
a young Envlish lady, lovelier and richer 
tlian the Princess: Ypsoff, of romantic 
memory. I had not yet succeeded in 
inspiring her with love: for me through 
want: of favourable circumstances, but | 
should possibly ere long; find an oppor- 
tunity to render her somergreat service, 
or display myself before herin the irresis- 
tible coat of my Wnele Rosenthalere. 
* Still,” L added, withan invincible feel- 
ing of sorrow, “ who knows if | may not 
die a- bachelor? In that case it will be for 
Franz. or John: Nicholas to make the 
fortunes..of the family. My health is 
more flourishing than ever, and my 
strength has not yet broken down; but 
Greece is a treacherous country, which 
has a cheap bargain of the most vigorous 
man. Were [ condemned never to see 
Germany again, and end here, by some 
DD2 
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unforeseen stroke, my life and labours, 
believe me, dear and excellent father, 
that my last regret would be to die far 
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from my family, and my last thought 
would fly toward you.” 

Hadji Stavros came up at the moment 
I was wiping away a tear, and I believe 
that this mark of weakness injured me in 
his esteem. 

“Come, young man,” he said to me, 
“have courage! It is not yet time to 
weep over yourself. Hang it all! you 
look as if you were following your own 
funeral! The English lady has written 
aletter of eight pages, and has not let a 
tear drop into the inkstand. Go and 
keep her company for a while; she needs 
some amusement. Ah! if you were only 
aman of my stamp! I swear to you, 
that at your age, and in your position, I 
should not, have long remained a prisoner, 
My ransom would have been paid within 
two days, and I know who would have 
found the money. You are not 
married ?” 

“he.” 

Well, then, don’t you understand? 
Return to your apartment, and make your- 
self agreeable. | have furnished you with 
a splendid opportunity to make your 
fortune. If you do not profit by it you 
are an ass, and if you do not rank me 
among your bencfactors you will be an 
ingrate !” 
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I found Mary Anne and her mother 
seated near the spring. While waiting 
for the lady’s-maid promised them, they 
were shortening their riding-skirts with 
their own hands. The brigands had sup- 
plied them with thread, or rather with 
white twine, and needles suited to sew 
the sails of a vessel. Every now and 
then they broke off their task to take a 


after making an ample toilette in the 
stream, she was letting her hair dry in 
the sun. I could never have believed 
that one woman possessed such a pro- 
fusion of silky locks. Her long chest- 
nut hair fell down her cheeks and her 
shoulders; but it did not hang absurdly 
like that of all the women who emerge 
from the bath. It bent in crispy waves, 
like the surface of a little lake rustled by 
the wind. The light, playing through this 
living forest, coloured it with a soft and 
velvety lustre; her face in this framework 
exactly resembled a moss rose. 

I have told you, sir, that I never loved 
any woman, and I certainly would not 
have begun with a girl who took me for 
a robber. But I may confess, without 
contradicting myself, that I should have 
been willing, even at the risk of my life, to 
save this lovely hair from Hadji Stavros’ 
claws. I conceived on the spot a bold 
but not impossible plan of escape. Our 





melancholy glance at the houses of Athens. 
It was hard to see the city so near them, 
and not be able to go to it under 4000/. 
I asked them how they had slept, and the 
dryness of their reply proved to me that 
they could have dispensed with my con- 
versation. It was at this moment that 
I noticed Mary Anne’s hair for the first 
time. Her head was uncovered, and, 


apartment had two issues; it opened out 
on the king’s office and a precipice. ‘lo 
fly by the first was absurd; for we should 
have to cross the robbers’ camp, and then 
the second line of defence, guarded by 
the dogs. The precipice remained. [By 
bending over the abyss, I perceived that 
the rock, though perpendicular, afforded 
sufficient fissures, tufts of grass, small 
shrubs, and accidents of every description, 
to render a descent possible without 
smashing oneself. The thing that ren- 
dered flight dangerous on this side was 
the cascade. The stream that emerged 
from our room formed a horribly slippery 
path on the flank of the mountain. Be- 
sides, it was not easy to keep one’s cool- 
ness, and descend safely, with such a 
douche on one’s head. 

But were there no means of turning 
the torrent? Perhaps so. On examining 
more closely the apartment in which we 
were lodged, I acquired most certain 
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woof that the water had dweit there 
oul us. Our chamber was only a 
dried-up pond. I raised a corner -of tlie 
carpet, and discovered a thick sediment, 
deposited by the water of ‘the spring. 
One day, either that the earthquakes, so 
frequent in these mountains, had broken 
the dyke, or a softer vein of rock than 
the rest had given passage to the current, 
the whole liquid mass had been thrown 
out of its bed. A canal of ten feet long 
by three wide led it to the side of the 
mountain. It would not take two hours’ 
work to close this sluice, which had been 
opened for years, and imprison the waters 
in their former reservoir. An hour at 
the most would suffice to let the damp 
rocks drip, and the night breeze would 
soon dry our road. Our flight, thus:pre- 
pared, would not occupy ate lear 
ininutes. Once we reached the foot of 
the mountains, we had Athens'before us; 
the stars served as our guide; the roads 
were detestable, but we ran no risk of 
meeting a brigand on them. When the 
king came in the morping to pay his visit, 
and ask how we had passed the night, ‘he 
would see we had passed it in running 
away; and as people can learn at any 
age, he would discover, at his own expense, 
that a man must only reckon on himself, 
and a cascade will not: always guard 
prisoners. 

This plan appeared to me so feasible, 
that I at once told it to her to whom I 
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owed the inspiration. Mary Anne and 
Mrs. Simons listened to me at first as 
conspirators do to a supposed incitin 
agent of the government. At length the 
young English girl measured the depth 
of the ravine without trembling. 

** It is possible to descend,” ‘she said - 
“not alone, but with the help of a firm 
arm. Are you strong, sir?” 

I answered, without knowing why— 

“ T should be so if you had confidence 
in me.” 

These words, to which I attached no 
particular meaning, doubtless contained 
some stupidity, for she blushed as she 
turned her head away. 

“Tt sis possible, sir,” she said, “that 
we have'been mistaken in you; but mis- 
fortune ‘is apt to sour the temper. I 
should ‘be .:glad to believe that you are a 


‘worthy young man.” 


She-might liave found something more 
polite to say to me; but she insinuated 
this sserious compliment in so sweet a 
voice, and with such a picreing look, that 
Twas moved to the very bottom of my 
soul. So’true it is, sir, that the air makes 
the song pass muster. 

She had offered me her charming hand, 
and I had stretched out mine to take it, 
but she suddenly reflected, and said, as 
she struck her forehead— 

“ Where shall we find the materials 
for a dyke ?” 

“ Under our feet—the turf!” 





THE PRECIPICE. 


ee 


The water will wash it away.” 

“Not for two hours. After us the 
deluge i 

** Good,” she said. 

She gave me her hand this time, and I 
raised it to my lips; but this capricious 
hand was suddenly withdrawn. 

‘We are guarded day and night, have 
vou thought of that ?” 

| had not dreamed of it for a moment ; 
but L was too far advanced to recoil before 


obstacles. | I answered with a resolution 
that astonished mysel{— 
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“ The Corfiote! I will take charge of 
him. I will fasten him to the trunk of a 
tree,” 

“ He will shout.” 

“© T shall kill him, then.” 

** And your weapons ?” 

* T will steal them.” 

Stealing, killing—all seemed to me 
natural, since I had all but kissed her 
hand. You can judge from this, sir, of 
what I should be capable were Lever to 
fall in love. 

Mrs. Simons lent me her ears with a 
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certain show of kindliness, and I fancied 
that 1 noticed that she approved of me by 
clance and gesture. 

‘* My dear sir,” she said to me, “ your 
second idea is better than the first, infi- 
nitely better. I could never have conde- 
scended to pay a ransom, even with the 
certainty of recovering it. Tell me once 
more, then, if you please, what you pro- 
pose doing to rescue us.” 

“YT answer for everything, madame. 
I will procure a dagger this very day. 'l'o- 
night our brigands will go to bed early 
and sleep soundly. Iwill rise at ten 
o'clock, bind our keeper, gag him, and, 
if necessary, kill him. It is not an assassi- 
nation, but an execution—he has deserved 
twenty deaths for one. At half-past ten 
I tear up fifty square feet of turf; you 
carry it to the side of the stream, and 
construct the dyke. Total, one hour and 
ahalf. It will then be midnight. We 
will work to strengthen our building 
while the wind is drymg our road. One 
o’clock strikes. 1 take Miss Simons 





under my left arm. We glide together 
down to that crevice; we hold on by 
those two tufts of grass; we reach that 
wild fig; we rest against that evergreen 
oak; we go along that projection to the 
croup of red rocks; we leap into the 
ravine, and are free!’ 

“Well, and what is to become of me ?” 

This me fell on my enthusiasm like a 
bucket of iced water. ‘A man cannot 
think of everything, and I had forgotten 
all about savmg Mrs. Simons. I could 
not dream of going back to rescue lier. 
The ascent was impossible without lad- 
ders. The good lady perceived my con- 
fusion, and said to me, with more pity than 
spite— 

“My poor sir, you see that romantic 
projects always break down — some- 
where. Permit me to adhere to my 
first idea, and wait for the gendarmes. 
I am English, and it has long been a 
habit of mine to confide in the law. be- 
sides, I know the gendarmes of Athens. 
IT saw them parading on the Palace-square. 


“THE LADIES’ ATTENDANT. 


They are handsome men, and rather 
clean for Greeks. They have long mous- 
taches and percussion muskets. With 
your permission, they shall get us out of 
this scrape.” 

The Corfiote arrived just in time to 
save me from answering. He brought 
with him the ladies’ attendant. She was 
an Albanian, and rather good-looking, in 
in spite of her flat nose. ‘Two brigands, 
prowling about the mountains, had car- 
ried her off, in her Sunday clothes, from 
between her mother and her aflianced. 


She uttered shricks enough to rend 
marble, but was consoled on hearing that 
she would be ‘set at liberty in a fortnight, 
and be paid into the bargain. She mad 
up her mind bravely, and almost rejoiced 
at a misfortune which would increase her 
dowry. Happy country! where wounds 
of the leart are cured by five-franc 
pieces! This philosophical maid was no 
great assistance to Mrs. Simons, for of all 
the tasks peculiar to her sex, she only 
understood ploughing. Tor my part, she 
rendered life unsupportable through a 
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habit she had of munching a bulb of 
garlic as a dainty, just as the Hamburg 
ladies amuse themselves with nibbling 
sugar-plums. 





PLEASANT PERFUME. 


The day came to an end without an 
accident. ‘The morrow seemed to us all 
intolerably long. The Corfiote did not 
leave us for an inch. Mary Anne and her 
mother sought the gendarmes on the ho- 
rizon, and could see nothing coming. I, 
who am accustomed to an active life, 
blushed at my indolence. I could have 
wandered about the mountains and bota- 
nized, under a good guard ; but a some- 
thing kept me by the side of the Jadies. 
During the night I slept badly ; for my 
plans of escaping obstinately trotted about 
my head. I had noticed the place where 
the Corfiote laid his dagger before going 
to bed; but I should have fancied I was 
committing an act of treachery by escap- 
ing without Mary Anne. 

On Saturday morning, between five and 
six, an unusual disturbance drew me 
to the King’s cabinet. My toilette was 
soon finished, for I went to bed ready 
dressed. 

Hadji Stavros, standing in the centre of 
his band, was presiding over a tumultuous 
council. All the brigands were on a war 
footing, armed to the teeth. Ten or 
twelve boxes I had not noticed before were 
resting on litters. I guessed that they 
contained the baggage, and that our hosts 
were about to raise their camp. The 
Corfiote, Vasili, and Sophocles were de- 
liberating noisily, and talking all at once. 

he advanced sentinels could be heard 
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barking inthe distance. A ragged mes. 
senger ran up to the King, yelling— 
** The gendarmes !” 





CHAPTER V. 
THE GENDARMES. 


Tue King did not appear greatly affected. 
Still, his eyebrows were closer than usual, 
and the wrinkles on his forehead formed 
an acute angle between his eyes. He 
asked the new comer— 

“© Which way are they marching ?” 

* From Castia.” 

“ How many companies ?” 

** One.” 

* Which is it ?” 

J don’t know.” 

Wait a minute.” 

A second messenger arrived at full 
speed to fire the alarm. Tadji Stavros 
shouted to him as soon as he saw hin— 

“Is it Pericles’ company ?” 

The Brigand answered— 

“T do not know; I cannot read the 
figures.” 

A shot was fired in the distance. 

* Silence !’’ said the King, drawing out 
his watch. . 

The audience observed a_ religious 
quietude. Four other shots suceceded 
each other at intervals of a minute. The 
last was followed by a violent detonation 
resembling a platoon fire. Hadji Stavros 
returned his watch to his pocket with a 
smile. 

“All right,” he said; “take the bag- 
gage back to your depot, and bring some 
Egina wine ; it is Pericles’ company. 

He saw me in my corner, just as he 
had finished his sentence, and called me 
with a mocking look. 

“Come, Mr. German, you are not im 
the way. It is good to rise early, for you 
can see curious things. Is your thirst 
awake yet? You will drink a glass of 
wine with our worthy gendarmes.” 

Five minutes later three enormous skins 
were brought up from soine secret cellar. 
A laggard sentinel came running up to 
the King at this moment— 

“ Good news! Pericles’ gendarmes ! 

Some of the brigands hastened to meet 
the company. The Corfiote, who was @ 
fine speaker, hurried to make the captain 
an harangue. The drum was soon heard ; 
the blue flag fluttered in the breeze, and 
sixty well-armed men defiled two deep 1n 
front of Hadji Stavros’ cabinet. I re- 
cognised M. Pericles, through having ad- 
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mired him at the Patissia promenade. He 
was a young officer of thirty-five, brown, 
scan by the ladies, a splendid waltzer 
at court, and wore his block-tin epaulettes 
gracefully. He resheathed his sabre, ran 
up to the King of the Mountains, and 
kissed him on the mouth, saying— 

“ Good morning, godpapa.” 

“Good morning, little one,” the King 
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THE GENDARMES! 


“ Ts there anything new ?” 

* A ball at the Palace on the 15th; it 
is settled, the Siécle says so.” 

* You still dance, then; and how are 
matters on Change ?” 

“ There is a heavy fall.” 

“ Bravo! Have you any letters for 
me ?” 

“Yes; here they are. Photini was 
not ready; she will write by the post.” 

“ A glass of wine. Here’s your health, 
little one!” 

“Heaven bless you, godpapa! Who 
is that Frank listening to us?” 

“A German of no importance. You 
know nothing for us to do?” 

“The Paymaster-General is sending 
£1000 to Argos. It will pass by the 
Scironian rocks to-morrow night.” 

“Til be there. Shall I want many 
men ?” 

“ Yes; the chest is escorted by two 
companies.” 

* Good or bad ?” 

“ Detestable fellows, who will let 
themselves be killed.” 










































replied, tapping him on the cheek. “ You 
have been in good health-?” 

« Thanks—and you r” 

« As you see—and the family ?” 

« My uncle the bishop has a fever.” 

« Bring him to me, I'll cure him. Is 
the Prefect of Police better ?” 

«A little. He sends his kind regards 
to you; so does the Minister.” 


b] 


“ T will take all my men. In my ab- 
sence you will guard our prisoners.” 

“With pleasure. By the way, I have 
the strictest orders. Your English women 
have written to their ambassador: tlicy 
summon the whole army to their aid.”’ 

“And I supplied them with the paper! 
That’s the result of putting confidence 
in people.” 

““T must write my report in conse- 
quence. IL will give them a desperate 
battle.” 

“ We will draw it up together.” 

“Yes. This time, godpapa, I must 
gain the victory.” 

“her 

“Yes. I wish to be decorated.” 

“ You shall be so another day. What 
an insatiable fellow ! It’s only a year since 
I made you a captain.” 

“* But you should think, dear godpapa, 
that you have an interest in being de- 
feated. When it is known that your 
band is dispersed, confidence will spring 
up, travellers will come, and you have a 
cold mine to work.” 
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“Yes; but if [ ain conquered, shares 
will rise, and 1 am speculating for a fall.” 

** At any rate, then, let ie massacre a 
dozen men.” 

“ Very good; that will lurt nobody. 
On my side, I must kill ten.” 

“low so’ They will see on our 
return that the company is complete.” 

“ Not at all; you wil leave thein here. 
{ want recruits.” 

“ In that case I recommend little Spiro, 
my adjutant, to you. He has just come 
from the school of the Evelpides; he is 
well educated and intelligent. The poor 
fellow only receives three pounds a month 
pay, and his parents are not in good cir- 
cumstances. If he remaims in the army, 
he will not be a sub-leutenant for the 
next five years; the lists are crowded. 
But allow him to distinguish himself, 
Government will try to bribe him, audthe 
will have his nomination m six months.” 

«Dene for little Spiro! Does ‘he un- 
derstand French ?” 

* Decently.” 

“} shall keep him, perhaps. If ‘he 
does my business, I will give bim an in- 
terest in the company ; he shall becomea 
shareholder. You will give the accounts 
of the year to the proper :patties ; ‘1 pay 
82 per cent.” 

* Bravo! my eighth share will bring 
ine In more than my captain’s pay. Ah, 
godpapa, what a trade mine is!” 

“What would you have? You would 
be a brigand were it not for your mother’s 
notions. Here’s your health—and yours, 
too, Mr. German. Let me introduce to 
you my godson, Captain Pericles, a charm- 
ing young man, who speaks several lan- 
guages, and will be good enough to take 
my place during a temporary absence. 
My dear Pericles, | present to you this 
gentleman, who is a doctor, and worth 
£600. Can you believe that this great 
doctor, doctor though he is, has not yet 
contrived to make our English women 
pay his ransom! ‘The world is degene- 
rating, young fellow ; it was better in my 
time.” 

Upon this he sprung up actively, and 
ran to give some orders for the start. 
Was it the pleasure of taking the field, 
or joy at having seen his godson? He 
secmed twenty years younger ; he laughed, 
jested, and shook off his regal majesty. 
{ should never have supposed that the 
only event capable of unwrinkling a bri- 
_ brow was the arrival of the gen- 

armies, Sophocles, Vasili, the Corfiote, 
and the other chiefs made the King’s 
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pleasure known throughont thie camp 
Every body was soon ready to start, thanks 
to the morning’s alarm. ‘The young ad. 
jutant, Spiro, and the nine men picked 
from the gendarmes, exchanged their uni. 
forms for the picturesque attire of the 
bandits. The new brigands testified no re- 
gret for therr first profession, and the only 
persons who murmured were those who 
remained under tlie flag. ‘Two or three 
grey moustaches said aloud that selection 
was too much favoured, and the claims of 
seniority overlooked. Some growlers 
boasted of their length of service, and 
asserted that they had a right to be dis. 
charged into the brigand ranks. The 
Captain pacified them as well as he could 
by promising that their turn should come. 

HadyiStavros, before starting, handed 
oversall his keys to his substitute. Ife 
showed ‘him the wine grotto, the flow- 
case, the cheese crevice, and the trunk of 
the tree in which the coffee was kept. 
He ‘taught him all the precautions that 
eould prevent our flight and keep so pre- 


ious a capital. The handsome Pericles 


answered with a smile— 

“ What do you fear? 
holder.” 

At seven in the morning the King 
started, and his subjects detiled one by 
one behind him. ‘The whole band pro- 
ceeded in a northern direction, turning 
their backs on the Scironian rocks. It 
returned by a long but convenient road 
through the ravine which passed under 
our apartment. ‘The brigands were sing- 
ing at the top of their voices while march- 
ing in the water of the cascade. Their 
warlike march was a song of four lines, a 
song of Hadji Stavros’ youth. 


I am a share- 


“A black-eyed robber marched down to the 


plains,” &c. 


You must know it, though, for the little 
boys at Athens sing nothing else when 
goiug to catechism. 

Mrs. Simons, who was sleeping by her 
daughter’s side and dreaming, as usual, 
of gendarmes, woke up with a start and 
ran to the window, that is to say, the 
cascade. She was cruelly disabused on 
seeing enemics when she expected sa- 
viours. She recognised the King, the 
Corfiote, and several others. What sur- 
prised her most was the importance aud 
number of their early expedition. She 
counted sixty men following Hadj! 
Stavros. 

“ Sixty,” she thought ; “they are only 
twenty left to guard us.” 
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The idea of an escape, which she had 
repulsed on the day before, presented 
itself again to her mind with some autho- 
rity. In the midst of her reflections, she 
saw the rear-guard march past, what she did 
not expect, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen, twenty men! Why, there was 
no one left in the camp. The marching 
past still continued: the band consisted 
of eighty persons, and she had counted 
ninety! A dozen dogs closed the march, 
but she did not take the trouble to count 
them. 
= Mary Anne rose at her mother’s cry, 
and rushed out of the tent. 

* Free !”? Mrs. Simons screamed ; “they 
are all gone. What do I say? more have 
gone than there were. Let us hasten, my 
child.” 

They ran up the steps, and saw the 
King’s camp occupied by the gendarmes. 
The Greek flag floated triumphantiy from 
a fir-bush, and Hadji Stavros’ place was 
occupied by Captain Pericles. Mrs. Simons 
rushed into his arms with such eagerness 
that le had some difficulty in parrying 
the embrace. 

“ Angel of Heaven!” she said to him, 
“the brigands have departed.” 

The Captain answered in English : 

* Yes, Madam,” 

‘You have put them to flight 

“It is true, Madam, that they would 
be here still, were it not for us.” 

“ Excellent young man! the battle must 
have been brisk !” 

“ Not very so. 
say.” 

‘And we are free 

* OF course.” 

And can return to Athens ” 

“* When we please.” 

* Well, then, let us be off. 

“* Impossible for the moment.” 

* What have we to do here ?” 

“Our duty as victors. We hold the 
field of battle!” 

‘Mary Anne, take that gentleman’s 
hand,” 

The young lady obeyed. 

“Tt is Heaven who sends you, sir,” 
Mrs. Simons continued. ‘“ We had lost 
all hope. Our only defender was a 
young German, of middle class, a pro- 
lessor who collects herbs, and wished to 
Save us by the most fearful roads. At 
length you have arrived! I was quite 
sure we should be delivered by the gen- 
darmes, was I not, Mary Anne ?” 

Yes, mamma.” 
“You must know, sir, that those bri- 


I had only a word to 


$92 


gands are the vilest of men. ‘They began 
by taking from us all we had about us.” 

« All ?? the Captain asked. 

“ All; excepting my watch, which I was 
careful to hide.” 

“You did well, madam. And they 
kept what they took from you ?” 

‘No: they restored us twelve pounds, 
a silver housewife, and my daughter's 
watch.” 

“Are those articles still in your pos- 
session ?” 

“Of course.” 

“Did they take your rings and ear- 
rings ?” 

“ No, se>” 

“ Be kind enough to give them to me.” 

“Give you what ?” 

“Your rings, earrings, a silver house- 
wife, two watches, and the sum of twelve 
pounds.” 

Mrs. Simons sharply exclaimed— 

“What, sir! you wish to take from 
us what the brigands restored to us ?” 

The Captain answered with dignity— 

“ Madam, I know my duty.” 

“Ts it your duty to strip us ?” 

“Tt is my duty to collect all articles 
required for the trial of Hadji Stavros.” 

‘Then he will be tried ?” 

* As soon as we have caught him.” 

“I fancy that our jewellery and money 
will be of no service, and you have 
abundant evidence to hang nim. In the 
first place, he has arrested two English 
ladies ; what more is needed ?” 

“The forms of justice must be observed, 
madam.” 

“ But, my dear sir, among the objects 
you ask me for, there are some on which 
I set a special value.” 

‘The greater reason, madam, to en- 
trust them to me.” 

“ But if I have no watch, I shall not 
know——” 

“‘ Madam, I shall always be delighted to 
tell you what o’clock it is.” 

Mary Anne remarked, in her turn, 
that she had a repugnance to remove her 
earrings. 

“You are lovely enough, Miss,” the 
gallant Captain replied, “not to require 
ornaments. You can do better without 
your jewellery, than your jewellery can do 
without you.” 

“You are too kind, sir; but my 
silver housewife is an indispensable 
article.” 

‘* You area thousand times in the right, 
Miss ; I implore you not to insist on this 
point. Do not redouble the regret I 
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already feel at legally stripping two per- 
sons of such distinction. Alas! Miss, 
we soldiers are the slaves of duty, the 
instruments of the law. Deign to take 
my arm, and I will have the honour of 
conducting you to your tent. There we 
will proceed to draw up the inventory, 
if you will permit me.” 

I had not lost a word of this dialogue, 
and restrained myself to the end; but 
when I saw this scoundrel of a gendarme 
offer his arm to Mary Anne to strip her 
politely, I felt myself boiling, and I 
walked straight up to him to tell him my 
mind. He must have read in my eyes 
the opening of my address, for he gave 
me a threatening glance, left the ladies 
at the head of the steps, placed a sentry 
at the door, aud returned to me, saying— 

“Tt is our turn now.” 

He led me, without another word, into 
the King’s cabinet. He placed himself 
before me, looked in my face, and went 
on— 

“You understand English, sir?” 

I owned the soft impeachment. He 
added, — 

* You understand Greek, too !”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tn that case, you are too clever. Can 
you understand my godfather discussing 
our matters in your presence? He may do 
so with his own, for he has no necessity to 
hide them. He is aking and only depends 
on his sabre. But I—hang it all—place 
yourself in my place. Mine is a delicate 
position, and | have a good deal to 
manage. I am not rich; I have only 
my pay, the esteem of my chief, and the 
friendship of the brigands. A traveller’s 
indiscretion may cause me to lose two- 
thirds of my fortune.” 

* And you expect that I shall maintain 
secrecy as to your infamy!” 

“When I expect anything, sir, my 
confidence is rarely deceived. I do not 
know if you will leave these mountains 
at once, or if your ransom will be paid. 
{f my godfather is obliged to cut your 
head off, 1 am at my ease, and you will 
not chatter. If, on the contrary, you re- 
turn to Athens, I advise you, as a friend, 
to be silent about what you have seen. 
Imitate the discretion of the late Duchess 
of Piacenza, who was arrested by Bibribi, 
and died ten years later, without telling 
a soul what had happened to her. Do you 
know the proverb that says, ‘The tongue 
cuts the throat ?? Meditate on it seriously, 


and do not place yourself in a position to 
verify its correctness.” 
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* Threats !” 

“T do not threaten you, sir; I am too 
well-bred a man to descend to such; J 
warn you. If you chatter I shall not 
avenge myself. But all the men of my 
company are devoted to their captain, 
They take my interests to heart more 
warmly than Ido myself, and they would 
be merciless, to my great regret, to any im. 
prudent man who caused me annoyance.” 

‘* What do you fear if you have so many 
accomplices ?” 

“I fear nothing from the Greeks; and 
in ordinary times I should not insist so 
strongly on my recommendations. We 
have certainly among our chiefs some 
enemies who assert that the brigands 
should be treated like the Turks; but I 
should also find valuable defenders, if the 
affair were discussed in the family. 
The misfortune is that the diplomatists 
might interfere; for the presence of a 
foreign army doubtless injures the success 
of my cause. If any accident happened 
to me through your fault, just sce to 
what you would be exposed! You can- 
not walk four paces in the kingdom with- 
out meeting a gendarme: the road from 
the Pireens to Athens is under the in- 
spection of these hotheads, and an accl- 
dent so easily happens.” 

“ Very good, sir; I will reflect.” 

‘You promise me secrecy ?”’ 

“You have nothing to ask of me, and 1 
have nothing to promise you. You warn 
me of the danger of indiscretions; I 
make a note of it, and consider it said.” 

“When you are in Germany you can 
tell anything you please; speak, write, 
print, and I shall not care. ‘The works 
published against us do no one any harm, 
except, perhaps, the authors. You are 
at liberty to attempt it. Ifyou faithfully 
depict what you have scen, the cood 
people of Europe will accuse you ol 
blackening an illustrious and oppressed 
people. Our friends—and we have many 
among the folk of sixty years of age—will 
tax you with feebleness, caprice, and even 
ingratitude. You will be reminded that 
you were a guest of Hadji Stavros and 
mine; you will be reproached with be- 
traying the sacred laws of hospitality. 
But the most pleasant part of the allair 
is that you will not be believed. ‘The 
public only give their confidence to 
probable falsehoods. Go and try to per- 
suade the people of London, Paris, oF 
Berlin, that you saw a captain of gel- 
darmes embrace a brigand chief! a com- 
pany of picked troops guard Hadji Stav- 
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ros’s prisoners to give him time to plunder 
the army chest ! the highest functionaries 
of the State form a company to rob 
travellers! You might just as well tell 
them that the men of Attica have formed 
an alliance with the cats, and that the 
lambs seck their food in the wolf's throat. 
Do you know what protects us against 
the anecr of Europe? It is the impro- 
bability of our civilization. Fortunately 
for the kingdom, all the truth written 
against us will be always too violent to be 
believed. I might mention to you a 
small book, which is not in our praise, 
though it is true from one end to the 
other.* It has been read a little every- 
where ; it was considered curious in Paris; 
but I know of one city where it appeared 
true: Athens. I do not forbid you 
adding a second volume, but wait till you 
have gone; if not, there may perhaps be a 
spot of blood on the last page.” 

“But,” I remarked, ‘‘ supposing an in- 
discretion is committed before my de- 
parture, how will you know that it ema- 
nates from me?” 

“You are alone in my secret. The 
Englishwomen are persuaded that I am 
delivering them from Hadji Stavros, and 
I undertake to keep up the error till the 
King’s return. It is a matter of two days, 
then, at the most. We are forty-nine 
stadia from the Scironian rocks; our 
friends will arrive there to night. They 
will deal their blow to-morrow evening, 
and whether conquerors or conquered, 
will be here by Monday morning. We 
will contrive to prove to our prisoners 
that the brigands have surprised us. So 
long as my godpapa is absent, I will pro- 
tect you against yourself by keeping you 
apart from these ladies. I borrow yourtent, 
too. You must see, sir, that [have a more 
delicate skin than worthy Hadji Stavros, 
and cannot expose my complexion to the 
ruggedness of the climate. What would 
be said at the Court ball of the 15th, if I 
were seen as rough as a peasant ? Besides, 
I must be company to the afflicted 
prisoners ; it is my duty as liberator. As 
for you, you will x ten among my soldiers. 
Permit me to give an order which con- 
cerns you. Yanni, Corporal Yanni! I 
entrust the guard of this gentleman to 
you. Place round him four sentinels to 
watch him day and night, and accompany 
him everywhere with shouldered muskets. 


* M. About alludes here to his own first 
political work La Gréce Contemporaine, which 
created a considerable sensation on its first 
appearance, kut is now forgotten. 


You will relieve them every two hours. 
March !” 

He bowed to me with slightly ironical 
politeness, went down the stairs singing, 
and the sentry presented arms to him. 

From this moment commenced for me 
a punishment of which the human mind 
can form no idea. Every one knows, or 
can guess what a prison is like; but try 
to imagine a living and perambulating 
prison, whose four walls come and go, 
retreat, draw nearer, turn and return, 
rub their hands, scratch themselves, 
cough, shake themselves, and obstinately 
fix eight large black eyes on the prisoner. 
IT essayed a walk; my dungeon with the 
cight paws regulated its pace by mine. | 
pushed on to the frontiers of the camp ; 
the two men before me stopped short, 
and I ran my head against their uniform. 
I came back; my four walls turned on 
their axis like the scenes of a theatre. 
Altogether weary of this, I sat down. 
My prison began marching round me; I 
resembled a drunken man who sees his 
house going round him. I closed my eyes, 
but the cadenced sound of the military 
step soon wearied my tympanum. “If 
these four warriors would only talk to 
me,” I thought to myself. ‘1 will try 
them with Greek ; that is a way of seduc- 
tion I have always found successful with 
sentries.” I tried, but it was lost time. 
The wall possibly had ears, but the use of 
their voices was interdicted them; men 
must not talk when on duty. [I tried 
bribery and corruption; I drew from my 
pocket the money Hadji Stavros had re- 
stored me, and which the Captain had 
forgotten to take from me, and distributed 
it to the four cardinal points of iny lodg- 
ing. The gloomy, frowning walls assumed 
a laughing physiognomy, and my dungeon 
was illumined as if by asunbeam. Buta 
few minutes later the corporal came to 
relieve the sentries; I had been a prisoner 
exactly two hours. 

The day appeared to me long; tlie 
night eternal, The Captain had confis- 
cated my bed with my tent, and the rock 
that served me as a couch was not as soft 
as down. Asmall rain penetrating as air 
made me feel cruelly that roofing is 
a fine invention, and slaters render real 
services to society. If at times, in spite 
of the rigours of the sky, I managed to fal] 
asleep, I was almost immediately aroused 
by Corporal Yanni giving the word of 
command. Lastly—shall I tell you ?— 
asleep or awake, I fancied I could see 
Mary Anne and her respectable mamma 
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pressing the hands of their liberator. Ah, 
sir, how I began to do justice to the good 
old King of the Mountains! how I with- 
drew the maledictions I had hurled 
against him! how I regretted his gentle 
and paternal government ! how I prayed 
for his return! Fervently I said, ‘ May 
the victory remain with Hadji Stavros! 
may all the soldiers of the kingdom fall 
before him! may the chest, and even the 
last crown of this imperial army fall into 
his hands! and may the brigands soon 
return to deliver us from the gen- 
darmes !” 


As I concluded my vows, a well-sus- 


tained file-fire was heard in the centre of 
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the camp. This surprise was repeated 
several times during the day and the 
following night. It was another trick 
of that fellow Pericles; in order to 
deceive Mrs. Simons, and more fully to 
persuade her that he was defending her 
against an army of bandits, he ordered his 
men to fire a volley every now and 
then. 

This fancy all but cost him dear. 
When the brigands reached the camp at 
dawn on Monday morning, they fancied 
they had to do with real enemies, and 
replied with several bullets, which unfor- 
tunately struck nobody. 


(To be continued.) 


ANIMAL LIFE IN THE OCEAN. 


CHAPTER. ITI. 
(contin ed.) 


Tue Gannet (Su/a Bassana) has derived 
its name from the locality where it is 
most frequently found. The Bass, a high 
steep mass of rock, at the mouth of the 
Forth, resembles, in the distance, a mound 
of chalk, from the multitude of gannets 
and other sea birds sitting on it, although 
it is really formed of red porphyry.* The 
waves only allow a landing at one spot, 
and the entrance to this natural fortress 
is protected by a locked door. The owner, 
at the time when Mr. Fleischer visited 
the Bass, had let it to another man for a 
yearly rental of thirty-five pounds. No 
eggs are collected upon it, and there is a 
fine of five pounds for killing an old bird ; 
only the young birds are exposed to 
danger. The sport begins on August Ist ; 
they are taken with the hands or knocked 
over with sticks, and then sold in Edin- 
boro’ Market at half-a-crown a-head. The 
gannet is also found frequently at Ailsa, 


on the coast of Arran, and the island of 


St. Kilda; but nowhere else in Europe. 
Though this bird is regarded as very 

foolish, it does not display that quality 

when fishing. Flying quickly over the 


* The trap of the Bass has been described by 
Boué as a clinkstone; by Mr. James Nicol, in 
his Guide to the Geology af Scotland, as a fine 
granular greenstone or clinkstone. Mr. Hugh 
Miller de-cribes it as “an intermediate hybrid 
species."-—The Bass Rock, p. 102. 


water, so soon as it sees a fish swimming 
below, it falls perpendicularly upon it, 
head first, and never misses its mark. As 
it is compelled to drop a little before it 
can fly, it is obliged to build its nest on 
high walls, or on the sides of precipices. 
The family of the Gulls (Laride), to 
which the gulls, terns, petrels, and alba- 
trosses belong, is widely extended over 
the globe. All birds of this genus are 
endowed with great power of flight, and 
are distinguished by the easy grace of 
their movements, as they float through 
the air with a scarcely perceptible motion 
of the wings. Their form is handsome 
and well-proportioned; some bearing 4 
likeness to the swallow, others to the 
pigeon. Nearly all undergo remarkable 
changes of plumage at varicus ages, and 
some even change the colour of their 
dress annually, the feathers grower darker 
at, the period of inenbation. This change 
of colour, according to some naturalists, 
takes place without moulting, for the head- 
feathers, originally whity brown, gradually 
change to dark brown or black. _Unhap- 
ily, the conduct of these birds does not 
leet with their fair exterior, for 
they are all remarkable for piratical pro- 
pensities and insatiable voracity. _ 
The cry of the gull is very peculiar, 4 
medley of laughing and crying; an 
when it is mingled with the hoarse murmut 
of the waves on some desolate island, It 
seems to suit the character of the scene. 
It is delightful to watch the manceuvres 
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of the gulls at the mouths of the larger 
rivers, and notice how busily they are 
engaged in picking up the animal sub- 
stances which the etux or reflux carries 
to the sea. At times they descend to 
the crest of the rising wave; and then 
they skin the surface of the water, or 
dive, with closed wings, immediately to 
re-appear, holding a fish in the beak. 

Many varieties of gulls inhabit the 
northern coasts, and breed in many 
localities. 

The Kittywake, or Three-toed Gull 
(Larus tridactylus), one of the most 
common sea-birds in Greenland, Iceland, 
the Ferroes, and. the Scottish islands, 
builds its sea-weed nest on the highest 
and most inaccessible crags. 

At Grimsoé, according to Faber. (Pro- 
domus of Icelandic Ornithology);, they: 


brood in such numbers, that their floeks 


obscure the sun when they rise, cover the 
islands when they settle, deafen the ear 
when they croak, and render the green 
rocks almost white where they breed. 

On the celebrated Bird Mount, at the 
northern extremity of Sylt, the Silver 
Gull plays a very prominent part. Its 
size, equal to that of a crow, though 
with much longer wings, its pleasant 
shape, the purest, most dazzling white as 
the prominent colour on the back, gently 
tinging off into light ash blue; the black 
velvet ends of the wings, with snow-white 
pots; the cheerful yellow eyes, the 
bright ochre beak, with its coral spots 
—all this together produces a most 
charming picture. 

On the same promontory, but at some 
distance, the Black-backed Gulls (Larus 
canus) breed; they are much smaller than 
the former, and their unspotted beaks are 
weaker; and it is the same with the 
Kent and Caspian Gulls. How strange 
it is, that here, as at other gathering- 
placcs, each sea-bird: occupies a distinct 
district, while only the Auks brood to- 
gether. What can induce the birds to 
assemble in such large masses, and then 
keep aloof from each other ? 

The proprietor of the gull-preserve at 
Sylt nets two hundred dollars a year. 
90,000 eggs, which are larger than those 
of the turkey, are collected annually, 
packed in moss, and exported to the Con- 
tment. Three men are engaged in col- 
lecting them, from 8 a.m. to the after- 
noon, and receive in payment all the 
sinall eggs, which also amount to 20,000. 

But though the gulls collect in large 
numbers at Sylt, they have chosen the 
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small island of Norder Oog as their head- 
quarters. ‘The breeding colony of Kent 
‘Terns (Sterua Cantiaca) is estimated at 
no less than a million, so that when 
the birds are sitting, the island, at the 
distance of five miles, looks like a white 
strip on the water; but when they rise, 
they form a dense revolving cloud. ‘The 
eggs at some places are sa.close together 
that it is: impossible to walk without 
crushing them ;. and the birds would 
hardly find room did they not sit with 
their heads toward the sea, as is tlic 
habit with all varieties of the sea-swal- 
low. It is. extraordinary how each bird 
recognises its own eggs—it might be 
thought impossible, did not instinct effect 
impossibilities. ‘The noise is indescrib- 
able, for even through the night they 
keep up a constant and often very ani- 
mated chattering. Any one who ap- 
proaches them by day is soon surrounded 
by the chattering mob; and these birds, 
generally so shy, will fly so close to his 
head, as often to strike him with their 
wings. 

On Novaia Zemlia’s ice-girt shores, on 
the summit of isolated pinnacles, and 
suffering the presence of no other bird, 
broods the great Grey Gull (Larus g/aucus), 
which the Uutch whalers, either through 
respect or the want of it, have christened 
the “‘ Burgomaster.” This haughty bird, 
which is twenty-eight inches in length, 
aud measures five feet with outstretched 
wings, seems to feel himself lord of the 
creation, and no other bird dares to dis- 
pute with it the daintiest. morsels, when 
it settles on a deal whale. 

Yet it yields to superior strength when 
its comes across the Black-and-white Gull 
(Larus marinus). This bird deprives the 
Burgomaster of his prey, attacks ailing 
birds, drags the Auk’s eggs into its nest, 
and sucks them, and also collects, on the 


strand, the hopping sea-insects and. mol- 


luscs. 

In the Predatory Gulls (ZLestris pa- 
risiticus: LL. cuatarrhactes,) the. weight 
of the body is so small, in compa- 
rison with the mass of plumage, that 
they are but poor divers. Unable to 
fish for themselves, they are compelled 
to plunder their weaker relatives. Hardly 
do they see that a Three-toed, or Silver 
Gull has made a good haul, than they 
immediately give chase, and compel it to 
disgorge the just swallowed. fish. This 
they contrive to catch very carefully ere 
it reaches the water. 

Although the sea-swallows and gulls 
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are distinguished for a rapid flight, and 
are often seen far from land, only the 
Storm-birds (Procellarig) and Albatrosses 
deserve to be called ocean-birds, as they 
remain almost constantly far at sea, and 
only visit solitary islands and coasts at 
the brooding season. 
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The Storm-birds, which are also called 
Peter’s-birds or Petrels, are found Over 
the entire ocean; but the petrels that 
inhabit the Northern Arctic vary from 
those at the South Pole, and between the 
two extremities of the earth are other 
varicties, which never quit tropical waters, 





SEA-GULL. 


The Icy Petrel, or Fulmar (Procellaria 
glacialis), is found in the northern seas. 
So soon as the whaler has left the Shet- 
land Islands behind him, the ship is 
accompanied by these whitish-grey birds, 
which are ever vigilant, and dart like an 
arrow on anything thrown overboard. 
This bird, so helpless on land, flies in the 
fiercest storm against the wind. ‘They 
are often seen collected by thousands on 
a dead whale, and they appear with the 
same wondrous rapidity as the condors and 
vultures on the Peruvian plateaus, when 
prey is scented. 

If a stone be thrown among them, the 
nearest rise, and the terror extends, until 
the whole flock rises with hoarse croak- 
ing. The greediness of this stupid bird, 
which will not be driven off, however 
much they may be struck at with the 
boathook, affords sailors rare sport. If 
prey is scarce, the Fulmar will follow the 
diving whale, as if speculating upon its 
future fate; and thus shows the expe- 
rienced whaler, by its peculiar fluttering 
flight, where he may seek his prey. 

The Arctic Petrel (P. gelida) does not 
appear to approach so near the pole as the 
Fulmar. It is rare in Iceland, and large 
quantities breed in Newfoundland. The 
same is the case with the Mother Carey’s 
Chicken (P. anglorum), which is re- 
peatedly met with on the Ferroes and the 
Shetland Islands. The tropical Petrels 
are the least known. They do not appear 
to collect in flocks, and rarely follow 
vessels. The first Pintados (P. capensis) 
are seen about 45° south latitude, and 


begin to grow scarce after crossing the 
sixtieth parallel. The Giant Petrel (P. 
gigantea) extends as far as the southern 
icebanks, where the Antarctic (P. aatare- 
tica) and Snowy Petrels (P. xivea) make 
their first appearance. They never quit 
this harsh climate, and are often seen 
by hundreds on the drift ice. 

Thus nature has appointed settled 
limits for petrels as for whales and every 
swimming and flying creature, and allotted 
the varieties among the deserts of the 
waters. Who can tell us the mysterious 
law which gives each its home? Who 
can reveal to us the invisible barriers 
which they dare not go beyond ? 

The Dwarf Petrel (P. pelayica) seems 
to be everywhere visible ; but three 
varieties have already been distinguished 
in this species. It is about the size ol 
a swallow, and is not unlike this bird in 
appearance and flight. Although the 
smallest of all sea-birds, it defies the most 
furious hurricane, and skims boldly along 
the surface of the waves. Like all of 
the family, it is nearly always at sea ; but 
at the season of incubation, it seeks 
solitary rocks and coasts, where it lays 
its single egg in cavities and fissures. 

The food of the Petrels agrees but 
slightly with their external beauty, for 
they are the crows of the ocean, and live 
on all the dead animal substances that 
float on the surface. All the Petrels have 
the remarkable faculty of spitting from 
their nostrils on evil-smelling oil when 
they are frightened. 

The Albatross (Diomedea exulans) is the 
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real king of the water, the picture of a 
hero, who, beneath the most violent 
storms of evil fortune, preserves the 
unvarying equanimity of a brave heart. 

Proudly and nobly the Albatross floats 
in its element, and defies the fury of the 
storm, not touching the water with even 
the extremities of its wings. It rises with 
the waves, and sinks calmly again into the 
abyss. 

‘It is marvellous,” M. de Tessan says 
(Expédition de la Venus) “ how the Alba- 
trosses deride the fury of the unchained 
elements, and fly against the most violent 
wind. Our sailors said that they were 
as easy as if they were at home. And 
really this word is characteristic ; for you 
iiardly saw one move in a quarter of an 
hour, though they hover in the air. When 
quite close, the eye can detect a slight 
tremulous motion of the hinder plumage, 
and the ear notices the sound of feathers 
ruffmg gently. Probably the cause of 
this long soaring can be found in the 
vibratory movement of the wings, which 
resembles that of the fish’s tail.” 
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The Albatross exceeds the Swan in size, 
weighs twelve to twenty-eight pounds, 
and, with out-stretched wings, measures 
ten to fifteen feet. 

For weeks and months it will follow a 
ship; but Harvey (Sea-Side Book) fancies 
that the duration of its flight has been 
over-estimated. Although, like the Gull 
and Sea-swallow, it is not a diver, if 
swims with great ease; and in spite of 
the enormous width of its wings, it can 
rise into the air very quickly again. It 
is true, that a captured Albatross cannot 
raise itself from the narrow space of thie 
deck; whence it has been precipitately 
concluded, that the birds which follow thie 
ship have spent the whole time in the air. 
But no one can have observed the wan- 
dering Albatross closely, without seeing 
that it frequently sits on the water. Ii 
lives on animal substances that float on 
the surface of the sea; and though if a’ 
times sweeps up its food while flying, it 
just as frequently folds its wings, and 
swims round like a Gull. If it desire to 
rise again, it takes a run, while flapping 
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the water with its wings, till it has at- 
tained the proper impulse, and found a 
wave of sufficient height, from whose crest 
it springs, and begins anew its majestic 
flicht across the world of waters. The 
Albatross is rarely seen in the north; it 
belongs especially to the southern hemi- 
sphere. A short-tailed variety (Diomedea 
brachyoma) is found frequently in the 
Kamtschatkan waters, but the wandering 
Albatross rarely crosses the thirtieth 
parallel of southern latitude, and is met 


with more frequently as higher latitudes 
are A Between 59° and 60° it 
was most frequently seen by Freycinet ; 
aud probably it knows no other southern 
barrier than that of the Polar ice. It flies 
through all the meridians of this enormous 
space; but the true stormy regions— 
Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope 
—are its favourite habitat. 

All voyagers know that they are not 
far from the southern promontory of 
‘Africa when Albatrosses appear in large 
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numbers. These birds are the vultures of 
the ocean; their crooked sharp-edged 
beak is better adapted to tear asunder a 
lifeless prey than to catch the rapid fish. 
They scent a dead whale from an immense 
distance, and soon collect in large bodies 
round the corpse. In addition to this 
rather chance food, they devour crusta- 
eeans and pteropods; but, above all, 
cephalopods, which are very frequent in 
the open sea, and, as we have seen, sup- 
port the gigantic Sperm Whales. Rem- 
nants of cephalopods are almost always 
found in their maw, but never any fish. 
The Auckland and Campbell Islands ap- 

ear to be the favourite breeding-places 
of the Albatross. While SirJames Ross 
was anchoring off them in November, 
these birds were so busy breeding, that 
they were caught without any resistance. 
Their nest consists of a sand-heap, mixed 
with grass and dry leaves; it 1s eighteen 
inches in height, with a diameter of 
twenty-seven inches at the top, and six 
at the base. While breeding, the bird’s 
snow-white breast surmounts the grasses, 
and betrays it from a long distance. If 
you attempt to drive it from its eggs it 
offers a vigorous resistance, and gnashes 
its beak as if in defiance. Its greatest 
enemy is a wild gull (Lestris antareticus), 
which is ever on the watch; and so-‘soon 
as the bird leaves its nest, it flies down to 
it, and plunders it. 


Though the Albatross flies quickly, 
thought traverses space even more ra- 
pidly, and transports us suddenly from 
the desert islands of the South Sea to 
another hemisphere. Henee we ask our 
reader, to whom we wish to offer asketch 
of a republic of birds, to.aceompany us to 
St. Kilda, the outermost.of the Hebrides, 
where the magnificent rock-seenery »will 
at once delight him. The -small island, 
which is about five miles in cireumference, 
rises almost perpendicularly from the lap 
of ocean, and forms, at its eastern end, 
which rises 1380 feet above the level of 
the sea, the highest promontory in the 
British isles. From the edge of this 
abyss, a prospect surpassing all descrip- 
tion is obtained. At many spots, the rock 
is hidden by myriads of brooding sea- 
birds ; the atmosphere is filled with their 
croaking flocks, and the water appears 
everywhere covered with them. Every 
high plateau is closely invested by Three- 
toed Gulls. Boobies and Guillemots, 
Fulmars and Puffins, have taken posses- 
sion of all the grassy slopes; while close 


to the water’s edge, in cavities excavated 
by the sweil, groups of Cormorants Stand, 
motionless and erect, like unclean Spirits, 
guarding the entrance of a gloomy en- 
chanted cave. 

If a lump of stone be rolled from the 
summit into the sea a most remarkable 
tumult is produced. Perhaps the block 
kills a luckless Fulmar brooding on its 
nest; then it bounds with miglity leaps, 
and awakening the echoes, deeper and 
deeper into the abyss, here tearing deep 
furrows in the grassy slopes, there dashing 
against projecting points, and driving the 
startled birds in every direction. ‘Their 
rising clouds indicate its dangerous path, 
till at length it disappears in the waves, 
carrying many a victim with it. Before 
long, however, the disturbed denizens 
return to their nests; and the tumult 
gradually subsides. 

Several varieties of the Gull are found 
on St. Kilda; as Lvrus marinus, fuscus, 
canus, tridactylus. ‘The latter is the most 
common, which, as we have mentioned, 
builds its nest on most inaccessible spots, 
and is not troubled by the islanders. If 
a colony of these Gulls be disturbed, they 
leave their nests in a body, and fly round 
the intruder in dense masses. ‘Tire noise 
of their wings, with their loud cries, to 
which the deep notes of the Gannets, and 
the hoarse croaking of the larger Gulls are 
joined, produce a medley of sounds such 
as‘can be heard nowhere else. 

The Fulmar broods on St. Kilda in 
extraordinary numbers, and is to the 
natives by far the most. valuable produc- 
tion of their island. It is found on the 
highest rocks, but only on those having 
grass growing on their sides. On being 
seized, it ejects a clear amber-coloured 
oil, which is regarded by the islanders as 


‘a universal remedy inall external ailments, 


and especially in chronic rheumatism ; it 
is also -used ‘to feed ‘their lamps. ‘The 
best is obtained from the old birds by 
surprising them by night, and squeezing 
their beaks. After this, they are per- 
mitted to eject a couple of spoontuls of 
oil into the dried maw of a gannet, which 
is employed as receiver. 

The bird-catchers of St. Kilda fre- 
queutly risk their lives in following the 
Fulmar. ‘Iwo of them, provided with 
long ropes, proceed to the edge of a crag. 


One of them fastens the strongest cord 


under his arms, and holding the end of 
the other in his hand, is lowered from the 
rock. His companion stands a little 
distance from the edge, holding the rope 
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which is fastened round his waist tightly 
with both hands, while he allows the 
signal end to slip away under his foot. 
So soon as the fowler reaches a slope 
covered with fulmars, he collects lis 
harvest: he picks up eggs and young, 
and kills the old birds with a short stick, 
or catches them with a noose fastened 
to the end of a switch. He then fastens 
the birds together, and seeks a new 
colony; till, at length, richly laden, he 
gives the signal to be pulled up. 

The skill of these island cragsmen is 
astounding. ‘lhe smallest surface is suf- 
ficient for them to stand on; and they 
crawl on hands and knees, when loaded 
with birds, along the narrowest ledges of 
rock. ‘Their strength is so great, that 
if the fowler who has been let down makes 
a false step, and falls the whole length of 
the rope into the abyss, his comrade saves 
him and himself by his obstinate resist- 
ance. Such strength reminds us of the 
heroic age. But even more wonderful 
stories are told. One morning, a fowler 
went out alone. After fastening his cord 
round a rock, he let himself down till he 
reached the spot where he hoped to have 
a good day’s work. By cleverly using 
his feet to swing himself from the crag, 
he managed to reach the spot, but neg- 
lected to fasten the rope round his body. 
While collecting the birds, it slipped from 
his hands, oscillated a few times, but at 
last hung motiouless from six to eight 
fect from his hand. For a moment the 
cragsman stood in mute horror, almost 
robbed of his senses by the sudden awful- 
ness of his position. And it was, in 
truth, frightful: the roek above him was 
steep as a wall; the sea below was filled 
with jagged rocks; there was no chance 
that, at the depth he was, his voice could 
reach the ears of his fellow-men. ‘There 
was only one thing left him: a fright- 
ful leap might enable him to seize the 
rope, and save himself. If he missed, 
death was certain; but better so than to 
die of starvation on the crag. He there- 
fore formed a brave resolution, muttered 
a short fervent prayer, collected all Ins 
strength, and sprang into the vacuum. 
He lived to tell the deed ; for he sueceeded 
in clutching the rope, and returning to 
his family. 

Enormous swarms of Gannets are also 
found on St. Kilda. This bird flies nearly 
every morning across to the other He- 
brides, the nearest of which is about fifty 
miles, to fish in the bays. It is very 
silent in its brooding-place, from which it 


excludes all other birds. Not a single 
gannet broods on Hirta, while Borreray is 
nearly entirely covered with them, as well 
as the adjacent rocks, Stack Ly and Stack 
Narmin. ‘The latter appear from a 
distance to be covered with snow; a de- 
ception produced by the countless gannets 
which lie on the rocks or fly around them. 
Twenty-two thousand of these birds are 
killed annually at St. Kilda, and an enor- 
mous number of their eggs collected, 
without any sign of a decrease in their 
number. It has been calculated that 
this species alone devours close on 
100,000,000 herrings annually. 

Storm-birds, Kittiwakes, Puffins, and 
Auks (dlea tordo), are also met with in 
large numbers on St. Kilda. If we now re- 
flect. that similar congregationsof birds are 
found on all the coasts and on all the is- 
laudsof Northern Europe—all more or less 
pursued by man—we learn to admire the 
endless abundance of nature, whicli has 
covered the naked rocks with such rich 
life. The enormous number of some 
aquatic birds is the more extraordinary, 
as many species—the Auks, Fulmars, 
Gannets, and Putlins—only lay one egg, 
which is often found in such a precarious 
position on the naked rock, that it is 
difficult to comprehend how incubation is 
possible. Sea-Kagles, huge Falcons, pre- 
datory Gulls, suck the eggs, and carry off 
the young birds: the Lestris catarrhactes 
feeds its young entirely on young Auks, 
Gannets, and Fulmars: the larver fish, 
too, snap up many a bird: hundreds 
perish in the severe cold, and in arctic 
storms: many a brood is destroyed at one 
swoop by a spring-tide, which washes 
away the eggs and helpless young birds 
—aud how many, too, does man kill ! 

Still their number and value for the 
household of the northern islanders and 
coast-dwellers remain unaltered. But 
of far greater social value than all the oil 
and meat, all the feathers and eggs of the 
hyperborean republics, has guano—or, 
more properly, Awanu—become for urope 
during the last fifteen vears. 

On nearly all the islands and the unin- 
habited promontories of the whole west 
coast of America, especially the intertropi- 
cal, this priceless dung is found; but the 
most productive and celebrated spots are 
the Chincha Islands near Peru, about 
100 miles to the south of Callao, where 
it forms enormous strata, fifty to sixty 
feet in depth. 

The upper strata are of a greyish-brown 
colour; those deeper, rusty-brown. ‘The 
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guano becomes gradually closer and 
firmer as the diggers go down; acircum- 
stance explained by the pressure of the 
upper strata. It is well known to be 
composed of the dung of various sea- 
birds, among which ‘I'schudi quotes Larus 
modestus, Rhynchops nigra, Plotus an- 
hinga, Pelecanus thayus, Phalacrocoraz, 
Gaimardii, and Albigula, but, above all, 
Sula variegata, as the most important 
guano manufacturers. Any one who has 
seen the enormous flocks of these birds, 
and knows not only their astonishing 
ereediness, but also the facility with 
which they can appease their hunger in 
those seas, will not feel astonished at the 
size of the guano-beds, which have beca 
produced by the uninterrupted accumula- 
tions of centuries. 

The fresh guano is white (Guano blanco), 
and is considered by Peruvian farmers 
the best. It is collected on the Punta 
de Hormillas, on Jesus, Islay, Margarita 
Island, &e. So soon as preparations are 
made to remove the guano, the birds quit 
the neighbourhood. It has also been 
noticed, that since the increase of com- 
merce and navigation, they have retired 
from those islands which are in the 
vicinity of ports. 

The Peruvians have known the use of 
gnano for many centuries : and under the 
{neas it was regarded as a valuable branch 
of the national revenue. There was a 
reed of death for killing the young 
yirds on the guano islands. ‘The eutire 
distance between Arica and Chaucay, a 
distance of two hundred nautical miles, 
was exclusively manured with guano. 
ach island had its inspector, and was 
allotted to a distinct province. Under 
the Spanish rule, the land has lost much 
of its former productiveness ; but during 
the last fifty years the Haciendas in the 
Chaueay valley have consumed annually 
25,000 to 30,000 bushels of guano, prin- 
cipally obtained from the Chincha Is- 
lands. 

The way in which guano is employed in 
Peru to manure the maize-fields is as yet 
generally unknown, and may interest our 
readers. A few weeks before the corn 
shoots up, a smail hole is dug close to 
the stalk ; a pinch of guano is placed in 
it, and covered with earth. About twelve 
hours after, the field is inundated, and 
left so for several hours. A smaller quan- 
tity of the white guano is used, and the 
field watered for a longer period. The 
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effect is incredibly rapid; and ina few 
days the plant attains double its former 
height. Ifthe dose of manure be repeated, 
the crop is thrice as fine as that obtained 
from an unmanured field. The regular 
climate of a coast where it never rains is 
the cause that the Peruvian guano pro. 
duces a much sharper manure than that 
of Africa, as less of the salt has been de- 
stroyed or evaporated. 

The use of guano in Western Europe 
has increased enormously. On the Iquique 
Island, a layer thirty feet thick covered 
a space of 220,000 square feet : in twenty- 
seven years it was carried away. Many of 
the smaller islands have also been stripped 
quite bare. In 1854, 250,000 tons, and 
in the first three months of the next 
year $0,000 tons, were dug up on the 
Chincha Islands; and the export at the 
present moment is not less than half a 
million. The Antwerp agent of the 
London house, Gibbs and Co., which has 
held a monopoly of the Chincha Islands 
for many years, receives alone 200 cargoes 
a year, and lives like a prince on the 
profits of the sale. The revenue of his 
principals is estimated at 100,000Z. a year. 
The digestive processes of the birds pro- 
duce the Peruvian government larger 
sums than all the treasures of the silver 
mines at Cerro di Paseo; and its trans- 
port undoubtedly employs a larger mer- 
cantile fleet than that which, in the last 
century, kept up the communication be- 
tween Spain and her colonies. 

The Chincha Islands,’ Castelnau says 
(Zxpédition dans les parties centrales de 
? Amérique du Sud), “ ave quite desolate, 
and denuded of vegetation. Their granite 
formation is distinctly contrasted 1 
colour with the thick guano layer which 
covers it, and looks like snow in the dis- 
tance. The steep perpendicular coasts 
render a landing difficult, but facilitate 
taking in cargo; for the vessels anchor 
close to the quarries, and all that 1s 
necessary is to lower the guano through 
a long tube into the hold. The visitor 
need only compare the excavations 
(scarcely perceptible at a short distance 
off) with the enormous layers, to feel con- 
vinced of the inexhaustibility of the 
stock.” 

A couple of huts are erected on the 
island, where a few Peruvian officials and 
soldiers watch the lading of the ships 
amid the ammoniac eflluvia. 
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THE ROUND OF WRONG. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LETTERS FROM CORFU. 


Dr. le Bris to Madame Chermidy. 
‘Corfu, April 20, 1853. 


“ My dear Madame—I did not foresee, 
on the day that I took leave of you, that 
our correspondence would be so long, nor 
did Don Diego foresee it either. If I 
could have done so, I do not think he 
would have formed the heroic resolution 
of depriving himself of your letters, and 
of living without writing to you. But all 
men are subject to errors—physicians 
above all. By the way, do not show this 
sentence to any of my colleagues. 

“We made a very stupid passage from 
Malta to Corfu, on board a remarkably 
dirty boat, in which the chimney smoked 
horribly. The wind was against us, the 
rain frequently prevented us from going 
on deck, and the waves poured into our 
berths. The sea sickness only spared the 
child and the patient ; mercies are vouch- 
safed to those who have just entered life, 
and those quitting it. Our only society 
was an Indian family just returned from 
India—a Colonel in the Company’s ser- 
vice, and his two daughters, yellow as 
Russia leather. Madeira is the only 
thing that improves by such long voyages. 
These young ladies did not honour us 
with a single word; but there is some 
slight excuse for them in the fact that 
they could not speak a syllable of French. 
At the slightest break in the sky they 
went on deck to sketch scenery like plum- 
puddings. After an everlasting passage 
of five days, the vessel brought us safely 
into port; and we did not even have a 
shipwreck as a variety. Truly, the path 
of life is paved with deception. 

“Until we can-find quartersin the coun- 
try, we are staying at the capital of the 
island, at the Victoria Hotel. We expect 
to leave it at the end of the week, but I 
cannot promise that we shall all go out on 
our feet. My poor patient is at the lowest 
cbb, for the voyage wearied her more than 
if she had suffered from sea-sickness. The 
dowager does not leave her for an instant. 
Don Diego is admirable. I do all I can, 
that is to say, very little. It is useless 
to attempt a treatment which would add 
to the suffering without any profit to the 
cure. How happy you are, Madame, to 
possess a beauty in such rosy health ! 


“Tf this crisis does not prove the last, | 
shall try ammonia or iodine. You will 
be therefore kind enough to order me 
Dr. Chartroul’s apparatus, and a quantity 
of iodized cigars. Aminonia has also 
its merits, but the only remedy on which 
we can seriously count is a miracle. 
Hence, then, live in peace, love usa little, 
and help us to do our duty to the end. 
Old Gil, whom the dowager brought here 
to wait on her, caught a fever in Italy, 
though it is not the season for fevers. It 
is one patient more and a servant less. 

“ Joy and health have a magnificent re- 

resentative in the house in the shape of 
little Gomez. You will be very happy on 
the day you see him again. We fancy we 
ean watch his growth, and that he is be- 
coming, heaven pardon me, more good- 
looking. He will be less of a Villanera 
than was at first supposed. In fact, 
nature would be ungrateful not to grant 
him a share of his mother’s beauty. He 
has outgrown his shyness, he lets you 
kiss him, and kisses you in return, and, 
in fact, is so affable that, were he a little 
girl, should have reasons to fear such 
precocity. 

“Don Diego is bargaining with a 
descendant of the doges for a house that 
would suit him tolerably well. The country 
is divided intoa number of petty estates, 
adorned with houses in a _ tottering 
condition. I visited some of the gar- 
dens, and found them generally more 
habitable than the houses attached to 
them. If we hire the Dandolo Villa we 
shall not be very badly off, for we shall only 
require to put in some panes of glass. 
The view is splendid, looking south on 
the sea. The neighbours are nobles, and 
some speak French, we are told; but who 
knows whether we shall have time to 
form their acquaintance ? 

“T shall not regret the town, though 
the life there is pleasant enough. It is 
pretty, and reminds me in some parts of 
Naples. The Esplanade, the Palace of 
the Lord High Commissioner, and the 
environs form an English town. ‘The 
English have built, at the expense of the 
Greeks, gigantic fortifications, which 
render the place a little Gibraltar. I go 
every morning to a parade of a Highiland 
regiment, whose bagpipes form my hap- 
piness. The Greek town is ancient, and 
curiously built : lofty houses, small ar- 
cades, and a pretty face at every window. 
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The Jew quarter is hideous; but there 
are pearls in this dungheap worthy the 
pencil of Gavarni. The population 1s 
Greek, Italian, Jew, Maltese, and trying 
very industriously to become English. 
We have a theatre, at which the Joan of 
Are of Maestro Verdi is performed. I 
went there one evening, when my patient’s 
pulse was under 120. At the end of the 
first act, all the audience rose respect- 
fully, while the band played ‘God save 
the Queen.” This is a custom estab- 
lished in all English possessions. Do not 
be surprised that the death of Joan of 
Arc is represented before an English au- 
dience, for the author of the libretto took 
care to tone history down. Joan of Are 
defends France against some enemies or 
other—Turks, Abyssinians, or Normans. 
She wears a cuirass of silvered paper, and 
waves a flag, the size of a fan, until the 
moment when a herald appears on the 
stage, to announce to the King that 
the enemy is routed. ‘The heroine is 
brought in on cushions; a scarf stained 
with red indicates that she is mortally 
wounded. She rises with difficulty, sings 
an aria, all with the upper register ; after 
which she expires to the applause of the 
audience. All the inhabitants of Corfu 
are persuaded that Joan died of a wound 
and a roulade. 

“The Count let me go to the theatre 
alone, and yet you know how fond he is 
of Verdi. Was it not at arepresentation 
of Hernani that his eyes met yours for 
the first time ? But the poor fellow lite- 
rally sacrifices himself to his duty. What 
a husband, madame, he will prove to the 
woman who becomes his real wife! 

“Thepapers have brought us news from 
China, which you must. have 1ead with as 
much interest as we did. It seems that 
the most pug-nosed nation in the world 
has ill-treated two French missionaries, 
and that the Natad has gone up to punish 
the culprits. If the Natad has not 
changed her commander, we shall impa- 
tiently await news of the expedition. 
Each for himself, and God for us all. I 
wish allimaginable prosperity to my friends, 
without desiring the death of anyone. The 
Chinese are said to be bad artillerymen, 
although they boast of having invented 
gunpowder. Still, it only requires a clear- 
sighted eannon-ball to render many per- 
sons happy. 

“Good-bye, madame. If I were to 
write as I love you, my letter would 
never leave off. But, after the pleasure 
of sossiping with you, IT must obey my 
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duty, which summons meto the next room 
Pleasure and duty! ‘Two horses very 
difficult to harness together But I do 
my best ; and if I cannot reconcile every- 
thing, it is because a man has not free 
elbow-room between the anvil and the 
hammer. Love me, if you can; pity me, 
if you will; do not be angry with me, 
whatever may happen; and if I were to 
send you, by the next pest, a letter sealed 
with black, do me the honour of firmly 
believing that I bave no claim on your 
gratitude. 
“‘T kiss the prettiest hand in Paris. 
‘CHARLES LE Bris.” 


The Countess Dowager of Villanera to the 
Duchess de la Tour. 


“Villa Dandolo, May 2, 1853. 


“Dear Duchess—I am worn out, but 
Germaine is better. We all shifted our 
quarters this morning, or rather 1 moved 
them all. I had the boxes to pack, the 

atient to wrap up in cotton, the child to 
{cok after, to find the carriage, and almost 
to harness the horse. The Count is fit 
for nothing; but it runs in the family. 
There is a Spanish proverb : “ As helpless 
as a Villanera.” ‘The little doctor buzzed 
round me like the fly on the coach-wheel, 
and | was obliged to make him sit down 
in a corner; for when J am busy I cannot 
bear the zeal of any one else; it vexes 
me to be helped. And that ass of a Gil 
thought proper to catch the fever, though 
it was not his day out! I am going to 
send him to Paris to be cured, and I must 
ask you to find me another. I did every- 
thing, foresaw everything, arranged every- 
thing for the best. I managed to be at 
once in doors and out; in the town and 
in the house. At last, at ten o’clock, the 
whip cracks. Fortunately, the roads are 
magnificent in this island. We rolled 
along on velvet to our villa, and here we 
are. 1 unpacked my people, opened the 
trunks, made the beds, and prepared 
dinner with a native cook, who insists on 
yutting pepper in everything, even 1m 
se and milk. They have eaten, and 
walked about the garden; they are now 
sleeping, and Iam writing to you from 
Germaine’s bed-side, like a soldier on 4 
drum on the evening of a battle. 

“The victory is ours, on the word of an 
old captain! Our child will recover, ot 
I will know the reason why! Still, she 
made me pass a very disagreeable fort- 
night in that town of Corfu. She could 
not make up her mind to sleep, and 1 
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had to treat her like an infant. She ate 
solely to please me; nothing tickled her 
appetite ; and when you do not eat, good- 
bye to strength; and she had ouly a 
breath of life left, which seemed ready to 
fly away at any moment; but 1 would 
not let it. Have courage: she has dined 
this evening; she has drunk a thimbletul 
of Cyprus, and is asleep. 

“1! have often heard it said that a 
mother grows attached to her children in 
proportion to the grief they cause her; 
but | did not know it from my own expe- 
rience. <All the Villaneras, from father to 
son, are as hardy as trees. But since 
you iutrusted to me the poor body of 
this lovely soul, since I have watched by 
our child to prevent death approaching, 
since I have learned to sutier, breathe, aud 
choke with her, I feel I have a heart. I 
was only half a mother until I had expe- 
rienced the counterstroke of another’s 
suffermg. Iam worth more, Lai better, 
Iam promoted. It is through suilering 
we draw nearer to the Mother of God, 
that model of all mothers—dAve Muria, 
mater dolorosa ! 

‘* Fear nothing, my poor Duchess. She 
will live. God would not have given me 
this profound love for her if He had 
resolved to remove her from this earth. 
Providence sports with ambition, avarice, 
and all human passions; but it respects 
legitimate affections ; it thinks twice ere 
it separates those who love each other 
piously in the bosom of a family. Why 
would it liave attached me so closely to 
our Germaine if it intended to kill her in 
my arms? Besides, the interests of our 
faiily are bound up in the life of this 
child-bride ; if we had the misfortune to 
lose her, Don Diego would form a low 
marriage some day. No, no ! Saint James, 
to whom he has built two churches, will 
never sulfer a name like ours to be con- 
nected with that of Madame Chermidy. 

“YT hope nothing from Dr. le bris ; 
your clever men do not understand how to 
cure the sick. ‘The true physicians are 
the angels in heaven, and on earth here. 
Consultations, prescriptions, and all that 
is purchaseable will not augment the 
number of our days. So now I will tell 
you what we have imagined to obtain our 
child a respite. very morning, my son, 
my grandson, and myself pray that 
Heaven will take from our lives to add to 
that of Germaine. ‘The boy joins his 
hands with us, 1 pronounce the prayer, 
and Heaven must be very deaf if it do 
not hear us, 
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“Don Diego loves his wife. I told you 
it would be so. He loves her witha pure 
love, freed from all earthly impurities. 
He feels for her that religious adoration 
with which a good Christian endows the 
saintly statue in his chapel. ‘This is the 
way with us Spaniards. We love simply, 
serlously, without any worldly hope, with 
no other reward than the pleasure o! 
falling on our knees before a venerated 
image. Germaine is nothing else; she 1s 
the perfect image of the saints in Para- 
dise. 

‘* When she is cured, ah! then we shall 
see! Let us only wait till the poor little 
pallid virgin has regained the hues of 
youth. At present her body is only a 
temple of transparent crystal, in which a 
soul is enshrined; but when a regene- 
rated blood courses through her veins, 
when the air of heaven expands her chest, 
when the generous perfumes of tlie 
country appeal to her heart, and make 
her temples beat; when bread aud wine 
have restored her strength, when impatient 
vigour makes her run beneath the orange 
trees in the gardens; oh, then she will 
enter into a new phase of beauty, and Don 
Diego has eyes. He will draw a distine- 
tion between his old amours and his pre- 
sent happiness. 1 shall not need to show 
him how a noble and chaste beauty, 
heightened’ by all the brillian«y of blood, 
aud all the splendour of virtue, is supe- 
rior to the impudent charms of a profligate 
woman. He: is on the right road; for 
four months we have been away trom 
Paris, she has not written, or received a 
letter from him. He is beginning {(o 
forget, while absent from the unworthy 
woman who was ruining him. Avsence, 
which strengthens honourable love, kills, 
in the shortest conceivable time, thiat 
coarse passion of miscalled loye which 
was only the result of association. 

“Perhaps, too, our Gerinaine will be 
gained over by the contagion of love. Up 
to the present she only loves one of the 
whole tamily. I do not speak of thie little 
Marquis, for you know she adopted him 
from the very first day ; but she displays 
towards my poor son an indilfcrence 
bearing a strong affinity to hatred. Slie 
does not ill-treat him mure than she used 
to do, and endures his attentions with 
a species of resignation. She suffers his 
presence, is no longer surprised to see lim 
by her side; and grows accustomed to him. 
But it does not require a very strong sight 
to read on her face a sulleu impatience, 
a subdued hatred, which revolts at tunes : 
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it may be the contempt a virtuous girl 
feels for a man who has been guilty of 
vice. I fear, my poor friend, that to 
forget and forgive is a virtue peculiar to 
our age; young people do not practise it 
atall. Still, I must allow that Germaine 
carefully conceals her dislike and_resent- 
ment. Her politeness to Don Diego 1s 
irreproachable. She talks with him for 
hours without complaining of fatigue. 
She listens to him talking. She answers 
sometimes. She accepts his devotion 
with a cold and ‘alaaal gentleness. A 
less delicate man would not perceive that 
he is hated; my son knows it, and par- 
dons it. Hesaid to me yesterday :—‘ It is 
impossible to detest one’s friends with 
more kindness and goodness. She is the 
angel of ingratitude.’ 

“ How willit allend? Well, believe me, 
[ have confidence in heaven: I have faith 
in my son, and good hopes for Germaine. 
We will cure her even of her ingratitude, 
especially if you will come to our assist- 
ance. I hear that the Duke walks along 
the path of virtue like a prize scholar, 
and that fathers point him out as an ex- 
ample to their sons. If you can take on 
yourself to leave him for a couple of 
months, you will be received here with 
open arms, or in case that your charming 
convert would also like to take the 
country air, there is a house to let in our 
vicinity. 

“Come soon, then, my excellent friend, 
—dear sister of my tenderness and afflic- 
tions. I love you more sincerely, in pro- 
portion as our daughter grows dearer to 
me. ‘The distance that separates us can- 
not cool so firm a friendship, and even 
if we never met again or wrote to each 
other, our prayers would cross each 
other daily as they ascended to heaven. 

“ISABELLA DE VILLANERA. 


“P.S.—Do not forget my servant, and 
mind he must be young. Our Methu- 
selahs at the Town-house would not 
grow acclimatized here.” 


Germaine to her Mother. 
** Villa Dandolo, May 7, 1853. 


“My dear Mamma,—Old Gil, who will 
deliver you this letter, will tell you how 
comfortable we all are here. He did not 
catch the fever at Corfu, but in the Cam- 
pagna, so you need not feel alarmed. 

“I have been very ill since my last 
letter, but my second mother will have 
told you how much better I am. The 
Count has also written to you, I dare say, 
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but I never inquire about his actions. | 
have been strong enough for some time 
past, indeed, to blacken four pages of 
aper ; but will you really believe that ] 
ave no time! I spend my life in breath. 
ing; it is a most agreeable occupation 
— employs me ten or twelve hours 4 
ay. 
“During the crisis I went throngh | 
suffered terribly. I do not remember ever 
having felt so bad in Paris, and I am sure 
that many persons in my place would 
have aoe for death, but I cling to 
life with incredible obstinacy. How 
ae change! and whence comes it that 
do not regard things in the same light? 

“It is doubtless because it would have 
been too sad to die far away from you, 
not to have your dear hands to close my 
eyes. However, I did not want for care: 
if I had succumbed, as the doctor rather 
expected, you would have had one conso- 
lation. ‘The most terrible thing on hear- 
ing of the death of those we love afar 
from us, is the thought that they were 
not nursed as they required. For my 

art I want nothing, and everybody is 
kind to me—even the Count. You will 
remember that, my dear mamma, if any 
misfortune should happen to me. 

“ Perhaps, too, the friendship and com- 
passion of those who surround me have 
contributed a little to attach me to life. 
The day I said farewell to you and my 
father, I said good-bye to everything. | 
did not know I was taking with me a 
real family. The doctor is admirable; he 
treats me as if he honed to cure me. 

“The Countess of Villanera (the real 
one) is your other self. The Marquis 1s an 
excellent little fellow; and old Gil was 
full of attention. I did not wish to sadden 
all these people by the sight of my death, 
and that is why I struggled so hard 
against it. All the worse for those who 
reckoned on my death,—they will still 
have to wait. 

“ You asked me to describe our house, 
so that you might know where to find me 
in your thoughts, when you took a fancy 
to pay me a visit. The Count, who draws 
very well for a nobleman, will send you 4 
sketch of the house and garden. 1 took 
on myself to ask this favour of him; but 
I should not have done it had it not been 
for you. In the meanwhile, satisly your- 
self with knowing that we inhabit a most 
picturesque ruin. At a distance the house 
resembles an old church demolished 
during the Revolution. I would not be- 
lieve that persons could be lodged in 1t. 
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The house is approached by a long wind- 
ing drive forming five or six terraces 
practicable for carriages, but the balus- 
trade on either side of the drive is in an 
awful state of dilapidation. 

“It must hold together by the force of 
habit, for the mortar has been absent for 
along time. Stocks and creeping plants 
nestle in all the crevices, and the road is 
as pleasantly scented as a garden. The 
house stands in the midst of trees, about 
a quarter of an hour’s walk from the 
nearest village. I do not yet know ex- 
actly of how many floors it is composed ; 
the rooms are not above each other, and 
it looks as if the second floor had slipped 
down to the ground in an earthquake. 
On one side you enter direct, on the other 
you go down a breakneck incline. In 
the midst of this confusion you must seek 
your daughter, my dear mainma. I look 
for myself sometimes, and do not always 
succeed in the search. 

“We have at least twenty unused 
rooms, and a magnificent billiard-room 
where the swallows build their nests. I 
ordered their nests to be left in peace, for 
what am I here myself ?—a poor little 
marten chased by the cold. My room is 
the best in the whole house; it is as 
large as the Chamber of Deputies, and 
painted in oil from top to bottom,—I 
os that to paper; it is cleaner, and 
resides much fresher. The Count pro- 
cured me from Corfu entirely new furni- 
ture of English manufacture. My bed, 
my chairs, and my sofa seem lost in the 
immensity. The good Countess sleeps 
in an adjoining room with the little mar- 
quis. When I say she sleeps, it is not to 
make her angry. I see her at my side at 
the hour when I go to sleep. J find her 
again at the same spot on opening my 
eyes; but I dare not tell her she has 
spent the night out of her bed. The 
doctor is a little further off on the same 
floor; he has been lodged as comfortably 
as was possible. ‘Those who take care of 
others, are accustomed to take care of 
themselves. M. de Villanera perches I 
know not where under the roof. But is 
there really a roof? Our Greek and 
Italian servants sleep in the open air, for 
it is the custom of the country. 

“Long windows look out to the east 
aud south, and there are four of them. 
The air and light are allowed to enter at 
nine in the morning. I am dressed, and 
the windows are opened one after the 
other, lest the sea breeze might reach me 
too suddenly. At ten, I go down into 
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my gardens; I have two, one to tlic 
north, bounded by a wall more compli- 
eated than the great wall of China; and 
one on the south bathed by the sea. The 
north garden is planted with olive trees, 
jujube trees, and Japan medlars; the 
other is an enormous thicket of orange, 
fig, and lemon trees, aloes, cochineals, 
and gigantic vines which climb over all 
the trees and escalade all the heights. 
The Count said yesterday that the vine is 
the goat of the vegetable kingdom. It 
is a glorious thing, my poor mamma, to 
go wherever you like. I never knew that 
happiness, but if I live ! 

“Tbhegin to get about the walks bravely. 
They were unpracticable a week ago, for 
Count Dandolo’s gardener is a lover of the 
romantic and of picturesque confusion. 
The trees were cut down with an axe, 
just as in a primeval forest. I asked 
mercy for the orange trees ; for you must 
know that I am reconciled with the per- 
fume of flowers. Still, I cannot bear 
them in a room yet, but only in the open 
air. The perfume of cut flowers expanding 
through a room mounts to my head like 
a deadly odour, and that saddens me; but 
when the plants are flourishing in the sun 
beneath the sea breeze, I rejoice with 
them. I share in their happiness, and + 
hail them as companions. How lovely 
the earth is!—how happy is everything 
that lives! and how sad it would be to 
leave the delicious world which God 
created for the pleasure of man. And 
yet there are people who kill themselves. 
What madmen! 

“T was told in Paris that I should not 
see the leaves put forth. I should never 
have consoled myself for dying so soon 
without having seen spring. These dear 
little April leaves have come out, and | 
am still here to watch them. I touch 
them—lI feel them—I nibble them, and 
say to them, ‘I am still among you. 
Perhaps it may be granted me to see the 
summer beneath your shadow. If we are 
destined to fall together, ah! then re- 
main along time on these beautiful trees 
—attach yourself firmly to the branches, 
and live, that I may live!’ 

“Unfortunately there are persons who 
would put on mourning at my recovery, 
and who would be inconsolate at seeing 
me live. What is to be done ?—they are 
in the right. I have contracted a debt, 
and must pay it if I wish to be an honest 
girl, 
oe My dear mamma, what do people say 
in Paris about the Count? what do you 
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think of him? Is it possible that a man 
so simple, so patient, and so gentle, can 
be a wicked man? I noticed his eyes 
the other day for the first time ;. they are 
fine eyes, and people might be easily 
deceived. 

“ Adieu, my kind mother; pray for me, 
and try to persuade papa to goto church 
with you. If he did so for his. little 
Germaine, the conversion would be com- 

lete, and I might perhaps be saved! 
But who would have credit in heaven 
more than yourself, dear angel ! 

“Tam, with infinite affection, your 
loving daugliter, 

“ GERMAINE. 


“PS. The kisses for my father are to 
the right of signature; yours, on the 


left.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE NEW SERVANT. 


Tue Duke did not show Madame Cher- 
midy the Countess’s letter, but he handed 
her Germaine’s to read. ‘“ You see,” he 
said, “that: she is half saved!” 

She forced a smile, and replied, “ You 
are a happy man; everything succeeds 
with you.” 

* Excepting love.” 

“ Patience.” 

“Men of my age do not have it.” 

“Why not?” 

** Because we have no time to love.” 

“Who is the old Gil who brought the 
letter—a courier ?” - 

“No! a man servant, whose place 
must be filled up. Madame de Villanera 
requests the Duchess to find her a good 
servant.” 

“That is not easy in Paris.” 

“JT will speak to my friend Sanglié’s 
steward.” 

“Shall I help you as well? Lump has 
always half a dozen servants in her sleeve ; 
she is a regular office for domestics.” 

_“If Lump has any friend to set up in 
life, 1 have no objection to take him. 
Kut remember, he nust be used to wait- 
ing on sick people.” 

** Lump will have one of that sort; she 
has every description.” 

_ Lump was Madame Chermidy’s wait- 
ing maid. She was never seen in the 
drawing-room, even by accident ; but the 
Most intimate friends of the house would 
have been flattered to make her acquaint- 
ance ; she was a woman of monstrous 
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weight, a townswoman and cousin in some 
degree of Madame Chermidy. Her name 
was Honorine Lavinaze, like her mistress 
and people had taken advantage of her 
deformity to nickname her Limp.” 
This living phenomenon—this pile of qui. 
vering fat—this female pachyderm, had 
followed Madame Chermidy and her for. 
tunes for fifteen years. She had beep 
the accomplice of her progress—the con. 
fidant of her sins—the receiver of her 
thousands. Seated at a corner of the 
fire, like a familiar monster, she read on 
the cards her mistress’s fortune; she 
promised her the royalty of Paris, like 
one of Shakspeare’s witches. She restored 
her courage, removed her annoyances, 
plucked out her grey hairs, and served 
with canine devotion. She had gained 
nothing while in service, had no money 
in the tunds or in the savings bank, and 
wanted nothing for herself. Older than 
Madame Chermidy by ten years, and 
almost infirm through her fatness, she 
was sure of dying before her mistress and 
in her house; for people do not discharge 
a servant who can betray their secrets. 
In other respects Lump had no ambition, 
cupidity, or personal vanity; she lived 
in her beautiful cousin: she was nich, 
valiant, and triumphant in the person ot 
Madame Chermidy. These two females, 
closely linked by a friendship of filteen 
years, formed but one individual. It was 
a head with a double face, like the mask 
of the ancient comedians. On one side 
it smiled on love, on the other it grinned 
on crime ;—one showed itself because It 
was lovely, the other hid itself because 1! 
would have terrified people. 

Madame Chermidy told the Duke she 
would attend to his business, and the same 
day she consulted with Lump as to the 
servant they could send to Corfu. 

Madame Chermidy was quite deter- 
mined on checking Germaine’s recovely; 
but was too prudent to undertake any- 
thing at her own risk and peril. She 
knew that a crime is always a clumsy 
expedient, and her position was t00 fait 
for her to wish to risk it on the chance 
of a failure. 

“You are right,” Lump said to her; 
“no crime! we must start on that ul 
derstanding. A crime never profits the 
doer ; it only serves others, A rich mal 
is killed on the highway, and the robbers 
find tour shillings in his pockets; the 
rest goes to the heirs.”’ 

“ But in this case I ain the heir.” 

“ Of nothing, if we are caught 1 the 
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act. Listen to me. In the first place, 
she may die of her own accord; in the 
next place, if any one gives her a push 
along the road, we must not be mixed up 
in it.” 

** How is it to be done?” 

“ Make Germaine’s death of interest to 
somebody. Suppose a sick man were to 
say to his servants, ‘ My lads, attend to 
me properly, and on the day of my death 
you will all have £50 a year... Do you 
believe that such a man would have long 
to live? There would be among thie 
servants some intelligent fellow who 
would carry out the doctor’s prescriptions 
after his fashion. He would receive his 
£50 a year, and the heirs vy 

* Would come into the property. Then, 
we have only to choose the servant ; but 
suppose we stumble on an honest man ?” 

“ Are there any ?” 

“ Lump, you calumniate human nature. 
There are many men who would not risk 
their necks for £50 a year.” 

“Well! I am convinced that if we 
sent there a little fellow such as I know 
—a true-born Parisian, spoiled by the 
other servants, jealous of those he serves, 
—envious of the luxury he wituesses— 
vicious as the drains, he will have under- 
stood within a fortnight the fortune 
offered him.” 

“ Perhaps so; but suppose he failed ?” 

“Then take a man of experience: find 
a practitioner who is accustomed to these 
matters, and makes a trade of them.” 

“Lump, Lump, you are thinking of 
home.” 

“ Well, there were some famous fellows 
at Toulon.” 

“ Would vou have me look for a servant 
in the galleys ?” 

“There are men who have served their 
time.” 

“Where are they to be found ?” 

“Find out. You can surely take so 
much trouble to get the man you want.” 

A few hours after this conversation, 
Madame Chermidy—lovely as virtue— 
was doing the honours of her drawing- 
room to some of the first gentlemen in 
Paris. 

Among them was an old bachelor of 
most joyous temper, a first-rate talker 
and teller of anecdotes, and faithful to 
the old school of French gallantry. He 
was chief clerk in the Prefecture of 
Police. 

Madame Chermidy herself handed him 
acup of tea, which she sweetened with 
an ineffable smile. She taiked for a long 
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time with him, forced him to. exhaust his 
stock of stories, and tcok the most lively 
interest in all he was kind enough to tell 
her. For the first time for many weeks 
she was unjust to other guests, and broke 
through her rule of rigid impartiality. 

The excellent man was in the seventh 
heaven of delight, and shook the snuif off 
his frill with a visible satisfaction. 

Still, as one must leave the best of 
company in the end, M. Dornet walked 
discreetly toward the doorat afew minutes 
before twelve, while there were still some 
twenty guests in the room. But Madame 
Chermidy recalled him with the graceful 
boldness of a lady of the house, who does 
not pardon deserters. 

“My dear M. Dornet,” she said, 
“you have been so delightful that I can- 
not grant you your liberty at such an early 
hour. Come and sit by my side, and tell 
me another of your capital stories.” 

The excellent man willingly obeyed, 
although it was his principle to go to bed 
early and rise early; but he protested 
that she had emptied his budget, and 
unless he invented, he had nothing to tell. 
A few friends of the house formed a circle 
round him, to teaze him a little, and keep 
him imprisoned. They asked him all sorts 
of indiscreet questions ; they wanted the 
truth about the Iron Mask ; he was invited 
to name the real author of Junius’s 
letters, explain Gyges’s ring, the Council 
of Ten, and show the company some Go- 
vernment spring. He replied to all 
gaily and quietly, with that smile of good 
temper which is the fruit of a tranquil 
life. But he was not quite at his ease, 
and fidgeted about in his chair, like a fish 
ina frying-pan. Madame Chermidy, ever 
kind, came to his aid, and said, *‘ As [ 
delivered you into the hands of the Phi. 
listines, it is but just that I should libe- 


rate you; but on one condition.” 


“T accept with my eyes shut, madame.” 

“It is said that nearly all the crimes 
society suffers from are committed by 
relapsed criminals—liberated convicts—is 
not that the name given them?” 

* Yes, madame.” 

“ Well, have the kindness to explain to 
us what a liberated convict. is.” 

The gentle clerk took off his spectacles, 
wiped them with the corner of his hand- 
kerchief, and replaced them on his nose. 
All the remaining guests collected round 
him, and made ready to listen. The duke 
leaned against the mantelpiece, little sus- 
pecting that he was abetting in his 
daughter’s murder. People of fashion 
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have a dainty curiosity, and the minor 
mysteries of crime are a piquant meal for 
surfeited minds. 

“Good gracious, madame,” the Head of 
the Office said, “if you only require a 
simple definition, I shall yet get to bed at 
an early hour. Liberated convicts are 
men who have served their time at the 
galleys. Allow me to kiss your hand, and 
to take leave.” 

“ How, is that all ?” 

** Absolutely ; and I may mention that 
I know more of the persons of whom you 
are speaking than, probably, any man in 
France. I never saw one of them, but I 
have all their descriptions in my books ; 
I know their past, their profession, their 
trade, their residence; and I could tell 
you all their names: Christian names, 
false names, and nicknames.” 

‘In the same way that Cesar (as I may 
say in comparison) knew all the soldiers 
in his army.” 

*‘ Cesar, madame, was more than a great 
captain, he was the first clerk of his age.” 

“Were there any liberated convicts 
under the Roman Republic ?” 

**No, madame; and soon there will be 
none in France. We are beginning to 
follow the example of the English, who 
have substituted transportation for the 
hulks. Public security will gain by it, 
and the prosperity of our colonies will not 
suffer. The galleys were the school of all 
vices : the transported become moral by 
labour.” 

“ All the worse! Iregret the liberated 
convicts. It was so nice in the romances ! 
But tell me, M. Dornet, what do these 
people do? what do they say? where do 
they live? how are they dressed? where 
can they be found ? how are they to be 
recognised ? are they still branded in the 
back ?” 

“Some of them, the deans of the order. 
The branding-iron was suppressed in 
1791, re-established in 1806, and defini- 
tively abolished by the law of April 28, 
1832. <A liberated convict is in every 
respect like an honest man. He dresses 
as he pleases, and carries on the trade he 
has learned. Unfortunately, they have 
nearly all been apprenticed to robbery.” 

“But there are respectable men among 
them, surely ?” 

“Not many. Think of the education 
of the galleys. Besides, it is very difli- 
cult for them to carn an honest livelihood.” 

“Why so?” 

“Their antecedents are known, and 
masters do not like to engage them ; their 
fellow-workmen despise them. If they 
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have any money, and set up on their 
own account, they cannot hire workmen.” 

_ “They are recognized, then, by what 
sign? If one were to come and try to 
enter my service, how should I know what 
he is ?” 

“There is no danger of that. They are 
not allowed to live in Paris, because the 
surveillance would be too difficult. They 
are assigned aresidence in the provinces, 
in some small town, and the local police 
watch them closely.” 

“And if they come to Paris without 
your permission ?” 

“They would break their leave, and we 
should transport them by virtue of a law 
of December 8, 1851.” 

*‘ But, in that case, there is no one left 
in the tapis-franes ?” 

“The Muncipal Council of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine has destroyed the 
houses of which you speak. ‘There are no 
caves for the wild beasts, and no wild 
beasts for the caves.” 

“ Good gracious! why, we are reaching 
a golden age, M. Dornet. You rob me of 
my illusions one by one. You render my 
life quite prosaic.” 

“ Fair lady, life will never be prosaic to 
those who have the happiness of seeing 
you.” 

This compliment was so politely ad- 
dressed, that all the company applauded. 
M. Dornet blushed up to the whites ot 
his eyes, and looked at the points of hus 
shoes ; but Madame Chermidy soon 
brought him back to the point. ‘ Where 
are there any liberated convicts ?” she 
asked him. ‘ Arethere any at Vaugirard ?” 

“No, madame; there are none in the 
department of the Seine.” 

“ At St. Germaine ?” 

“No.” 

“ At Compiégne *” 

“0.” 

“© At Corbeil ?” 

ot 

“‘Tlow many ?” 

“You expect, perhaps, to catch me 
tripping ?” 

“T am certain of it.” 

“ Well, then, there are four.” 

“Their names? Come, Cesar!” 

“Nabichon, Lebrasseur, Chassepie, aud 
Mantoux.” 

“Why, that is a verse.” 

“You have at once guessed the secret 
of my remembering them.” ie 

“Tell us that again. Nabichon—— 

“Lebrasseur, Chassepie, and Mantoux. 

“Well, that is curious. Now, we are al 
as cleveras you. Nabichon, Lebrasseu', 









Chassepie, and Mantoux. And pray what 
do these honest gentlemen do ?” 

“The two first are temporarily im a 
paper-mill, the third is a gardener, the 
fourth keeps a blacksmith’s shop.” 

“ M. Dornet, you are a great man: 
pardon me for having doubted your 
learning.” 

“So long as you do not doubt my de- 
votion.” 

M. Dornet took leave; it was one in 
the morning, and all Madame Chermidy’s 
euests rose one after the other. They 
kissed her little white hand, which was 
quivering with the hope of a successful 
crime. In replying to their adieux, the 
pretty woman repeated between her tecth 
poor Monsieur Dornet’s verse : Nabichon, 
Lebrasseur, Chassepie, and Mantoux. 

The duke was the last to leave. “ What 
are you thinking of?” he said to her; 
“vou are fullof thought.” 

“T am thinking of Corfu.” 

“ Better think of your friends in Paris.” 

“Good-night, my lord. I believe that 
Lump has found youa servant. She will 
make the proper inquiries, and we will 
speak about it again Ina few days.” 

The next morning, Lump took the train 
‘or Corbeil. She stopped at the Hotel de 
Franee, and remained in the town till 
Sunday. She visited the paper-mill, 
hought flowers of all the gardeners, and 
went about the streets a good deal. On 
the Sunday morning she lost the key of 
her carpet-bag, and she went to a little 
locksmith, who was blowing his forge in 
spite of the law of Dominical rest. The 
sizn bore the words, “ Mantroux Litrte- 
LwcK, Locksaith in all its Branches.” 
‘The master was a little man of from thirty 
io thirty-five years of age, brown, well 
iuade, sharp, and wide awake. It was not 
necessary to look twice at him in order to 
guess to what faith he belonged: he was 
of those who keep their Sunday on a 
Saturday. The love of gain glistened in 
his little black eyes, and his nose resem- 
bled the beak of a bird of prey. Lump 
begged him to come to the hotel and 
force a lock, and he performed his task 
in thorough style. Lump kept him by 
her side through the charms of her con- 
versation. She asked him if he were 
satisfied with business, and he replied 
like a man disgusted with life. Nothing 
liad succeeded with him since his birth. 
ife had gone into service as a groom, and 
his master had discharged him. Then he 
Was apprenticed to a locksmith, and the 
Susceptibility of some of the customers 
had caused him grave misfortune. At 
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twenty, he joined some friends in a mag- 
nificent affair—a piece of lock-making in 
which all the partners must gain their 
fortunes. In spite of his zeal and skill, 
he had failed shamefully, and it had taken 
him ten years to recover from his fall. 
The name of Littleluck had adhered to 
lim since that period. He had come to 
set up at Corbeil, after a long stay in the 
South. The authorities of the town knew 
him well and took an interest in him: he 
received now and then a visit from the 
Superintendent of Police. But, for all 
that, he had no great amount of work to 
do, and but few houses were open to 
him. 

Lump pitied his misfortunes, and asked 
him why he did not go and try his luck 
elsewhere. He answered, in a melan- 
choly voice, that he had neither the desire 
nor the means to travel. Ile was settled 
here for a long time. Where the goat is 
tied up, there it must browse, 

“Kven when there is nothing to 
browse ?? Lump asked. 

He nodded as the only reply. 

Lump said to him:—“It I have any 
skill in physiognomy, you are a wortliy 
man as [am an honest woman. Why do 
you not go back into service, as you say 
you were a groom? I wait on a single 
lady in Paris, and might be able to find 
you a place.” 

“T thank you from my heart,” he re- 
plicd; “ but I am forbidden to reside in 
Paris.” 

“* By your physician ?” 

“Yes: my chest is delicate.” 

“Fortunately the situation is not at 
Paris. Itis out of France, near Turkey, 
in a country where consumptive people 
are cured by putting them out to be 
treated by the sun.” 

*] should like that much if the family 
were highly respectable. But I should 
require a good many things to cross the 
frontier: money, papers, and so on, and I 
have nothing of all that.” 

“You would not be allowed to want 
for anything, if you suited my lady. You 
must come and see her for an hour or 
two at Paris.” 

“ Qh, that is possible. Nothing would 
happen to me, even if I stayed a day with 
you.” 

“Of course not.” 

“If the matter could be arranged, | 
should like to take another name in my 
passport. I have had enough of mine; it 
has eal me nothing but ill-luck, and 
I would leave it in France with my old 
clothes.” 
















































































































“You are quiteright. That is what is 
called putting on a new skin. I will 
mention you to my lady, and if matters 
can be arranged, I will drop you a line.” 

Lump returned to Paris the same even- 
ing. Mantoux, surnamed Littleluck, 
found he had met with a beneficent fairy 
under the form of a gigantic ape. Glori- 
ous visions collected round his bed: he 
dreamed that he became at one stroke 
rich and honest, and that the French 
Academy decreed him a prize of virtue of 
£2000 a-year. He received a letter on 
the Monday evening, broke his ban, and 
arrived at Madame Chermidy’s on the 
Tuesday morning. He had shaved off his 
beard and cut his hair, but Lump took 
very good care not to ask the reason why. 

The splendour of the house dazzled 
him; the severe dignity of Madame Cher- 
midy imposed on him. The fair criminal 
had assumed the countenance of a Lord 
Chief Baron. She ordered him to her 

resence, and asked him about his past 
life, like a woman who cannot be de- 
ceived. He lied like a prospectus, and 
she took care to believe him on his word. 
When he had supplied all the requisite 
explanations, she said to him :— 

‘My lad, the place I am about to give 
you is one of confidence. <A friend of 
mine, the Duke de la Tour, is looking for 
a servant to wait on his daughter, who is 
dying abroad. ‘There will be good wages 
for a year or two, and an annuity of £60 
a-year on the death of the young lady. 
She is given up by all the physicians in 
Paris. ‘The wages will be paid you by 
the family; but I will guarantee the an- 
nuity. Behave as a faithful servant, 
and await the end patiently; you will lose 
nothing by delay.” 

Mantoux swore by the God of his 
fathers that he would attend to the 
young lady like a sister, and compel her 
to live a hundred years. 

“That is well,’ Madame Chermidy 
replied. “You will wait upon us this 
evening, and I will present you to the 
Duke. Show yourself to him in your 
true character, and I will answer that he 
will take you.” 

She added to herself, “ Whatever may 
happen, the scamp will see in me his 
dupe, and not his accomplice.” 

Mautoux served at table, after taking 
a careful lesson from his stanch pa- 
troness, Lump. The guests were four in 
number; there were the same number of 
servants to change the plates, and the lock- 
smith needed only to look on. Madame 
Chermidy had thought it as well to give 
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him a lesson in toxicology, and had chosen 
her guests in consequence. They were a 
barrister, a professor of forensic me. 
dicine, and the Duke. 

She very gently led the doctor round to 
the subject of poisoning. Men who under. 
stand this delicate matter are generall 
chary of their science; but they forget 
themselves sometimes at table. A secret 
which a man is careful to hide from the 
public, may be told in confidence, when 
the audience consists of a barrister, a 
great gentleman, and a pretty woman of 
large fortune. Servants do not count; it 
is settled that they have no ears. 

Unfortunately for Madame Chermidy, 
the poisons came on before the cham- 
pagne. ‘The doctor was prudent, gos- 
siped a good deal, but did not betray 
himself. He retrenched himself in archeo- 
logical curiosities, declared that the 
science of poisoning had not progressed, 
that we had lost the recipes of Locusta, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Catherine de Medici, 
and the Marchioness of Brinvilliers! He 
laughingly regretted the fine secrets lost, 
wept for the annihilating poison of 
young Britannicus, the perfumed gloves 
of Jeanne d’Albret, the powder of succes- 
sion, and that household liqueur which 
converted Cyprus into Syracuse wine; 
nor did he forget a cursory remark on 
the fatal bouquet of Adrienne Lecouvreur. 
Madame Chermidy remarked that the 
young locksmith was listening with all his 
ears. ‘Tell us about modern poisons,” 
she said tothe doctor; “poisons em- 
ployed in our day — poisons in active 
service.” 

“Unhappily, Madame,” he replied, “we 
have fallen to a very low ebb. The difli- 
culty is not to kill people,—a pistol-ball 
would settle the business; but to kill 
them without leaving a trace. Poison 1s 
of no use for anything else, and that is its 
only advantage over the pistol. But, so 
soon as a new poison is brought out, a 
means of proving its presence is disco- 
vered. The demon of Good has wings as 
long as the genius of Evil. Arsenic 1s & 
good workman, but Marsh’s apparatus 1s 
there to control the work. Nicotine is by 
no means a foolish invention, strychuime 
is also highly to be recommended ; but 
they have found their masters—in other 
words, their re-agents. Phosphorus was 
taken up with some show of reason. The 
argument was, that the human body con- 
tains large quantities of phosphorus; if 
the chymical analysis discovers it in the 
body of the victim, I will reply that na- 
ture put it there. But we have beaten 
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down all these arguments. Of course, 
there is no difficulty in killing people, 
but it is almost impossible to do so with 
impunity. I could tell you the means of 
poisoning four-aud-twenty people at once 
in a close room, without giving them any 
thing liquid. The experiment does not 
cost sixpence; but the assassin would 
have to give his head in the bargain. A 
very talented chymist has recently in- 
vented a subtile composition which pos- 
sesses considerable charms. By breaking 
the ball in which it is contained, pecnle 
will tumble off like flies. But you cannot 
persuade anybody that they died fairly.” 

“Doctor,” Madame Chermidy asked, 
“what is Prussic acid ?” 

“Prussic acid, Madame, is a poison 
very difficult to manufacture, impossible 
to purchase, and equally impossible to 
keep pure even in glass vessels.” 

Does it leave ‘traces ?” 

“Magnificent ones. It stams people 
blue: and thus Prussian ‘blue was disco- 
vered.” 

“You are laughing at us, doctor: 
vou do not respect the most ‘sacred thing 
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in the world—a woman’s curiosity. I 
have heard of an American or African 
poison, which kills people by the prick of 
a pin. Is that an invention of the 
romancers ?” 

“No; it isan invention of the savages. 
It is used on the barbs of arrows. It is 
a pretty poison ; it does not allow a man 
to languish; it is miniature lightning. 
The most curious part of the thing is 
that it may be eaten with impunity. The 
savages employ it in sauces and combats 
—in the field and in the kitchen.” 

“You have just told us its name, but 
I cannot call it to mind.” 

“T did not tell.it you, Madame; but I 
am quite willimg ito do so. The Curare. 
It is sold an Africa, in the Mountains of 
the Moon. The merchants are authiro- 
pophagists.” 

Madame Chermidy thad wasted her 
dinner. The doctor carefully kept to 
himself the terrible stock-in-trade every 
physician carries with him. But the 
Duke was touched by Mantoux’s assi- 
duity and attention, and took him into 
his dauglitcr’s service. 


(To be continued.) 





THE PLEASURES OF READING. 


Sows follow pleasure in the chase, 
Others in building towers ; 

These in the smile of beauty’s face, 
And those in tinted flowers. 

But give to me a pleasant book, 
That’s fit for mental feeding ; 
Lost, earthly joys Vil calmly brook 

For undisturbed reading. 
[ envy not the man of wealth, 
The titled, or the rover, 

Who waste the vital lamp of health, 
And think they live in clover. 
Let me, in some sequester’d grove, 

From vanity receding, 
With one inspired volume rove— 
I'll solace find in reading. 
The classic page of those alive, 
Or wits of ancient story, 
With purest honey fill my hive, 
And raise my soul to glory. 
I cull the gems of Rome and Greece— 
And every age succeeding— 
Prize more than any Golden Fleece 
The sweet delight of reading. 
Like bee, [ range the gay parterre, 
Its nectared sweetness borrow ; 
And find a balm for all my care, 
A recipe for sorrow. 


The wortiies of the olden ‘time, 
Heroes aud ‘sages ‘bleeding, 
Embalmeéd in the page sublime, 
Encirecle me while reading. 


Poet, and traveller, and sage, 
Seer, prophet, saint, and druid, 
With richer pictures fill the page 
Than fill the vale of Clwyd; 
I glance my thoughts from that to this, 
No other pastime needing ; 
Books are the patentees of bliss, 
When truth is sought in reading. 


The soul by reading grows refined. 
Though tinge of melancholy 
May ca-t a shadow o’er the mind, 
"Tis not the shade of folly. 
Faith glances at the future crown 
For which my Lord is pleading: 
And when I lay the volume down, 
Prayer sanctifies my reading. 
Let fashion boast its magic ring, 
And pride its mansion splendid ; 
Soft music melt, and sirens sing, 
Till life’s gay dream is ended. 
Give ine a book with seal of mind 
Impressed on every section, 
Pll tread the vale of life, resign’d 
In reading and reflection. 
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O! it pities us 


To see those antique towers and hallow’d walls 
Split with the winter's frost, or mouldering 


down, 
Their very ruins ruined; the crush’d pavement, 
Time’s marble revister, deep overgrown 
With hemlock or rank fumitory, hides, 
Together with this perishable mould, 
The brave man’s trophies and the good man’s 
praise, 
Envying the worth of buried ancestry.” 
SUAKSPEARE, 


THERE are few relics of ancient times 
combining so much beauty of architec- 
tural detail with picturesque grandeur of 
position, as the far-famed ruin which forms 
the subject of our present engraving. 
Viewed from the sea, it forms a striking 
and well-known landmark ; and few, we 
think, can view it from near points of the 
adjoining coast, or examine it more closely 
in detail, without being struck with its 
peculjar aspect. The scene is familiar to 
the thousands of mariners and others, 


Whose employment causes them to pass 
this spot. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF THE PICTURESQUE. 
No. 4.—TYNEMOUTH PRIORY, NORTHUMBERLAND, 


Along the dangerous coast between 
Tynemouth and Leith are numerous places 
of traditionary interest and romantic ap- 
pearance, to which the railroad now 
affords convenient access ; but long before 
such assistance, the writer of this history 
has more than once started with staff im 
hand, and knapsack properly disposed, 
from the ruins of Tynemouth towards the 
north. In this route the traveller may 
see the deserted halls of Delaval, and the 
ancient Norman chapel, containing the 
cross-legged effigies of the ancients of 
that race, tattered funeral-banners, ar- 
mour, and quaint devices. Next comes 
Warkworth Castle and the Hermitage by 
the side of the beautiful river Coquet, 
imbedded amid the greenest and most 
luxuriant trees—a place delightful alike 
to the historian, the artist, or disciple of 
good old Izaak Walton; then Mitford, 
and the black, dismal-looking rocks of 
























TYNEMOUTH PRIORY, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Dunstanborough Castle; after, Bambo- 
rough Castle, and the fine remains of 
Lindisfarne, or Holy Island; and so on 
to Berwick; from thence to Fast, Dun- 
bar, and ‘Tantallon Castle, the Bass, and 
a host of other places well worthy of the 
attention of the curious traveller. 

To return, however, to the old Priory 
of Tynemouth, or Tinmouth, a place 
which the discovery of altars and other 
remains shows to have been a Roman 
station, and also a spot selected from a 
most remote period as the site of a reli- 
gious establishment. Many of the mo- 
nastic institutions of former days were, 
as our readers well know, planted in the 
midst of the quietest a most lovely 
scenery : for instance, Finburn, Netley 
Abbey, Finchale Priory, and a hundred 
others. There were also some dreary 
points selected. Sometimes the wild 
moor, the skirts of the dense forest, 
and on the cliffs of the rugged coast. 
Here earnest men, and even women, 
would devote their lives to religious pur- 
suits. 

Bleak and dreary as places like Tyne- 
mouth are in winter and amid fierce 
storms, yet such scenes and seasons are 
not without their striking effect on the 
imagination. The wild waves at the foot 
of the seemingly impregnable rock, dash- 
ing the fine slips to atoms, would convey 
a notion of the littleness of man, and 
lead the mind to contemplate the power 
of the Creator. 

No doubt here, at night and in storms, 
the monks of Tynemouth have watched 
the fiery beacon on the edge of the steep 
cliff, endeavouring, perhaps in vain, to 
warn tlhe mariner, to rescue lives, and, 
when all was futile, attending to the in- 
humation of the dead. 

The severity of winter would also give 
a zest to the pleasures of summer; and 
few sights are more beautiful than that of 
ihe sun rising from the sea at early morn- 
ing, and few sounds more pleasant to 
hear than the gentle rippling of the waves 
at eventime. Let us, however, glance 
back briefly at the history of the sym- 
metrical structure, of which unfortu- 
nately such a small portion now re- 
mains. 

Soon after tlic introduction of monastic 
institutions into this country, Edwin, 
ing of the Northumbrians—some time 
between a.p. 617 and 633—erected here, 
of wood, a place of residence for nuns 
only, as some writers state; but most 
probably for religious persons of both 
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sexes, and in which his own daughter Ro- 
sella afterwards took the veil. 

Oswald, a succeeding king of the same 
people, and who began his reign «.p. 63 4, 
soon caused this house of wood to be 
taken down, and raised on its site a new 
structure of stone. By this time tlic 
monastery had acquired such a reputation 
of local sanctity, that persons dying in the 
neighbourhood were brought there to be 
interred, according to the superstitions ot 
that age. 

Hither was conveyed for that purpose 
the murdered body of Oswin, King of 
Deira, one of the provinces of the then 
divided kingdom of Northumberland, 
who, through the treachery of the un- 
grateful Hunweld, fell a sacrifice to thie 
ambition of Oswy, King of Bernicia, the 
other province, on the 13th kalend of 
September, a.p. 651, at a place called 
Chillmgham. The early history of ‘T'yne- 
mouth presents a sad account of murders 
and strife at home, and ravages by tlic 
Danes. So frequently had the place been 
destroyed, and it lay so long in a ruinous 
state, that the memory of the patron 
saint, King Oswin, was nearly lost. 
After some respite from the Danish 
pirates, the then bishop of the diocese 
obtained it of the Earls of Northumber- 
Jand, and restored it to its former uses. 
It was not, however, until the close o! 
the reign of Edward the Confessor that 
the bones of St. Oswin were discovered. 
The position of the remains of the saint 
was communicated in a mysterious man- 
ner to the sexton of the place, and they 
were afterwards collected and enclosed in 
a coffin, and, honoured with every kind of 
funeral pomp, were re-committed to the 
earth. 

We can only, in our present space, 
mention the most remarkable events con- 
nected with Tynemouth: and in order to 
do so we will quote them in regular dates, 
from Brand, the Newcastle historian. 

About the year 1074, Waltheof, Earl of 
Northumberland, gave the church o! 
Tinmouth, or Tynemouth, with all tli 
Rep thereof, together with the 

ody of St. Oswin, to the monks of thic 
neighbouring monastery of Jarrow, to 
which place they removed the sacred re- 
mains of the royal saint. 

In 1090, Robert de Mowbray, Ear] of 
Northumberland, having endowed thie 
monastery, and established there some 
black monks, whom he brought from St. 
Albans in Hertfordshire, on account of 
some displeasure which he had conetived 
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against the then Bishop of Durham, took 
it from that church, and made it a cell to 
the said monastery for ever. 

The bodies of Malcolm, King of Scot- 
land, and his son Prince Edward, both 
slain on St. Brice’s Day, a.p. 1094, were 
interred in the monastery. 

Earl Mowbray, in 1095, having entered 
into a conspiracy to dethrone William 
Rufus, is said to have converted this 
place into a castle to defend his treason 
on that occasion. The King marched an 
army against Tynemouth, and, after a 
siege of two months, took it by storm. 
In a charter dated from Neweastle, Wil- 
liam Rufus confirms the grant of the 
Priory of Tynemouth to St. Albans. 

In 1110, the body of St. Oswin was re- 
moved from Jarrow to the monastery, 
which had been newly rebuilt. 

During a period of many years Tyne- 
mouth was from time to time enriched by 
crants of land and other valuable gifts ; 
and in 1243, the Prior of Tynemouth 
contributed five marks to the aid which 
was levied by King Henry LI. to marry 
his eldest daughter. 

The Queen of Edward I., in 1303, 
resided at Tynemouth monastery while 
the King was on his last march to Scot- 
land. 

In a deed dated 1320, mention is made 
of “the gallows of Rodistane,” which, 
says Brand, answers to the situation of 
the present “ Monk’s Stone.” Part of 
this curious relic still remains about a 
mile from Tynemouth. The legend of 
the “ Monk’s Stone” is thus related by 
Francis Grose, the antiquarian :— 

“ Once upon a time, in the days of old, 
a certain monk of the priory of Tyne- 
mouth, strolling abroad, came unto the 
castle of Seaton de la Val, whose lord 
was hunting, but expected home anon. 
Among the many dishes preparing in the 
kitchen was a pig, ordered expressly for 
the lord’s own eating. This alone suit- 
ing the liquorish palate of the monk, and 
though admonished and informed for 
whom it was intended, he cut off the head, 
reckoned by epicures the most savoury 
og of the creature, and putting it mto 

tis bag, made the best of his way towards 
his monastery. A while after, De la Val 
and his fellows returned from the chase, 
and being informed of the theft, which 
he looked upon as a personal insult, he 
re-mounted his horse and set out in pur- 
suit of the offender, when, by dint of 
swilt riding, he overtook the monk about 
a mile east of Preston, and so belaboured 
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him with his staff, called a hunti 
that he was hardly able to eravil to hin 
cell. ‘This monk dying within a year bo 
a day, although as the story goes, the 
beating was not the cause of the death 
his brethren made it a handle to charge 
De la Val with his murder, who, before 
he could get absolved, was obliged to 
make over to the monastery, as an ex. 
— of the deed, the manor of Elsie 
ard by Neweastle, with divers other 
valuable estates: and, by way of amends 
to set up a monument on the spot where 
he had chastised the gluttonous monk, in- 
scribing thereon— 

“0 horror, to kill a man for gue 

Head ides 
In 1822, the Queen of Edward II, re. 
sided for some time at Tynemouth Priory 

About 1366, flourished John De Tyne. 
mouth, a writer of great eminence, who 
was born at Tynemouth. 

In the year 1381], some of the monks of 
St. Albans, who had been concerned in 
the imsurrection of Wat Tyler, made their 
escape from thence and fled for safety 
to Tynemouth Priory, which proved an 
asylum to them on that occasion, though 
it was wont to be considered a place ‘of 
banishment. 

Jan. 12, 1539, 30 Henry VIII., Robert 
Blakeney, Prior, with fifteen monks and 
three novices, surrendered the monastery 
of Tynemouth. At this time the esta- 
blishment had possession of twenty-seven 
estates and their royalties, ; 

In 1559, Sir Henry Percy, Knight, was 
appointed by Queen Elizabeth eaptain of 
Tynemouth Castle. 

Irom this last date until the time of 
the Civil Wars, the fortifications were 
sirengthened, and the monastic arehi- 
tecture of the place either wilfully de- 
stroyed or suffered to fall into ruin. 

In a plan of Tynemouth, preserved in 
the Cottonian Library, the great extent 
of the monastery-and the various offices 
is curiously shown. Since that time the 
sea has made great inroads upon the 
rocks towards the eastward. 

i In 1642, the Earl of Neweastle put 
Tynemouth in a posture of defence. He 
sent there from Newcastle six great guns 
and three hundred soldiers, and threw up 
trenches and built a fort to defend the 
haven; but in 1644 it was obliged, after 
sustaiming a siege for some time, to sur- 
render to General Lesley and the Scotch 
army. The garrison were allowed to 
march out with their baggage, but bound 
themselves to submit to the Parliament; 
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before this surrender the soldiers had suf- 
fered so much from the plague that the 
chief officers had fled out of it. About 
1648 Sir Arthur Hazelrigg was Governor 
of Tynemouth Castle ; and when Colonel 
Lilburn revolted, he despatched Licut.- 
Col. Ashford and Major Cobham from 
Newcastle, to storm the castle, and put 
all found in arms to death; this was 
effected, Lilburn was beheaded, and his 
head stuck upon a pole. This event may 
be considered the termination of the 
ancient history of Tynemouth. 

The approach to the priory is from the 
west, by a gateway of square form. froin 
this entrance, on each side, a strong 
double wall extends to the rocks on the 
sea-shore, which, from their great height, 
were at one time supposed inaccessible. 
The gate with its walls was fortified by a 
deep outward ditch, over which there was 
a drawbridge, defended by moles on each 
side. ‘The tower comprehended an out- 
ward and interior gateway, the inner of 
which was defended bya portcullis. This 
tower has been modernized, and con- 
verted into a barrack, in which, during 
the late war, four hundred men were 
accommodated. On passing the gateway, 
the view towards the sea is crowded with 
the august ruins of the Priory. On the 
south side, adjoining the wall, which 
stands on the brink of the cliff, are seve- 
ral vaulted chambers—one of which is 
supposed to have been the kitchen. At 
the west extremity of the ruins is a gate- 
way of circular arches. The west gate 
of the Abbey Church, of early pointed 
architecture, still remains. The east wall 
forms a beautiful feature of the ruins, and 
contains lancet windows, the loftiest 
about twenty feet high, richly ornamented 
with rosework and zigzag ornaments. 
The architecture -through-the- whole-of 
this part is singularly light and elegant. 

Beneath the centre window, at the east 
end, is a doorway, leading to the oratory 
of St. Mary. On each side of this door 
is a human head elaborately cut; the 
apartment within is eighteen feet six 
inches in length, twelve feet two inches 
in breadth, and eight feet high to the 
commencement of the arches. On thie 
south side are three windows, and on tlie 
north side two others, besides a circular 
window at the east—so elevated as to 
leave space for the altar beneath. On 
each die of the window is a figure knecl- 
ing, and two emblematieal subjects, com- 
nonly depicted with the Evangelists. The 


side walls are ornamented with pilasters, 
from whence spring the groins and arches 
of stone, which form various intersections 
from the roof, the joinings of which are 
enriched with carved bosses. ‘The circles 
contain sculptures of biblical subjects, 
which are all of good workmanship. 
Round each sculpture is a belt, with a 
sentence in old English characters, well 
raised, namely, ‘Sanct. Petrus, ora p. 
nobis,” &c., each varied by the name of 
the personage who is here represented. 
Many other characteristic ornaments will 
be found inside the little chapel. lor 
many years this interesting relic has been 
hidden from public view, and converted 
into a magazine for gunpowder. We are 
elad to be able, however, to state that this 
dangerous material has been removed, and 
the interior most carefully restored, under 
the direction of John Dobson, Esq., the 
able architect, who has on several other 
occasions exerted his skill to preserve the 
ancient remains of Northumberland. The 
ruins of this venerable building have been 
sadly and wilfully demolished. Mackenzie, 
in his “History of Northumberland,” 
states that large quantities of the stones 
were carted away to assist in the building 
of the new portions of North Shields. The 
Abbey Church exhibited various periods 
of architecture, from the early Norman 
to the style of the little Chapel of St. 
Mary, which was probably erected about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
original length of the abbey was 279 
feet, breadth of the nave at the west and 
the oldest part twenty-six feet ; the length 
of the transept was seventy-nine feet; 
the dimensions of the tower, which was 
square, twenty feet; the choir and east 
end were thirty-one feet. 

Tynemouth Priory is placed on a steep 
promontory, on the west, or Newcastle 
side of which is the Prior’s Haven, con- 
stituting a most excellent bathing place : 
and on the other the Short Sands. ‘I’o- 
wards the south, on the opposite side o! 
the mouth of the Tyne, are the Herd 
Sands, on which many ships have been 
wrecked, Indeed all this part of thi 
coast 1s most dangerous during north-east 
winds. It is not long since that nearly 
twenty vessels, ‘of different sizes, wer 
driven ashore near Tynemouth, and in a 
short time broken to pieces. Lighthouses 
have been erected at Tynemouth and 
Shields, and we believe that attempts are 
to be made to improve the entrance to the 
harbour, by removing part of the dan 
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gerous shoal of rocks called the Black 
Middens. ‘Tynemouth has, during the 
last few years, increased greatly in im- 
portance. Public buildings and iustitu- 
tions are being established ; the baths and 
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hotels liave been improved; there is 4 
railway from Newcastle, which, in the 
summer months, brings a large and 
fashionable company to this delightfu] 
and convenient watering-place. 


‘““ Out upon Time! who for ever will leave 
But enough of the past for the future to 
grieve 
O’er that which hath been, and o’er that 
w hich must be.” 
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NOT LOST. 


It is not lost,—the beautiful! 
That lights our changeful skies, 
Although to dim its glory here 
Dark earth-born mists arise : 
The summer heaven’s celestial blue, 
The sunset’s parting ray, 
The gorgeous clouds with purple hue, 
These have not passed away. 


It is not lost,—the beautiful ! 
Sweet sounds we loved of yore 

Shall greet our ears in brighter worlds, 
“* Not lost, but gone before :” 

Soft plaintive notes that seem’d to raise 
Dead feelings by their strain; 

The music of our Aaveind days 
Shall all come back again. 


It is not lost,—the beautiful ! 
The little star-eyed flowers 

That bloomed so brief a time on earth, 
We scarce could call them ours : 


Another clime shall give to them 


The life that here they lack, 


And we shall see each floral gem 


We treasured once—come back. 


It is not lost,—the beautiful ! 


The long-remembered look, 


Where myriad rays of feeling play’d 


Like sunbeams on a brook: 


It will return—that transient gleam, 


And we shall see once more 


The light that only lit our dream, 


Far brighter than before. 


It is not lost,—the beautiful ! 


These little sunbeams flown, 


Are garnered with the things that hide 


In regions yet unknown: 


The time will come—and then his hand 


(Whose pow’r was ne’er in vain) 


Shall loose the captive spirits’ band, 


And call them back again. 
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PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF POPULAR FALLACIES. 





No. ]1.—‘‘A YOUNG MAN MUST SOW HIS WILD OATS.” 


Tuts is very bad farming. Weappeal to 
the most inveterate protectionist, the 
most distressed farmer that ever lived, 
the sturdiest stickler for ploughing as our 
fathers ploughed, and sowing as our 
fathers sowed, whether it would not be 
the very worst possible style of farming, 
for a young farmer to sow wild oats all 
over his estate—to plant weeds and 
thistles in every field. Would it not be 
found that the wild oats would destroy 
the crops of grain; that the weeds and 
thistles would overpower the grass, until 
the whole presented a wide and melan- 
choly ruin, which long years and large 
capital could scarcely bring again into 
a profitable state? As in the phy- 
sical, so in the moral world; the seeds of 
vice once sown are difficult to eradicate, 
and the wilful cultivation of these in the 
human heart will produce a still wider 
ruin than the worst weeds which ever 
mocked the hopes of the husbandman. 
The world has got into a very foolish 
habit of not calling things by their right 
names ; and, generally speaking, the 
more foul the thing is, the softer is the 
appellation which the world applies to it. 
In the present instance, the wilder the 
follies in which a young man indulges, the 
deeper the vices into which he plunges, 
the more tightly is the mouth screwed up 
to call it ‘sowing his wild oats.” A 
quaint writer asks and answers this ques- 
tion :—** What doth this phrase of sowing 
wild oats signify? Doth it not amount 
to this—that man, having lost his pri- 
meeval innocence, shall take good care 
that he never regain it? That he doth 
well, if, after having given all the cream 
and richness of his life to Belial, he shall 
haply carry the sour milk thereof toGod ?” 
But we are not going to write a homily, 
however serious may be the aspect which 
the subject presents. We fear, indeed, 
that he who “ soweth wild oats” will find 
to his cost that ‘ill weeds grow apace.” 
There is many a young man just entering 
the world, who would avoid those actions 
which give rise to the saying, if it were 
not for the veil which this very saying 
throws over their hideousness. But as 
he hears the lips of beauty apologetically 
muttering “he is only sowing his wild 
oats,” when some instance of vile profli- 
gacy is told, or some tale of innocence 





undermined related, he begins to look 
upon such actions as the natural and ex- 
cusable effects of ardent youth; he 
thinks that he, too, may be pardoned for 
scattering similar seeds on the highway ol 
life ; and is, perhaps, unconscious that the 
soil in which they will take the firmest 
and deepest root is his own mind. “ Nemo 
repente fuit turpissinus’?—no man be 
comes vicious onasudden. ‘The appetite 
for vice increases with what it feeds on ; 
like the taste for olives, it may be nau- 
seous at first, but by repetition we come 
to like it, and at length it becomes a fixed 
desire of the mind; we have sown the 
seeds, and unfortunately we mzs¢ reap the 
fruits. We need not sow these wild 
oats, but once having so done, we mst 
take the consequences. 

An old French writer has said, that 
“disgust stands af the door of all bad 
places.” It may be so; but it is to be 
feared that we too often put her behind 
the door as we enter; andit is only when 
we would come out that we meet her face 
to face. We cover up her form with all 
kinds of disguises ; we endeavour to 
cheat ourselves into the belief that dis- 
gust is not her real name, and that it is 
not the door of vice at which she stands 
sentinel ; and as we pass her by, and enter, 
we console ourselves with the thought 
that we are only having a bit of a spree! 
that we are in for a lark! or at any rate, 
that we ‘must sow some of our wild 
oats.” We are confident in ourselves, 
have great reliance on our own correct 
— and right intentions, and de- 
ude ourselves into the belief that we are 
only gaining a little knowledge of the 
world, and showing ourselves to be 
youths of spirit. Anda most miserable 
delusion this is—fostered and encouraged 
by the wretched fallacy we are illustrat- 
ing; and by the pernicious habit of 
glossing over vile things with eulovistic 
names. We begin, perhaps, by sowing 
our seeds with a careful hand, scattering 
a few here and a few there, with long in- 
tervals between them; weare not alarmed 
by any very great expenditure of seed; 
we hardly fancy that the correct principles 
on which we rely are disturbed or shocked 
by these slight deviations from the strict 
rule of right ; we still keep in the coim- 
mon routiie of our duties, while we are 













































imperceptibly being led into temptations 
that, by degrees, cause us to scatter the 
seeds more thickly, and with fewer inter- 
vals between them. And we go on “ sow- 
ing the wild oats” until the days of our 
youth are passed, and when a miserable 
and premature old age draws on we find 
that the tillage is not yet complete ; it is 
only when infirmitics have rendered it 
impossible to pursue our former course, 
that the seedtime is over; and the harvest 
comes upon us at once in the shape of 
pains and penalties grievous to bear. We 
forsake not the sowing until the power to 
sow is departed. We forsake not the sin 
until the sin forsakes us. 
How often do we hear it said, both by 
parents and friends, that it is right for a 
oung man to know the world, aud that 
1e will avoid vice all the more for having 
tasted it, and found what it is like. Bad 
judges of human nature and of human 
appetites, are these! If, in order to know 
the world, a knowledge of its vicious 
habits be necessary, there is no need to 
enter into them to acquire that know- 
ledge ; they meet us at every corner of 
the streets in forms loathsome enough to 
repel us as if from the blast of contagion. 
But when we mix ourselves up in the 
scenes of vice, the heated imagination 
draws a veil over the loathsomeness ; our 
sensual appetites become excited, and we 
rush into the practice of those very vices 
which knowledge was to teach us to avoid. 
Unfortunately for human nature, the first 
“sowing of wild oats,” the first steps in 
vice, are accompanied, too frequently, with 
pleasurable associations, and are recalled 
to our recollections wnder the most flat- 
tering aspects. Itis asa magical stream, 
so seducing in its bland and genial influ- 
ence, that having once ventured in so far 
as to wet but the soles of our feet, it 
swecps us onward to the frightful vortex, 
where all is lost in ruin and desolation. 
ln pursuit of present pleasure, of mo- 
mentary gratification, men neglect the 
strongest evidence of future pain ; they 
dally with that which corrupts body and 
soul, until, like the silly moth, which, at 
the instant we write this, is wheeling 
round the attractive flame of the candle, 
they sink to the earth in incurable agony. 
And then we find— a 


“Thus are our pleasant vices 


Ever made the whips to scourge us through the 
world.” 


rr . 

These first seeds, once sown, we suffer 
our memories to play the traitor to our 
Cousciences, and by dwelling continually 
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on the pleasurable sensations, and care- 
fully excluding from our thoughts the 
subsequent pains and penalties, we foster 
within ourselves the morbid desire to re- 
peat the experiment; just as the intem. 
perate continually dwell on the pleasur- 
able sensations of the incipient stages of 
intoxication, and dismiss as much as pos- 
sible from their thoughts the subsequent 
headache and nausea. And too many, 
encouraged by the false notion that they 
“must sow their wild oats,” give way to 
the ungoverned passions of youth, and 
pursue the reckless enjoyment of the 
present moment, regardless of all its 
future consequences. And the habit of 
indulgence once formed, will go on in- 
creasliig, in spite of all the delusions that 
we are only learning to know the world— 
are only “sowing our wild oats;” one 
vice will promote another; one excess 
succeed another, sin engenders sin, and— 


“ Like a rock thrown on the placid surface 
Of the lake, ’twill form its circles, round suc- 
ceeding round, 
Each wider than the last.” 


The fatal propensity to gambling seems 
most common among the military; the ex- 
citement of the bottle has been voted 
vulgar among them, and they turn to 
another excitement, almost equally per- 
nicious. We remember to have heard of 
one young nobleman, whose name was 
more familiar in the police courts than in 
the senate, that, among the plentiful crop 
of “wild oats” that he had sowed, he 
could never be tempted to gamble. It 
was in vain that. the profligates and 
knaves, by whom he was too often sur- 
rounded, sought to prey upon his purse 
in a different and more extensive manner 
than he chose ; it was in vain they sought 
the opportunity, when wine had wrought 
its effects upou his brain, and judgment 
might have been supposed to have been 
overcome by its fumes. He had one 
answer always ready for all their solici- 
tations: “ Why should I wish to win 
your money ® | have enough oi my own, 
and I prefer spending mine in a different 
manner, to losing it at stupid cards and 
dice. Push round the bottle; let us 
have a jolly spree.” Whatever inroads 
upon his health and constitution the pro- 
digal sowing of “wild oats” may have 
caused; whatever injury he may have 
done to others by the low and vulgar 
riots, the profligate scenes of debauchery 
into which his example dragged them, yet 
no inroads were made upon his property: 
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that still remains to sweeten the “ sour 
milk of life,’ when health will no longer 
permit the same course to be followed— 
when time and consideration have, in 
some degree, deprived him of the taste 
for these vices, and given him an oppor- 
tunity, it is to be hoped, to eradicate the 
foul weeds that were so plentifully sown 
in his early career. But, among our 
inilitary men, the curse of gambling seems 
to be the predominant vice—the favourite 
mode of “ sowing their wild oats.” They 
do not appear to possess the philosophy 
of the nobleman we have quoted; but, 
instead of it, are filled with a kind of 
mean desire to have their hands in each 
other’s pockets, and to thrive by the 
weakness and folly of their companions. 
An old clerk of the French parliament— 
in the days when France had a parliament 
—gives us a kind of reason, although not 
a very complimentary one, for this; he 
seems to fancy that sense is scarce in a 
soldier’s brain, for he says of them, “ Zz 
armigero vie potuit vigere ratio ;” which 
we may translate thus: ‘“ Reason can 
scarcely flourish in a soldier.” And this 
old clerk of the Middle Ages seems to be 
borne out in his theory by the soldiers of 
modern times. A story was told of an 
officer in an engagement starting back asa 
ball took off the head of one in line be- 
ore him, and scattered the brains in his 
face; upon being rebuked by his com- 
manding officer for betraying a sign of 
fear, “ What, sir, are you afraid?” “ No, 
sir,’ was the reply; “I was only asto- 
uished that a gentleman possessing such 
a considerable quantity of brains as those 
which have just been flung in my face, 
should have come here to be shot at for 
a shilling a day.” However large, then, 
may be the quantity of brains which our 
military men possess, the manner in 
which they go on “sowing their wild 
Oats,” proves, pretty effectually, that 
they have not learned to use them much 
better than in the time of the old French 
parliaments ; or than the poor fellow who 
stood up to be shot at for a shilling a 
day, 

The knowledge of tlie world which the 
young soldiers whose names have figured 
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discreditably in the papers have gained, 
appears simply to have been how to empty 
each other’s pockets. Not a very desi- 
rable knowledge. But besides this in- 
ducement to sow our “wild oats,” there 
is another which is equally fallacious, 
continually urged upon us. And this 
one is as mischievous as it is fallacious ; 
for it casts a shade of ridicule over vir- 
tuous conduct, and gives a preference to 
a wild animal life, over a steady, intel- 
lectual one. This inducement consists in 
branding all those who enter not freely 
into the vices of the world—who avoid 
drinking, gaming, and other pernicious 
excitements, as effeminate men. “I late 
an effeminate man; I love a man ol 
spirit,” says a fashionable beauty, as slic 
turns away from an amiable and excellent 
youth, to greet with smiles a gambling 
dragoon. A man seems to be dual only 
for his athletic and animal qualities, and 
not for his virtues or his intellect. And 
when it is those with whom all men wish 
to stand well who put this false stamp of 
merit on animal life; when we find it is 
the female world who seem to attach the 
idea of courage and spirit to the wild and 
the profligate; it is not matter of surprise 
that to win their favour so many young 
men should plunge into those excesses. 
But who are truly the men of courage 
and spirit? Not those who give way to 
every excess, who are conquered by every 
temptation; but they who struggle man- 
fully with their own passions, and with 
the realities of the world. The history 
of those favourites of the fair sex is to be 
read in the annals of the stable, the 
kennel, the tavern, the gambling-house, 
the police-court, and the gaol; the 
history of the truly courageous and 
spirited may be found in connexion 
with the pulpit, the bar, the senate, the 
literature and the science of the age, in 
connexion with all that can elevate and 
purify and improve our nature. If is 
those who have sown the fewest “ wild 
oats” who are among the “salt of thie 
earth; those who have scattered them 
with a prodigal hand teo often sink into 
its dregs. 
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MADAME GIOJA AND MARIETTA. 


Tales of the Musicians. 





No. 4.—TAMBURINI. 


CIIAPTER I. 


iv was rather late in the evening of a day 
in autumn, 182-, that two well-dressed 
persons were standing before a small 
house in one of the principal streets of 
Milan. They leaned against the railing 
at the foot of the steps, and were listen- 
ing with such apparent attention, that 
their attitude and employment might 
have exeited observation, but that a 
ecrtain well-bred air indicated them to 
be above suspicion, and the delicious 
music heard from the house fully justified 
them in pausing to listen. 

The musie was low, plaintive, and 
touching, and accompanied by a clear 
and inelodious male voice. Now and 
then it swelled into deeper pathos, the 
voice being evidently interrupted by sobs ; 
and one of the listeners, deeply moved, 
turned aside to brush a tear from his 


eyes. After it had continued some time 
with these alternations of harmonious 
complaint, it was suddenly broken ofl, 
and a dead silence succeeded. 

“ Poor Antonio!” said one of the gen- 
tlemen, with a deep sigh; “ this affliction 
will kill him.” 

“ Nay,” answered his companion, “I 
have no fear. He has youth, health, 
ambition, to sustain him; and though 1 
know he feels ¥ 

“But you do not know Antonio as I 
do, Ronza,” rejoined the other. “ It 1s 
the exquisite sensibility of his nature, the 
deep and passionate feeling hid under his: 
graceful and composed exterior, that, even 
more than qualities merely professional, 
has contributed to his fame as the first of 
modern singers. And this exquisitely 
toned instrument, that yiclds such melody 
to the lightest touch, may be as easily 
shattered.” 
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“ He loved his mother devotedly; but 
did he expect to survive her?” 

“Ah! she was more than mother to 
him; he owed her his intellectual, lis 
spiritual being. She directed his pure 
soul to the enjoyments alone fitted for 
him; she led him to the shrine of Art. 
No, Ronza, do not blame his grief.” 

“T do not blame it. I only say that 
the decpest wound, even in natures like 
his, may the sooner be healed! But let 
us go In.” 

The two friends ascended the steps, and 
knocked. They were admitted, and, as 
they anticipated, found the person they 
had come to seek plunged in a grief that 
defied all consolation—the more to be 
dreaded, as his outward manner was cold 
and calm. It was the snow upon the 
mountain, whose breast was consuming 
in voleanie fires. 

“And yet I am grateful for your 
coming,” he said, after every common- 
place source of consolation had been ex- 
hausted in their kind eiforts to divert his 
mind from the contemplation of the 
calamity that had crushed him. “I 
cannot now say how grateful; but you 
will forgive my lack of words. Will you 
pardon, also, Count Albert, my entreating 
you to take charge of these papers ?” 

And opening a drawer, he took out 
several letters, and handed them to the 
Count. 

“ How—but do you think of leaving 
Milan ?” 

“ No—but I retire from the world. 
To-morrow I enter the Convent di s. 

Count Albert di Gaeta and the Marchese 
di Ronza exchanged looks of dismay. 

** So sudden a project-——” 

“Tt is not sudden. My resolution has 
been formed since the day of my mother’s 
death, and my application was forwarded 
immediately. I expect a reply to it every 
hour.” 

“You have been imprudent, my friend,” 
said the Marchese. ‘ You will regret the 
precipitation of this step.” 

‘And what have I now to live for?” 
asked the mourner, bitterly. 

“ For fame,” replied Di Ronza. 

“ For art,” said Count Albert. 

The bereaved artist shook his head. 

“ When, at eighteen years of age,” he 
said, “I met with my first triumph at 
Bologna, when the public far and near 
were pleased to applaud me, what, think 
you, was my joy in the enthusiasm [ 
awakened? That she rejoiced in my suc- 
cess; that sie encouraged me to per- 
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severing effort ; that I was earning honour 
and competence for her enjoyment in old 
age. Now I have lost my only stimulus 
to exertion; I have lost my love of art ; 
my faculties are paralysed.” 

‘This is not natural,” observed the 
Marchese, gravely. 

“But it is truth. The world is a 
desert to me; I leave it. The Church 
offers me an asylum, I accept it as a 
refuge where I can bear with me_her 
memory for whom alone I wished to 
live!” 

* Your friends,” said Di Ronza, some- 
what haughtily, “ may not thank you for 
your exclusion of them. You have many 
to whom your success is a part of their 
daily joy. And yet, gifted with health, 
beauty, genius, not yet twenty-five, you 
would bite yourself from the admiration 
of men-—the love of woman Fe 

‘The mourner gave an involuntary and 
impatient gesture. The Marchese saw 
that his brow was crimson, and a new 
light seemed to break on Ronza’s mind, 
for a meaning smile played for an instant 
on his lip. It was gone before either of 
his companions perceived it. 

“ Before we part,” asked he, “ will you 
sing us this air from the Cenerentola?” 
and he took up a leaf of music. 

“‘ Nay,” interposed Count Albert, ‘it 
is wrong to ask this. Tow unsuitable 
this song to the gloom of his feelings !” 

* The better, that the power of music 
may for an instant dispel his melancholy 
thoughts. Come, Antonio, I will join you.” 

Antonio complied, and seated himself 
at the piano to sing. Ronza accompanied 
him, watching him closely all the while, 
and nodding his head with an expression 
of satisfaction when the air was con- 
cluded. 

There was a knock at the door; Antonio 
arose from the instrument. The porfier 
entered, and handed him a letter. He 
begged pardon of his friends, and broke 
the seal: glanced over the contents, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

The friends sat im silent sympathy. At 
length, in obedience to a sign from t! 





ate 
mourner, Count Albert took the letter up 
and read it. It was an answer from the 
superiors of the Convent di——. fIlis 
application was rejected; the doors were 
closed against “an actor.” 

Courteously as the denial was ex- 
pressed, it was evident that Antonio fell 
the implied insult to his profession; and 
indignation for a moment rose above his 
grief. 
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“The creed is indeed exclusive,” he 
said, bitterly, ‘that refuses an actor 
space for repentance and preparation for 
death.” 

They are right,” said the Marchese, 
somewhat abruptly. “ What sort of a 
monk would you make? Your sorrow is 
yrofound, but it must in time abate ; your 
vine will rise from its depression; you 
will feel once again the impulse of genius 
and ambition.” 

“ Never!” interrupted the artiste. 

* T tell you, you will. I am old in the 
world, and therefore a true prophet. You 
will, and the time is not far distant. In 
the convent, your eyes would be opened, 
only that you might see the gloom sur- 
rounding you; your wings would expand, 
only that you might feel the weight that 
chained them to earth—for ever! Be 
warned in time!” 

“My resolution is unalterable,” said 
Antonio. “ Milan is not the world. In 
four days I shall leave it, and seek else- 
where the asylum I cannot obtain here. 
I am heart-broken and wretched; I can- 
not live among the scenes and associations 
of my past life.” 

“This must be remedied, and speedily,” 
said Count Albert to his companion, after 
they had quitted their friend, whose suf- 
ferings seemed in no degree alleviated by 
their sympathy, “or nature will give way. 
That wild look of anguish; that fevered 
flush; the hurried and abrupt movement ; 
the visible emaciation of his whole frame ; 
all these make me shudder. An organiza- 
tion so susceptible, so delicate, cannot 
withstand so mighty a shock.” 

“You are right,” replied Di Ronza. 
** There is danger, and it must be averted. 
The world has no overplus of genius and 
worth, that we ean afford to lose a Tam- 
burini.” 

** But the means 

“1 have thought, and still think of 
them. Join me at my lodgings at ten. 

lor the present I have an engagement.” 
And the friends separated. 
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The scene was a handsomely furnished 
drawing-room in the house of Madame 
Gioja. This lady—French by birth, cele- 
brated for her many graces and accom- 
plishments—was the daughter of the 
Count Gactani, and wedded in early 
youth to the Marquis de Miriallia. His 
jealous love for the beautiful creature he 
had espoused prompted his last will, 
which made the forfeiture of his fortune 
the penalty of her second marriage. Sur- 
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rounded by luxury and admiration, movin 
in the most exalted circles, the lovely 
widow cast her eyes upon a young artist, 
depending on his profession for support. 
Love proved stronger than ambition, and 
she gave up splendour to share the lot of 
the poor man whom her heart had chosen. 
Her friends were indignant; she was 
deprived of her liberty ; but being after- 
wards released from imprisonment, she 
left her native country to lead a wander. 
ing life, consoled for all her sacrifices by 
the love of her husband and children. ~ 

Madame Gioja was reading by a small 
table in the centre of the room. A young 
girl of exquisite beauty was playing on 
the piano, sometimes accompanying the 
music with her voice; and the elder lady 
would look up from her book with a 
glance so full of tenderness and pride, 
that the spectator needed not to have 
observed the striking resemblance be- 
tween the two to be certain of their rela- 
tionship. The looks were such as only 
beam from a mother’s eyes upon a beloved 
and only daughter. 

“The Marchese di Ronza.” said the 
portier, throwing open the door. 

Madame Gioja rose to receive her guest. 
The visit was unusual for one of rank so 
high ; for the lady, be it remembered, had 
descended in marrying to the condition 
of her husband, and he was no associate 
of nobles. But she had in youth been 
familiar with courts and princes, and in 
grace and dignity she was not changed ; 
so that, though surprised at the visit, no 
princess could have received it with 
ereater self-possession and composure. 

The Marchese paid his respects to the 
lady, then turned to her daughter, who 
had risen from the piano, and fixed on her 
so prolonged a gaze, that the mother was 
startled and somewhat offended. She 
replied very gravely to some casual re- 
mark of her guest, and the young girl, 
who seemed aware that there was an 
embarrassment, blushed deeply. Ronza 
saw he had committed an error, and said 
with a serious air to Madaine Gioja, 

“ May I crave the favour, madame, of a 
few moments’ conversation with you on 
business ?” 

“Certainly,” answered the lady; and 
turning to her daughter, “‘ You may retire, 
my dear Marietta.” 

‘The young lady left the room. The 
Marchese remained a few moments silent, 
as if considering how he should introduce 
what he had to say. At length he sal 
abruptly — 
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My business conecrns the Signorina, 
as well as yourself. It is for your per- 
mission for her to sing a part in a new 
piece by Mercadante, to be immediately 
produced.” 

Madame Gioja hesitated. 

“T have cultivated my daughter's 
talent for music to the utmost,” said she, 
“and yet I tremble to decide on her 
choice of the art as a profession. Shie is 
so young, so sensitive, so ill able to sus- 
tain herself against the many trials of an 
artiste za 

And is it you who talk thus ?” asked 
the Marchese, surprised. ‘You, who 
sacrificed opulence, rank, friends, for the 
love of art—to share the fortunes of a 
votary of music !” 

“Tam the better able,” said the lady, 
siniling, “to judge of its consolations. 
Of its triumphs I say nothing; for I 
would not have Marietta influenced by 
the least whisper of vanity in her choice 
for life!” 

“You are then undetermined as to 
your daughter’s embracing the profession 
of music?” cried Ronza, astonished. 
“You have, perhaps, other views—other 
designs for her ?” 

“Signore ¢” said the mother, evidently 
not understanding the drift of the ques- 
tion. 

“ Nay,” said the Marchese, recovering 
himself, “it is not right to ask such 
questions —at least, without confiding 
our whole project to you, madame. And 
lirst, have no fears as to granting my 
request. It is only before a select audi- 
ence that I wish your daughter to sing.” 

“Then my _ permission is frecly 
granted,” replied the lady. 

“A word more. You are aware, 
madame, of the recent misfortune of our 
friend Tamburini ¢” 

“The death of his mother? Ah! it 
was a terrible blow. I am told he bears 
it not with resignation.” 

“ Alas! madame,the blowmay cost him 
his life. Driven by grief to despair, he 
has already applied for admission into the 
Convent di wi 

“This is dreadful!” exclaimed the 
lady; and Ronza saw that her cheek 
grew pale. 

“His application,” he continued, “has 
been refused, as it ought to be, and he is 
now resolved on quitting Milan. You 
know Antonio; you know him to be one 
of those fiery spirits, impatient of suffer- 
ig, ready to plunge into imprudence, 
and obstinate against opposition. The 








only hope of saving him is to re-awaken 
his ambition—his impulse for art.” 

“ And how can that be done ?” 

« By a master-stroke, if at all; and in 
this I erave your aid. Your daughter— 
I have seen 1t—has much influence over 
our spoiled artiste. I have seen iis 
emotion when she sang, at your private 
concerts.” 

“You overrate her powers,” said the 
mother, reservedly. “But her aid and 
mine shall be cheerfully given to any 
enterprise that promises to divert the 
sricf of our valued friend. Your wish 
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“ Simply, that she will take a part in 
the Posto Abandanato, in an act of which 
he will appear. A few select friends are 
to be the audience. I will have the piece 
sent to her immediately.” 

“T promise for her.” 

“T thank you, madame, and the world 
will thank you,” exclaimed the Marchese, 
as he paid his parting salutations, and 
hastened to his rendezvous with the 
Count. 





But the mother found opposition where 
she had not counted upon it—from the 
young lady herself. Marietta seemed the 
more averse to the proposition, the more 
she was reasoned with about it; and her 
own reasons for her reluctance were, as a 
vetted young girl’s are sometimes apt to 
* so frivolous, that they vexed Madame 
Gioja. Was it obstinacy or coquetry ” 
she thought ; but her daughter was ever 
wont to be complying, and above all arti- 
fice. She told Marietta there was no re- 
ceeding from her word pledged for her 
compliance; and then, though with not a 
little pouting, the young lady set about 
learning the part assigned to her. 





The preparations of Tamburini for 
leaving Milan were complete. The ama- 
teurs of the city were in despair; but no 
entreaties could move his determination. 
Count Albert passed with him the after- 
noon of the last day, to be crowned, ac- 
cording to the earnest solicitation of 
numerous friends, by a private concert, 
in which the already famous singer was 
to gratify them for the last time. It was 
to be his adieu to them, to music, and thie 
world. 

“You will have the goodness also, 
Count, to have this package delivered 
after my departure. It is a selection 
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of the best pieces of opera music in my 
collection, with the great works of 
Gluck. Ah! he was once my favourite 
master.” 

“Have you lost your taste for his 
~ compositions ?” 

“No; but I can no longer do them 
justice. I am an ingrate, for if I ever 
had aught of energy, fire, or force, I owe 
it to him. What strength, what soul 
there is in his creations! How they task 
the noblest faculties! Passion they have, 
but more than passion; it is the very 
mind, the genius of tragedy.” 

The Count read the direction on the 
package—it was addressed “'To Made- 
imoiselle Marietta Gioja.” 

“There is another of my lost divini- 
ties,” said Antonio, with a melancholy 
smile. “I might ”—and his face flushed 
deeply as he spoke—“ had I risen to the 
summit [ once hoped to attain, to an 
eminence that would have conferred dis- 
tinction on those I loved, I might have 
dared to offer her the homage of my 
heart. Beautiful as she is, the perfections 
of her person are surpassed to mental 
loveliness, and oh, what angelic goodness ! 
But I must not speak of her; it makes 
me bitter to think in what a dejusion I 
have indulged.” 

“Believe it, believe it yet!” cried 
Albert, grasping his friend’s hand. 

“No; Iam fully awakened. What a 
mockery to think of one elevated so far 
above me! Her aristocratic descent, the 
pride of her mother’s family,—the claims 
of these might have been satisfied, had I 
lived to realize my lofty visions! But 
they are dispelled, and [ have resigned 
this sweetest hope of all; cherishing only 
the thought that she will not perhaps 
disdain my last gift; that these noble 
and glorious works may sometimes recall 
to her mind the memory of one who, had 
he proved worthy, would have dared to 
love her.” 

“This is folly!” exclaimed the Count. 
“You are depressed, and the world seems 
dark to you. With time the soother of 
sorrow——”’ 

* You mistake, my dear friend. It is 
not the pressure of grief alone that. has 
weighed me down, and has crushed my 
energies. I were not a man had I not 
Within me a principle that could bear up 
against the heaviest calamity. But,” and 
he laid his hand impressively on Albert’s 
arm, “have you never heard of the death 
of enthusiasin ?”? 

His friend sighed deeply. 
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CILAPTER II. 


It was melancholy to see this paralysis, 
this prostration of a noble spirit! ‘And 
yet, how to combat it? Argument was 
in vain, and the Count rejoiced when this 
painful interview was at an end. It was 
already evening, and time to go to the 
concert; the carriage was at the door. 
Ife took his friend’s arm and led him 
down. Not a word was exchanged as 
they drove on, till they drew up, and 
alichted at their place of destination. 

It was at the house of a distinguished 
amateur that this final concert was to 
tuke place, and the saloon had been fitted 
up as a small theatre. A select number 
of auditors—many more, however, than 
the performers had expected, were seated 
at the upper end of theroom. ‘The stage 
was brilliantly lighted, and the scenery 
so well painted and so admirably arranged 
as almost to bewilder the senses with 
illusion. All that taste and poetry could 
devise lent their enchantment to the 
scene. 

‘Those who have observed the effect of 
sudden excitement on minds long and 
deeply depressed—that is, in tempera- 
nents highly susceptible—may conceive 
the conflict of emotion in the breast of 
Antonio, as he found himself thus unex- 
pectedly surrounded by the external 
splendour and beauty of scenic art. He 
had anticipated mecting with a few friends 
to sing with them a farewell song. What 
meant these flowery wreaths, this blaze of 
light, this luxury of painting ? The or- 
chestra struck up; their music seemed to 
penetrate his inmost soul; the revulsion 
of feeling kindled a wild energy within 
him. He felt, at once, almost the inspl- 
ration of early youth. Though convinced 
it was but momentary, he yielded to its 
impulse, and advanced upon the stage. 

His symmetrical and noble figure, the 
erace and expression of his movements, 
the mind beaming from his features, 
would at any time have prepossessed 
an audience in his favour. Under the 
present affecting circumstances, appealing 
to every heart, the welcome was tumul- 
tuous and long. Tamburini, as he ac- 
knowledged it, recovered his melancholy 
composure. It was destined soon to be 
overthrown. 

At a little distance from him stood the 
heroine of the piece: like him bewildered 
by the novelty of her position, and the 
splendour of her reception, and blushing 
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with confusion. Could Antonio believe 
his eyes 2? It was Marietta Gioja! 

With an involuntary exclamation of 
surprise, he hastened towards her. Ile 
did not perceive either pride or coquetry 
in her evident avoidance of him. But 
there was no time for explanation. ‘The 
music played on, and both performed 
their parts to the rapturous delight of all 
who listened. 

At last the curtain fell. The young 
débutante was standing upon the stage ; 
she turned to leave, but at the instant her 
hand was clasped by Antonio. 

“Marietta, dear Marietta, how can | 
thank you for this ?” 

She struggled to withdraw her hand; 
she repelled him haughtily. Ile saw her 
face was bathed in tears. 

“For pity’s sake, Marictta, tell me 
how I have offended you !” 

“Let me go, sir; it is all Lask!” 

But love was stronger than reason or 
reserve. He told her all his hopes and 
fears—all, all swallowed up in earnest, 
ardent devotion ! The tide of feeling had 
swept down at once both memory and re- 
solution. , 

The hues of the rose and lily chased 
each other rapidly across the cheek of 
the beautiful girl. Suddenly, at arustling 
in the silken folds that veiled them from 
a view of the audience, she snatched her 
hands from her lover, and rushed from 
the stage. 

Antonio was about to follow her, when 
Madame Gioja appeared. She led by 
the hand her trembling and blushing 
daughter. 

“ My daughter came hither in obedience 
to my commands,” saidshe. ‘ And now, 
Marietta, that your bashful scruples are 
satisfied, and there is no danger that our 
friend can charge youwith any unmaidenly 
project for storming his heart, you may as 
well tell him that you love him in sin- 
cerity, though in truth this scene is not 
the fittest for areal declaration. Since it 
must be, however, take my blessing, dear 
children !” 

There was a continued clamour with- 
out, and frequent cries of “ ‘lamburini.” 
Presently a corner of the curtain was 
raised, and the Marchese di Konza ap- 
peared, his face radiant with benevolent 
Joy. 
*“‘T have the happiness to announce to 
you, my friends, that our distinguished 
und well-beloved Antonio has concluded 
to defer, indefinitely, his journey from 
Milan. You will dispense, therefore, with 
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his farewell at present. I have reason to 
hope that he will, ere long, favour us with 
his performance through the whole piece 
of the Posto Abandanato ; and congratu- 
late you, as well as myself, upon the cer- 
tainty that he has no idea of abandoning 
his post !” 

Loud, heartfelt, and rapturous was the 
cheering that greeted this announcement. 
amburini heard, and wondered, in his 
new-born happiness, how he could ever 
have yielded to despair. 

Thus was a great artiste rescued from 
self-despondency, and restored to the 
world. The disappointment of his first 
‘atang of turning recluse, was made to 

ring wholesome fruit. But the Mar- 
chese, whose plan of a surprise had so 
admirably succeeded, was never willing 
to give love all the credit it deserved. 
As to Madame Gioja, she knew thie 
human heart, and wondered not at the 
result, 

A short time after, the nuptials of 
Marietta and Antonio were calleatel. 
Though he cherished with veneration to 
the end of his life the memory of his 
mother, yet never again did he yield to 
that selt-distrust and despair, which in 
the true artiste is burying the talent com- 
mitted to him. 





It was near sunset on a bright and 
warm day in September, 182-, that a 
gentleman and lady, dressed in travelling 
attire, might have been seen descending 
the steps of a palazzo fronting one of 
the principal canals of Venice. They 
were followed by an attendant, another 
having gone before with their luggage 
and deposited it in a plain-looking “gon- 
dola fastened at the foot of the steps. 
The travellers took their seats in this 
gondola, and as they pushed off, observed 
two gentlemen ascend the steps of the 
house they had just quitted, and ring at 
the door. While they were talking with 
the — a turn in the canal carried the 
gondola out of sight. 

“Who knows what we have escaped 
Marietta, cara 7” said the male passencer. 
“If my eyes inform me rightly, one of 
yon cavaliers is Signor Bordoni, a friend 
of the Impressario here, come doubtless 
to tempt me with some new piece, and 
urge me to stay.” 

‘“‘T should not regret an accident that 
— us longer in Venice,” observed the 
lady. “You are, I know, well appre- 
ciated.” 
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a long adieu to the sea-born city. But 
I must not disappoint our friends at 
Trieste.” 

“* What a lovely scene !” exclaimed the 
lady, after a pause of some length. 

And in truth it was beautiful. The sun 
had set, but his beams yet lingered on the 
towers and cupolas of the palaces of 
Venice, and on the light clouds that over- 
hung them like a canopy of gold. They 
had passed from the canal, where light 
boats were shooting to and fro in every 
direction, and the sound of footsteps and 
lively voices filled the air, into one of the 
lagunes, where a complete stillness pre- 
vailed, broken only by the plash of the 
water as the oars dipped, and the gentle 
ripple as the boat swept on, and the 
softened distant murmur of human life 
and motion in a great city. The moon rose 
large, and round, and bright, in the east. 
There was a delicious mistiness in the 
atmosphere that mellowed every object ; 
a dreamy and luxurious softening, like 
the languor that enhances the charms of 
an oricntal beauty. At no great distance 
lay the vessel that was to convey the 
passengers to Trieste, waiting for them 
and the hour appointed to set sail. 

*‘ See that large gondola yonder !” said 
the lady, laying her hand suddenly on her 
husband’s arm. “ How gracefully it 
glides over the waters; and it seems to 
follow straight on our course.” 

It came onward, indeed, with almost 
incredible velocity; and was now near 
enough for them to observe that it was 
painted black, and, moreover of a some- 
what peculiar construction. 

“lt is a government boat,” said the 
man. 

“She has armed men on board,” re- 
marked their attendant. “She bears 
directly upon us.” 

Antonio!” exclaimed the lady, press- 
ing close to her husband with an expres- 
sion of apprehension. 

Be not alarmed, Marietta mia; they 
mean us no harm—though sooth to say it 
is somewhat discourteous to follow us so 
closely. Hold there,’ he cried to the 
gondolier; “let us rest a moment and 
see what they want with us.” 

The gondolier backed water with his 
oars so dexterously, that the course of 
the light vessel was checked in an instant, 
and she quivered on the water without 
making a foot’s progress. At the same 
moment the other boat came alongside, 
and also stopped. An officer wearing the 
imperial uniform stood up and signed to 
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the gondolier as if forbidding him to 
proceed 

“May Task, signore, what this means?” 
demanded the gentleman passenger, “We 
are in haste.” 

' ‘And we are also,” replied the officer, 

I am in search of a person called An- 
tonio Tamburini.” 

“T am he.” 

“It is well. 
pany me.” 

“That is impossible. I am about to 
sail for Trieste. We are on our way to 
the vessel.” ; 

“You must return. I have an order 
for your arrest.” And he exhibited an 
order, signed by the proper authorities, 
and made out in due form, for the arrest 
of Antonio Tamburini. 

The lady uttered a shrick, and clung to 
her husband. 

‘* Here is some mistake, signore. I am 
the stzger Tamburini. I have never in- 
terfered with polities; I have nothing to 
do with the government; I am but a 
chance passenger through Venice.” 

“My orders are positive,” said the 
officer, with some appearance of impa- 
tience. ‘“ Make way there ; and while his 
armed attendants moved so as to allow of 
seats for the prisoners, he offered his 
hand to the lady to assist her into the 
other boat. 

Our hero was exceedingly vexed at this 
unexpected delay, but saw that it was in- 
evitable. Offering his arm to his wife, he 
helped her to change her place, and gave 
directions for the transfer of his luggage. 
In a few minutes they were retracing 
their course across the lagune. 

Not a word was spoken by any of the 
party, except that once the officer inquired 
if the lady’s seat was commodious. Not- 
withstanding the silence, however, his 
manner and that of his men was respectful 
in the highest degree; and this circum- 
stance somewhat encouraged the hopes of 
his prisoners that their unpleasant deten- 
tion might be followed by no serious mis- 
fortune. 

Thus it was not without misgiving that 
Tamburini entered Venice on his compul- 
sory return; and these apprehensions 
were strengthened when he saw it was 
not the intention of his guards to conduct 
him to his late residence. They passed 
the Palazzo di ; the arcades of San 
Marco. ‘They were not far from the an- 
cient ducal palace. Thoughts of a prison, 
of secret denunciations, of unknown ac- 
cusers, of trial and sentence, were busy 
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in Antonio’s brain, and caused him to 
move uneasily. As for the lady, she was 
yale as death, and hardly able to support 
herself upright. The more inexplicable 
seemed the danger the greater was her 
dread. Once she leaned towards her hus- 
band, and whispered in a touching tone of 
distress—“ My mother—how will she feel 
when she knows what has befallen us!” 

Gentle and generous instinct of woman ! 
Her first thought under the severest 
pressure of calamity is always for the dear 
ones whom the blow that crushes her per- 
chance may bruise! 

At length the gondola stopped. The 
moon was shining so brightly that the 
marblesteps seemed almost toradiate light. 
There was a hum of voices at a distance, 
and tones of music at intervals floated 
on the air; but all was still immediately 
around them. ‘Two of the guard took 
their places on either side of the prisoners ; 
two followed; the officer walked before, 
and led the way up a dark flight of steps 
that terminated in a wide corridor. ‘This, 
too, was only lighted by a torch carried 
in the hand of one of the attendants. 

* Antonio, whither are we going?” 
asked Madame ‘l'amburini, in a feeble 
voice, and leaning heavily cn her hus- 
band’s arm, half fainting with affright. 

‘Courage, my beloved!” he answered, 
supporting her with his arm; “we shall 
soon know the worst.” 

Crossing the corridor, they entered 
another long gallery, and wate its whole 
length in silence, stopping before a mas- 
sive door at the lower end. ‘The officer 
directed the door to be opened. It swung 
on its hinges with a most dungeon-like 
grating, and the prisoners were ushered 
into the next apartment. 

The sudden light, combined with the 
effect of overpowering. surprise, nearly 
completed the work of terror on the 
lady’s trembling frame ; she would have 
fallen to the earth had not the officer sup- 
ported her. Several persons came crowd- 
ing round to offer their assistance. Tam- 
burini thought himself fallen into a trance, 
and rubbed his eyes. They stood in the 
green-room of the opera house ! 

This, then, was their dungeon! And 
what meant this bold invasion of their 
liberty ?—this marching them back as pri- 
soners, under guard, and in fear of their 
lives? Was it the work of: the Impres- 
sario? Apparently not—for he stood with 
Open eyes and mouth, as much astonished 
as the rest at the unexpected apparition 
of the distinguished singer. He turned 
an inquiring look towards the officer. 


“T know what you would ask, Signor 
Tamburini,” replied the cool official, “ and 
will give you all the satisfaction in my 
power. Ihave the honour to announce 
to you the commands of his Majesty the 
Emperor. It is his imperial will that you 
perform this night in the “ Marriage of 
Figaro.” The Emperor himself, with his 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, will 
honour the performance with luis pre- 
sence.” 

Who is there that had the happiness of 
being present on that memorable occasion, 
of witnessing the brilliant and graceful 
performance of Tamburini, that can for- 
get it? The splendour of the scene, the 
countless number of spectators, compris- 
ing the beauty and aristocracy of the most 
aristocratic of Italian cities, assembled in 
the presence of two of the most powerful 
monarchs in Europe; the pomp of 
royalty; the enthusiasm of a _ people 
eager to do homage to genius; thie 
gorgeous decorations of the theatre ; the 
admirable aid of a well-chosen orchestra ; 
—all these were but accessories to the 
triumph of the young and distinguished 
artiste. It was for him this glorious 
pageant was devised—he was the power 
that set in motion this vast machinery! 
What wonder that human pride failed to 
withstand a tribute so splendid, and that 
Tamburini, as he trod the stage, and 
listened to the bursts of rapturous ap- 
plause that shook the house Ske peals of 
thunder, and knew himself the cynosure 
of all eyes,—the idol of beauty, nobility, 
and royalty,—felt within his breast an 
inspiration almost superhuman ! 

When the opera was over, he was 
called out to receive the bravos of the 
audience, and the wreaths that fell in 
showers at his feet. When, flushed 
with triumph, yet filled with erati- 
tude, he returned behind the curtain. 
he was surprised to find himself still « 
prisoner. The guard was ready to con- 
duct him, accompanied by his wife, to 
the lodging assigned them. They were 
treated, indeed, with courtesy and respect, 
like prisoners of state; but our hero felt 
uneasy under the restraint, of which he 
could obtain no explanation, further than 
“he would know on the morrow.” 

The next day, a little after noon, 
Tamburini was conducted to the imperial 
presence. Surrounded by his court, by 
foreign nobles and visitors of distinction, 
the Emperor entertained his illustrious 
guest, the Emperor of Russia, who sat at 
his right hand. There was silence 
throughout the courtly assembly when the 
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artiste was led in. He made a suitable 
obeisance when his name was announced, 
and stood with a respectful air to await 
the monarch’s commands. 

* Signor ‘Tamburini,” said the Emperor 
of Austria, “you stand before us a 
prisoner, and, we understand, plead igno- 
rance as to the cause of your arrest.”’ 

“T am indeed ignorant, sire,” replied 
the artiste, “‘ in what respect I had been 
so unfortunate as to transgress the laws 
or offend your Majesty.” 

“We will tell you, then,” said the 
Emperor, gravely. “It was your trea- 
sonable design to pass through this noble 
city without stopping to perform at the 
opera house. Your plan was detected— 
you were taken in the very act of de- 
parture.” 

* Your 
artiste. 

* Silence, sir; it is vain to defend 
yourself. You are proved guilty not only 
of a conspiracy to defraud our good 
Venetians of their rights in refusing them 
the privilege of hearing you, but of /ese 
majesté against ourself and our illustrious 
brother, the Emperor of Russia. You lie 
at our mercy ; but you have many friends, 
and at their intercession we remit you 
other punishment than a few days’ im- 
prisonment. Meanwhile we have ordered 
a sum to be paid you, in testimony of our 
approval of your last night’s performance ; 
and, in addition, ask of us any favour you 
choose.” 

“Sire, my gratitude—your gracious 
condescension——” 


33 


Majesty ——” began the 





TAMBURINI. 


Tamburini’s voice faltered from emo- 
tion. 

“Your boon!” cried the emperor, im- 
patiently. 

“Sire, it is simply this—permission to 
keep my word, pledged to my friends at 
T'rieste, who are expecting me.” 

There was a murmur of surprise among 
the spectators. The monarch, after a 
pause, replied with a gracious smile— 

* You are a noble fellow, Tamburini, 
and your request shall be granted. Only 
to-night we must have you in “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” Weare told that you are 
inimitable in that last adagio. And now, 
come nearer.” 

The artiste knelt at the monarch’s 
feet. 

* Receive from our hands this medal 
di nostro Saleatore,’* and the Emperor 
placed the chain around his neck. “ Learn 
thus how much we love to do honour to 
genins.” 

Thus loaded with distinction, the artiste 
was presented to the Russian Emperor, 
and received the compliments and con- 
eratulations of the nobility present. He 
was destined to receive in other lands 
honours almost equal to those bestowed 
in his own; and to show how boundless 
and how absolute is the dominion Heaven 
has given the true artiste over the human 
heart. 


* Wellington was the only foreigner who 
had received this compliment previously to 
Vamburini. 
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TRIPS AFTER HEALTH, 
AND HOW TO PROFIT BY THEM. 


By Spexcer Tuomson, M.D. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SOUTIIERN HEALTH DISTRICT OF ENGLAND CONTISUED. 
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committed ourselves to 
boat-travelling, and though it is not 
1. - the best way of entering Margate, must 
keep to it. Now, we cannot dissever, 
~, though they dissever themselves, those possessions of the Isle 


RAMSGATE, MARGATE, AND BROADSTAIRS, 


j ,a triad of London’s chief sea-side outlets. Had we come by 
= / rail we should have made Ramsgate first, but now we must 
A land on the fine in-curved, terrace-raised pier of Margate. We 


—_ wig i + “' do so, at least, if the tide be better than half-full; if not, 
ais. / we look rather blankly at the distant pier, and its expanse 





had turned on their sides and gone to 
sleep. ‘Toa stranger, there arise uncom- 
fortable visions of small boats crowded to 
the gunwale, and boatmen’s shoulders. 
Quiet yourself as you find the steamer 
gently easing round to “ Jarvis’s landing- 
place,” at the back of the pier. Now, 
the necessity which has occasioned the 


-—_ of mud, on which the boats and small vessels rest, as if they 


construction of this amphibious jetty— 
part of its time is spent under water— 
indicates that we must expect a flat shore 
for bathing, and such we find it. This 
flatness—somewhat of a drawback it may 
be, is well compensated for by the great 
extent of sands, by the pleasant facilities 
for rambles among the cliffs around the 
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town, and by the numerous pretty and 
interesting walks in the vicinity. Margate 
may be taken as the model of a well- 
regulated, not too modish, sca-side water- 
ing-place, and is admirably calculated for 
its London visitors, who come down at 
the rate of 100,000 per annum. In ad- 
dition to the sands, the cliffs, and the 
walks, the fort, and the beautiful pier, 
constructed specially with a view to pro- 
menading, are great attractions; and last, 
not least, sea-breezes of the freshest kind 
are combined with the comforts and 
agreeabilities of civilized life, alinost too 
much so, perhaps; for as London, its ways, 
its shops, ils amusements, are imported 
direct, you searcely lose the flavour of the 
Great Metropolis swiiciently. It is well 
that tastes differ, for to some the loss 
of Town comforts and convenieices— 
London bread and London meat, for in- 
stance—would more than counterbalance 
the pleasure of the change, were if accom- 
panied with what we call roughing it. 
Moreover, if our visitor has read our sea- 
bathing cautions, and is afraid of, or has 
been advised against bathing in the open 
sea, he will here find the means of tepid 
or warm sea-bathing in perfection. In 
short, if you are a tired Londoner, not 
too dignified or distingué, and want a 
week or more in a cheery, bright, life- 
loving, and a not too constrained seaside 
resort, with all the materials for healthy 
enjoyment and abandon, you eannot do 
better than go to Margate; four hours’ 
rail, or less, will whisk you back to 
London Bridge, though how much longer 
it will take your cab to squeeze through 
the choked streets you must caleulate 
yourself. 

But some of our fricnds vote Margate, 
with its outside amusenients, its lotteries, 
and, perhaps, its yellow slippers—low, 
bourgeots. It is not quite so—what shall 
we call it?—genteel or exclusive as 
Ramsgate, nor so expeusive as Broad- 
stairs, but the air is not a whit behind. 
ilowever, a great many will like Rams- 
gate best, and in sowe things it un- 
doubtedly is best. The sands are allowed 
to be pre-eminent in their way, and the 
promenade upon the magnificent double 
piers, which inclose the well-known 
“Ramsgate Harbour,” is perhaps un- 
equalled in the kingdom. Well does it 
deserve the name of harbour, for often 
has it, sheltered a whole flect of tempest- 
tossed vessels, which prize it not the less 
trom its vicinity to the dreaded Goodwin 
Sands. And yet, some stormy night or 


day, all may not have succeeded in gain. 
ing the shelter, and well-known signals 
tell of distress upon the Goodwins, “The 
Liie-boat is off—you have the strongest 
of human interests and excitements before 
you. Surely, if you were the most con. 
firmed of hypochondriaes, they will take 
you out of yourself, You have been, 
perhaps, mourning over some imaginary 
danger—what is it to that of the gallant 
fellows who are straining at the oars amid 
the raging scas, or of those they seek to 
save? You cannot but feel sympathy and 
excitement as you watch the course of 
that rising and falling boat—and now 
they are at the wreck—a little while 20es 
by—they are returning, but the boat goes 
more heavily—others are with them. As 
they land in safety, you must feel there 
has been more of exciting interest com- 
pressed into what seems a very short 
time, than you would have met with in 
half-a-year af Lome. Actually, you have 
forgotten “that pain in the side” for the 
last two hours. Valuable as this harbour 
is, lt has one drawback, it cannot be en- 
tered at low water, and that is the reason 
why the ight at the western pier-head is 
not always lit: it is so only whem the 
harbour can be entered. 

In such a place as Ramsgate, of course, 
we meet with every facility for bathing 
on its beautiful sands; but one faeility is 
absent—privacy. How is it, that amid 
the well-bred visitors of Ramsgate, and, 
indeed, of many other places, ‘both mo- 
desty and manners seem to be left at 
their lodgings, so that bathers on the one 
hand, and the line of lookers-on om the 
other, some with opera-glasses or tele- 
scopes, seem to have no more sense of 
deceuey than so many South-Sea Islanders. 
Ramsgate, it is true, has not Margate’s 
extensive sands, but, surely, it 1s not 
obliged to huddle its bathers together ; 
and loungers are, surely, not compelled, 
by the paucity of the walks, to select the 
very immediate vicinity of the machines 
for their walk at high noon, 

Ramsgate, whieh is larger than Mar- 
cate, has a somewhat warmer elimate. It 
was originally built in a hollow in the 
cliffs, but like similar places which have 
risen into favour, it has spread its ter- 
races aud crescents up the sides of the 
valley, and now numbers a population 
of nearly 15,000, independent of casual 
visitors. One cannot wonder that Rams- 
gate, with all the advantages we have 
enumerated, is a favourite resort, espe- 
cially with those who prefer its compara- 
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TRIPS AFTER HEALTH, AND 
tively constrained life to that of more 
free and easy going places. You may, to 
be sure, defy opinion and xégligé ib as 
much as you like at Ramsgate, but as 
that is not the tone of things generally, 
few care to be singular, and in thiese 
little conventionalities it is better to do 
at Rome as Rome does. If you do not like 
Rome’s ways do not go; we will show 
you lots of other places. And yet, Rams- 
gate is by no means quiet, for there is 
plenty of bustle and animation, as, indeed, 
there ever must be, where abundant 
shipping, shipbuilding, fishing, and otlier 
businesses connected with the “ great 
waters” are activelyengaged in and carried 
on. If you prefer quiet, but a somewhat 
exclusive quiet, you will find it at Broad- 
stairs, but it will be after an expensive 
fashion. Midway between Ramsgate and 
Margate this retired little watering-place 
lies snugly beneath the bold jutting pro- 
montory of the North Foreland, which 
rises about a mile and a half distant, 
Broadstairs possesses good firm sands. 

It is almost superfluous to remark 
that a place like Ramsgate is well fur- 
nished with all the appliances for the light 
occupation of time, such as assembly 
rooms, a small theatre, music room, &e. 
It also possesses institutions devoted to 
more serious matters, a literary institute, 
libraries, &e., and offers abundant accom- 
modation for the services of religion— 
Church of England, Romanists, Dis- 
senters, and Jews, will all here find their 
own places of worship; the latter well 
countenaneced by Sir Moses Montefiore, 
whose place, East Cliff Lodge, lies be- 
tween Ramsgate and Broadstairs. Its 
ample accommodation and well supplied 
markets render Ramsgate less expensive 
than many other places of minor preten- 
sions. It is not here our province to 
speak of railway arrangements, suffice it, 
that as our previous p2ges have indicated, 
every facility is given for reaching these 
favourite places from London both by rail 
and boat ; London Bridge being the point 
of departure. 


DOVER AND FOLKSTONE. 


Possibly, during our stay at Ramsgate, 
we may visit Pegwell Bay, of shrimp 
notoriety; it may be, Deal, and the 
Downs; but now we must go further, 
and turn the South Foreland to reach the 
busy town of Dover, the principal of the 
Cinque Ports, the chicf deb dation also, 
and long well known as the poiut of de- 
parture for the Continent, until Folk- 
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stone stepped in to share with if this part 
of its advantages, and, now, Folkstone 
and Dover are as naturally connected 
together in name, as Ramsgate and Mar- 
cate. It is only, however, since the 
opening of the South-Eastern Railway, 
and by the exertions of the company for 
its improvement, that Folkestone, or 
Folkstone, has assumed its present im- 
portance as a packet-station, principally 
for Boulogne, and acquired its reputation 
as a summer sea-side resort and bathing 
place. 

With Dover two things are most gene- 
rally associated—its cliffs aud its eastle. 
The former, the bold white chalky cliffs so 
often hailed with joy by the long absent, 
and too well known i their general aspect 
to require comment; albeit, these cliffs 
claim kindred with those on the opposite 
side of the channel, in the identity of 
their chalk and flint conformations; and 
even yct, hold together in a sort of under- 
hand, or rather under-water way, by tlic 
submarine ridge whichruns from Folkstone 
to Boulogne. There are now—much to 
the relief of some with French invasion 
fears—twenty miles of good sea between 
Dover cliffs and Calais, and if any change 
is going on, it is rather to widen than 
diminish the distanee; for it is said that 
along the English coast, and especially 
about Folkstone, the wearing away is very 
perceptible. Of all these noted cliffs, 
that most noted, as most are aware, is 
Shakespeare’s, 


‘A cliff whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep,” 


rismg to within a little of 600 fect on the 
south, or south-west side of the town of 
Dover, and now rendered still more famous 
by the magnificent double tunnel which 
traverses it. 

In connexion with the heights and 
cliffs, we must not omit mention of the 
habitation which an old one-armed Wa- 
terloo man has hewn out for himself in 
the chalk cliff to the east of the town; 
hewn out, not only habitation, but paths, 
and ledges of garden ground, whereon, 
with the aid of seaweed manure, he 
cultivates vegetables and flowers, and 
surprises the wandering stranger with the 
sight of his oasis. A description of this 
cave house, given in Chambers’ Journal 
two or three years ago, Is so interesting 
that we quote it entire, hoping that if the 
Robinson Crusoe is still living if may 
tempt some of our Dover visitors to find 
him out :— 
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There is not only labour but taste; not only taste, but 
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SANDS. 


low, that by slightly raising his arm above his head, he ean &* 


touch it easily; but he has vaulted it with an eye to both 
safety and beauty; left plenty of convenient shelves and 
benches along the walls, and hewn out three or four arched 
recesses, which add in no trifling degree to the symmetry of 
lis work. In one of these recesses stands a graceful plaster- 
east of a saint-like woman leading a young child by the hand; 
another is filled with shelves of ginger-beer bottles, and sur- 





mounted by a bust of Shakespeare; a third, containing his ——- 


tea-service and other ware, is presided over by Milton. All 


round, nearly covering the walls and pil- 
lars, are pasted unframed prints and wood 
engravings, cut promiscuously from the 
headings of ballads, and the leaves of story- 
books. Here are the members of the Peace 
Conference side by side with the Spanish 
dancers; a portrait of Miss Nightingale 
next to the winner of last year’s Derby ; 
maps of the Baltic and Black Sea, plans 
of the camp, views of Cronstadt and 
Sebastopol: battles modern and aucient ; 
generals, living and dead—General Wynd- 
ham, Lord Nelson and Prince Gortscha- 
kof, in the most ample and friendly con- 
fusion. First and foremost, however, 
occupying the most conspicuous situa- 
tion over the fire-place, are two which he 


prizes above all the rest—these are a half- 
length lithograph of Wellington, and a 
fine print of the funeral car. Observing our 
attention drawn to this, he shakes his head, 
and looking very serious, says—‘ he woul 
have given a great deal just to have seen 
that sight; but the picture of it is better 
than nothing,’ 

‘Round by the fire-place some board- 
ing is laid down for additional comfort 1 
winter; and a recess cut for the purpose 
behind the stove serves a3 coal-scuttle 
and coal-cellar. In one of the windows 
fine telescope is lying, and a few books, 
chiefly of religious tendency, are pile 
together in the other. 
the first apartment—for the second, we 
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SIIAKNSPEARE'’S CLIFF, DOVER. 


should have said, is designed for a sleep- 
ing-room, and is not yet quite finished— 
stands a large table, covered with red 
baize, on which a small collection of chalk- 
iossils is displayed for sale. He found 
these while excavating his cave. They 
are very carefully prepared, and so inex- 
pensive that one 1s almost ashamed to 
take them at the price. Very fine speci- 
mens of ammonites, belemnites, and other 
cephalopoda, may be purchased for two- 


pence or threepence each, to say noting 
of shark’s teeth, still sharp and polished 
as when they performed their merciless 
office; starfish, needing only colour and 
life to be perfect ; eockle and other shells, 
distinctly preserved, even to their most 
delicate veinings, and all firmly imbedded 
and incorporated with the brittle chalk 
Besides these, he has the opalescent criner 
shell of the Channel a some curiol 

flints, and specimens of dried sea-weeds ; 
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amongst which, by the way, we hasten to 
secure a fine piece of Corallina Officina 






which has taken root upon a fragment of 


variegated pebble.” 


Ina —— in the cliffs, facing the 
open bay, 
its excellent and accessible harbour, from 


which the steam packets to Calais and 
Ostend are frequently running. This 
constant departure of stcamers, as well as 
that of the numerous small vessels and 
fishing-boats, gives Dover a bustling ap- 


ies the town, almost encircling 


pearance, and, formerly, these features of 


a scaport were almost its sole characte- 


ristics, but of late years the influx of 
visitors has caused the town to be much 


improved and enlarged. 























STEAMER ENTERI) 


high winds. The climate is undoubtedly 
a favourable winter one when compared 
with that of Britain generally, but it is 
nore suited to persons who, from some 
defect of general health or minor loca 
ailment, require a modified, rather than a 
completely guarded atmosphere. As to 
the sea exposure, it is great; and the 
storm of 1856, when part of the railway 
Was destroy ed, will not soon be forgotten. 
Dover will be better protected when the 


The improve- 
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ments extend, not only to tlie shore, in 
the form of the Marine Parade, Waterloo 
Crescent, Esplanade, &c., but also inwards 
up the valley, leaving the old principal 
thoroughfare, Snargate-street, which 
follows the course of the ground, in the 
centre. 

Dover has risen greatly into favour of 
late years, not only as a summer sea-side 
resort, but also as a winter residence. In 
the latter particular, however, it cannot 
compete with such places as Hastings, 
Torquay, and the Isle of Wight. It has, 
it is true, sheltered portions under its 
tall and imposing cliffs; but these are 
auentinks limited in extent, and the 


general character of Dover is exposure to 








DOVER HARBOUR 


harbour of refuge, now Im course of con- 
struction, is complete, or, at least, more 
advanced ; but in this case, judging trom 
progress hitherto, the advantage will 
accrue to posterity, not to us. As regards 
local attractions connected with Dover, 
independent of the sea itself, the views 
from the Cliffs, both seaward and land- 
ward, are unquestionably the first. These 
for the lover of nature—for the antl 
quarian, the eastle ; who will find withm 
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its walls buildings of all dates, from the 
earliest times of British history until now, 
all the modern improvements having been 
carried out in the fortifications, not only 
of the castle itself, but of the surrounding 
heights. The extension and improvement 
which Dover has undergone guarantees 
ample accommodation for visitors, and for 
those who can afford hotel living, the well 
reputed Lord Warden offers all that can 
be desired, running parallel, in this re- 
spect, with the not less well known 
Pavilion Hotel of Folkstone. A few years 
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ago Folkstone was a dirty little, irregu- 
larly built sea-side town—if a town it 
might be ealled—its harbour choked wit! 
mud and shingles, and all but inaccessible. 
Now, it is sufficient imdication of tli 
improvement to mention it as the well 
known and convenient port for the 
Boulogne packets, and as a well known 
sea-side locality, which, like all othe: 
localities of the kind, has some time sinc: 
entered upon its career of terrace and 
parade; it has, too, nearly trebled its 
population within the last thirty years 





FOLKSTONE PARISI CHurkRcnr, 


The remarks upon the Dover climate, 
apply pretty nearly to Folkstone; and as 
the latter has its cliffs, it has also its 
little bits of shelter. The view from 
these cliffs—from what cliffs is it not P— 
is fine, extending across the straits to 
France ; and southward, over the Romney 
Marshes, The railway viaduet in the 
neighbourhood of Tolkstone, a light 
structure one hundred feet in height at 
the loftiest part, is well worth a visit. It 
would ill become a medical man to take 
leave of Folkstone, without adverting to 
its being the birth-place of the grea 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood; his mother’s burial place in 
the parish church is indicated by a brass- 
plate. Southward from Folkstone we 
AVE 


SANDGATE AND HiYTHE, 


the former, a rising sea-side resort, which 
dates its origin “sixty years since,” from 
the erection of houses required for the 


families of officers connected with the 
encampment, which then, as now, existed 
at Shorncliffe; the latter, now so well 
known as the rifle-iraining station, and 
another of the Cinque Ports, has lately 
received the addition of a commodious 
bathing establishment, but, unlike it 
neighbours, has rather lost than gains 
by the progress of time, and improy 
ment. Wemust now, for a season, leave 
the sca; change is good for us; we hay 
had a long run amid these summer, a 
half-summer and half-winter resorts of! 
the coast of “Old Kent,” and must, 


} 


before getting among the winter place: 


par excellence, tun our attention t 


another Kentish watering-place of very 
old repute—Tunbridge Wells. 

It matters not whether we start from 
London Bridge or Dover, we are on the 
right line of rail for it; if the former, we 
probably take the most direct Nort! 
Eastern line by Croydon and Reigate ; bu’ 
we can also reach our destination by th 
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THE ROCKS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 


ionger route, vid Gravesend, Rochester, and Maidstone. With 





a reputation already extending back for three centurics, aud 
ereatly in fashion with the court of the ‘ Merry Monarch,” 
Charles the Second, Tunbridge Wells still holds its ground as 
one of the most favoured and favourite of British Health Re- 
sorts. It does not, perhaps, possess the amount of shelter 
boasted of by other localitics; it has not, perhaps, the charac- 
teristic health effects, and ever varying interests of a sea-side 
residence, but it has, nevertheless, advantages which are peculiar 
{o itself in an eminent degree; not the least of these being the 


Tunbridge We] 


dry character of its air, the gentle tonic restorative powers of 
its carbonated chalybeate waters, and the cheerful character of its 
undulating country, varied with wood, common, and corn-field, 
which, intermingling with the—to many strangers,—novel fea- 
tures of the hop grounds, have earncd for this district the title 


of the ‘‘ Garden of Kent.’’ 


“The more modern and extensive part 
of the town of Tunbridge Wells is built 
upon two clevated ridges, the district itself 
presenting a resemblance to an irregular 
shallow basin, with its sides unequally con- 
verging towards the centre of the Wells.” 
The north-western limb of ‘Tunbridge 
Wells, or “ West End,” having an eleva- 
tion of 420 feet, overlooks the remainder 
of the town. The prevailing aspect of 
the dwellings interspersed over the slopes, 
is from south-east to north-west, and the 
town itself is partially sheltered from 
north-east winds by the North Downs 
and other hilly ridees. 

Lhe whole district, however, known as 
s, Is extremely seattercd, 





thus affording great diversity of situation ; 
onc portion of it extends into Sussex. 
The dry character of the Tunbridge 
district has been noticed as one of its most 
characteristic advantages; and no slight 
onc it is in many eases of impaired health. 
This dryness is due, first, to the compa- 
ratively small amount of rain which falls in 
the district, and second, to the absorbent 
nature of the soil. The small annual 
weight of rain is best indicated by com- 
parison with other places. According to 
observations, the annual quantity of ram 
in inches which falls at Tunbridge, 1S 
22°70; about London, it is 24°80; at 
Cheltenham, 27°87; and at Kendal, m 
the Lake district, it is 55°89. With re- 
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gard to the soil, Dr. Powell remarks :— 
From its dry nature, and highly ab- 
sorbent qualities, any rain falling, quickly 

disappears, especially in the more elevated 
situations, leaving the surface almost im- 
mediately dry. This is further secured 
by the shelving form of many of the walks 
in the neighbourhood. A subsoil of this 
character preserves s the atmosphere in a 
dry state ;” as a consequence of this, we 
find Tunbridge Wells noted for its free- 

dom from fogs. A tolerably uniform and 
steady temperature is likewise one of the 
characteristics of Tunbridge Wells, for 

though its elevated site exposes it in 
some eg to the winds from all quar- 
ters, the foree of these is considerably 
ae by the still higher elevations in 
the neighbourhood. The average summer 

temperature of the district 1s compara- 
‘ively cool, being 3° less than London, 
and 5° less than Cheltenham. 
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The great attraction, however, of Tun- 
bridge is, and has becn, its well-known 
chalybe ate spring: that is, its mineral 
water impregnated with iron. In the case 
of Tunbridge Wells, the amount of iron 
is comparatively small, barely two-and-a- 
half grains to the callon, but from its 
solution i in, or combination with, the car- 
bonie acid gas, also contained in the 
water, and from the purity of the water 
in other respects, 1t seems to exert a most 
gentle, but, at the same time, efficient 
tonic influence upon the systen The 
physical properties of the water are thus 
described :—“ The water is pe rfectly 
limpid and colourless ; its odour is nercep- 
tibly chalvbeate, tasting palatable fe sh, 
and st rongly maa rked with the pe euliar 
gotitt of iron.” After standing a few 
hours, the water de ‘nosits a ye ‘low preci- 
pitate on the ly ottom and sides of the 
vessel, and loses its tonie properties. Ln 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND SURROUNDING COUNTKY. 


addition to the iron and carbonic acid, 
the Tunbridge Wells water contains sm: ull 
proportions “of saline ingredients, but 
ihese are not in sufficient quantity to 
remove it from the class of pure carbo- 
nated chalybeates. ‘The most eilicient 
contents of the waters are the carbonic 
acid and the iron, the first exerting its 
beneficial effeets—almeost at the same 
time stimulant and sed: itive—upon the 
stomach, the other passing easily, and, if 
properly taken, with little disturbaa ie, 
into the debilitated syste, supplying it 
with one of the most import: ut elements 
of healthy, vigour-sustaining blood. Dr. 
Powell describes the reaction which fol- 


ce 


lows the use of the water as “ accompa- 
nied with an agreeable sense of warmth 
and buoyancy diffused over the system ; 

the circulation is accelerated, the nervous 
system strengthened, and a feeling of 
energetic activity rapidly imparted to the 
whole frame ; the appetite is improved ; 

the kidneys arestimulated to activ ity; and, 
if brisk exercise be taken, the cutaneous 
exhalation considerably aug:nented.” It 
is right, however, to warn, that “ not 
unfrequently, soon after commencing the 

waters, some disagreeable scnsations 
arise—giddiness, headache, drowsines 

flushed face, and a sense of tension about 
the head, with bleeding from the nose, 






















distension, flatulence, or pain at the 
stomach. These unpleasant feelings soon 
subside, if the case be properly adapied 
for the use of the waters, and all other 
necessary rules duly observed.” These 
necessary rules are a most important 
matter, and none should venture upon a 
course of any mineral watcr, without 
first making themselves acquainted with 
the rules generally prescribed by the 
medical men in tlie neighbourhood, to 
those who drink, or are about to drink 
the waters. Dr. Powell, from whose book 
we have already quoted, and who writes 
as a local authority, remarks that it is 
well for invalids who have travelled any 
distance not to commence the use of the 
waters at once, but to wait until the 
fevering effects of the journey have sub- 
sided ; and further, that “it is indispen- 
sable in every instance, previous to the 
use of the waters, that the stomach and 
bowels be in a proper condition ; as, on 
this will depend, in a great measure, 
whether the chalybeate will prove bene- 
ficial or injurious. In most instances, a 
small dose of blue pill at night, followed 
by a dose of castor-oil or a seidlitz powder 
in the morning will put a slight derange- 
ment right.” “ The most appropriate time 
for drinking the waters is, undoubtedly, 
in the morning—from seven to eight 
o'clock ;” if much debility exists, it is 
recommended that a glassful of tepid 
new milk be taken for half-an-hour 
previous to the water, but those who are 
sufliciently strong should drink the latter 
fasting, “ As to the quantity to be taken : 
this must depend on the age, scx, consti- 
tution, nature of the complaint, and the 
effects produced ; the invalid must be 
guided also by his feelings, drinking such 
a quantity only as will not oppress the 
stomach, or impede the requisite absorp- 
tionof the water. As a gencral rule, it 
may be stated that a ‘smaller glassful?— 
about four ounces—is to be taken at first, 
after which, gevd/e exercise for a quarter 
of anhour.” At the expiration of fifteen 
minutes, another glassful of the water 
may be taken; and gentle exercise again 
resorted to for from half an liour to one 
hour, according to the strength of the 
individual. ‘'‘the above quantity of the 
chalybeate is to be gradually increased 
after two or three days, until it amounts 
to six or eight ounces, which in most 
cascs will be sufficient, especially if a 
second course be taken at noon—a prac- 
uce much to be recommended, as the 


b 


elleets of the chalybeate are rendered 
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more permanent, and better borne by the 
stomach, than if the requisite quantity 
were taken on one occasion. The water 
should be sipped, and taken at several 
draughts, as its proper digestion will de. 
pend on this circumstance being attended 
to.” The above observations of Dr. 
Powell are valuable, as being applicable 
not only to the Tunbridge Wells water, 
but to many other mineral waters, During 
the use of the water, should unpieasant 
sensations in the head, or feverish symp- 
toms, generally, arise, it will be expedient 
tointermit it fora few days, and perhaps 
to take some gentle aperient ; but this 
will, probably, be regulated by proper 
medical advice. 

It may be remarked that the quantity 
of water yielded by the Tunbridge Wells 
spring varies with the season, being appa- 
rently increased after the winter rains, 
and the amount of iron impregnated is 
diminished as the quantity of the water 
increases. 

“ As to the time of year most suitable 
for tlie use of the chalybeate, from May 
to November is the period usually chosen, 
as well from the greater perfection of the 
spring in the interval, as from the season 
admitting of early rising, full advantage 
of the air, and sufficient exercise.” In 
the month of May, many invalids are re- 
turning northward, from the south-coast, 
and Tunbridge Wells offers a sort of 
stepping-stone as it were by the way, 
where a few weeks’ residence may make 
tlie transition less abrupt, and where ad- 
vantage may be taken —if by medical 
sanction—of the tonic powers of the 
chaly beate water. As might be expected, 
the disorders and deficiencies of the 
system which derive most benefit from a 
chalybeate spring like that of ‘Tunbridge 
Wells, are those connected with debility, 
especially in persons of the lymphatic 
constitution, with fair hair and skin, light 
eyes, &c. In some cases of indigestion 
from weakness, it is of material service, 
and also where poverty of blood 1s mal 
cated by general paleness of the surlace, 
and of the lips, and by weakness gene- 
rally. On these accounts it is, perhaps, 
most generally uscful in defects of the 
female constitution. ; 

Those who are liable to complaints 
connected with fulness of blood about the 
head, ought to avoid Tunbridge; and 
persons of full habit, and of florid com- 
plexion generally, if they do not avol 
the place, ought, at all events, to eschew 
all drinking of the mineral water. As 
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remarked at the commencement of this 

aper, the dry, bracing, pure air of Tun- 
Salen must add considerably to the ad- 
vantages which many weak invalids derive 
from its strengthening waters. In some 
cascs of consumption, especially, such a 
combination must be particularly useful. 
It may be remarked that the average 
mortality of the district around Tunbridge 
is low compared with many other locali- 
ties, thus affording a voucher for its salu- 
brity generally. To the many advantages 
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of Tunbridge Wells, we may add another 
—its easy distance from London, actually 
but thirty-five miles, though on account 
of the railroad, increased above ten miles 
nore. 

One more hint aud we have done. 
Those who value the appearance of thei 
tecth ought always to brush them after 
drinking water like that of Tunbridge 
Wells, which contains iron, to prevent 
the brown tinge which may otherwise be 
imparted. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BATH. 


Orr, fetters of the falser life,— 
Weeds that conceal the statue’s form ! 
This silent world with truth is rife, 
This wooing air is warm. 


Now fall the thin disguises, planned 
For men too weak to walk unblamed : 
Naked beside the sea I stand,— 
Naked, and not ashamed. 


Where yonder dancing biliows dip, 
Far-off, to ocean’s misty verge, 
Ploughs Morning, like a full-sailed ship, 
The Orient’s cloudy surge. 


With spray of scarlet fire before 
The ruffled gold that round her dies, 
She sails above the sleeping shore, 
Across the waking skies. 


The dewy beach beneath her glows ; 
A pencilled beam, the light-house burns: 
F ull-breat hed, the fragrant sea-wind blows, 
Life to the world returns ! 


I stand, a spirit newly-born, 
White-limbed and pure, and strong, 
and fair,— 
The first-begotten son of Morn, 
The nursling of the air! 


There, in a heap, the masks of Earth, 
The cares, the sins, the griefs, are thrown 
Complete, as, through diviner birth, 
I walk the sands alone. 


With downy hands the winds caress, 
With frothy lips the amorous sea, 

As welcoming the nakeduess 

Of vanished gods, in me. 


Along the ridged and sloping sand, 
Where headlands clasp the crescent 
cove, 
A shining spirit of the land, 
A snowy shape, I move: 
Ox, plunged in hollow-rolling brine, 
In emerald cradles rocked and swung 
The sceptre of the sea is mine, 
And inine his endless song. 


For Karth with primal dew is wet, 
Her long-lost child to rebaptize : 
Iter fresh, immortal Edens yet 
Their Adam recognise. 


Hfer ancient freedom is his fee ; 
Her ancient beauty is his dower: 
She bares her ample breasts, that he 
May suck the milk of power. 


Press on, ye hounds of life, that lurk 
So close, to seize your harried prey ! 
Ye fiends of Custom, Gold, and Work, 
I hear your distant bay ! 


And like the Arab, when he bears 
To the insulted camel’s path 
His garment, which the camel tears, 
And straight forgets his wrath 


So, yonder badges of your sway, 
Life’s paltry husks, to you | give: 
Tall on, and in your blindness say, 
We hold the fugitive! 


But leave to me this brief escape 
To simple manhood, pure and free,— 
A child of God, in God’s own shiape, 
Between the land and sea! 
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MATTHEW MARTINGALE, 


THE MAN 


© Wirt are the odds f” 

* Tifty to one.” 

“Take you in ponies !” 

** Done.” 

And Matthew cas done ; lis horse lost ; 
and the ponies, a playful designation for 
bank notes of a certain value, were con- 
signed to the safe keeping of his friend. 

Matthew Martingale was fond of horse- 
flesh; no cat had ever a greater relish 
for the article, though Matthew’s taste 
was for the living thing, not the dead 
carrion. Indeed, had his father been 
an Arab of the desert rather than a 
respectable sugar-broker in Mincing- 
lane, the son could not earlier have ex- 
hibited his overwhelming love for the 
noble quadruped in question; he may be 
said to have loved it from his eradle— 
Tl for horse, with its pictorial representa- 
tion of that animal, being Master Mat- 
thew’s favourite letter; and perhaps that 
was a reason why he never got well be- 
youd it, the remaining portion of the 
alphabet seeming to present insurmount- 
able difficulties to the young, though not 
apt scholar—his first present was a rock- 
ing-horse, and from the moment he cast 
his eyes upon the too fascinating toy, his 
bent in hfe was certain. The wooden 
horse that passed the walls of Troy was 
not more fatal to the unfortunate inha- 
bitants of that famous city than the one 
his too generous uncle had presented to 
Matthew Martingale. From that time 
the boy thought of nothing, talked of 
nothing but horses; he even dreamt of 
them, and seemed rather to enjoy the 
“nightmare” when he had it than other- 
wise. The child was in this case, as in 
most others, father to the man, and Mat- 
thew had reached manhood—we had writ- 
ten years of discretion, but, upon second 
thoughts, seratched it out,—with the 
saine tastes, more dangerously developed. 

He was a thin weedy young man, 
dressed in a rather slangy style,—New- 
market-cut coat, trousers curious as a 
matter of fit, and absurdly tight about 
the knees; a moustache, “true emblem 
of its owner,” of a very undecided cha- 
racter, and a tip of imperial, which made 
up an appearance of conceit and imbecility 
that was unfortunately—very decided in- 
deed. A man may live among women all 
his life, and yet be deceived almost every 


YHO ““KNEW A WORSE WHEN HE SAW ONE.” 


day of it by one or other of them. A 
man may indulge in an all-consuming 
love for an object of whose real qualities 
he is perfectly ignorant, and thus be be- 
trayed into folly after folly. Matthew, 
as we have said, loved a horse; but as 
nature, im enlarging his heart towards 
this noble animal, had somewhat neglected 
the requisite quantity of brain to make 
the attachment of any value, he was 
doomed to mount his hobby and ride 
post-haste to that terminus at which, ac. 
cording to the proverb, beggars on horse- 
back are sure to arrive; not that Matthew 
was a beggar—far from it, the parent 
Martingale having retired from the sugar- 
broking business to a snug little box, six 
feet by two, in Croydon Churchyard, a 
few years after his son had passed that 
rubicon—his twenty-first birthday—at 
the other side of which we must: all fight 
our great world battle. He left the bulk 
of his property, and the entire of his 
business, to Matthew, with the exception 
of a handsome income to his wife, Mat- 
thew’s mother ; but that old lady, having 
dutifully followed her husband in all his 
various fortunes in life, took this, his first 
desertion—as she always termed it,—so 
much to heart, that but a few months had 
elapsed ere she was again sharing the 
couch of her husband. 

The marks of the mason’s chisel were 
yet fresh upon the tomb of his parents, 
when Matthew, who, of all things, dreaded 
the reproach of being “slow,” made his 
first plunge into what the world is pleased 
to denominate “life.” ‘ Don’t tell me!” 
he would say. “A man must learn by 
experience, or he wont learn at all. ‘Ex- 
perience keeps a good school.’” And so 
she does; but Matthew forgot, as it is the 
habit of such persons to do, how many 
are ruined in paying the school fees. 

A wonderful place was Mr. Matthew 
Martingale’s villa at Norwood. “ A per- 
fect receptacle for all kinds of works of 
art”’—we quote the eulogium pronounced 
at a somewhat later period by Bobbins 
the auctioneer—though in articles of 
certu—* virtue,” as Matthew’s friends 

ronounced it—the villa in question was 
Lesconsiine deficient. ‘Get me the best 
that money can buy,” were the orders 
that Maithew delivered to his agents; 
and as there are few things in this world 
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that money cannot buy, his house was 
soon magnificently furnished, and Mat- 
thew Martingale was considered a man of 
taste by the world in general. 

But his stables were the sight to see— 
horses of all kinds and colour—horses 
without a fault,—so ran the dealer’s war- 
ranty; but, to quote the time-honoured 
Joe Miller, if without fault, they were 
never long without misfortune; in fact, 
the veterinary surgeon was as perpetual 
a visitor to the stables of Matthew Mar- 
tingale as the family doctor is to the 
fuli-fed progeny of a London Alderman. 
An instance in point:—Martingale is 
driving a newly-purchased horse, with a 
City friend sitting at his side. ‘ Hilloh!” 
cries Martingale; ‘“ what’s the matter 
with the horse? I think that was a 
stuinble.” 

“Well, it did scem like a stumble,” 
replies the friend, with a modest diih- 
dence; at the same time rubbing his chin, 
which had come into a sudden contact 
with the splashboard. 

“ Do you mind getting out a moment ? 
I think he must have picked up a stone.” 

The complaisant friend steps out and 
begins diligently to examine the horse’s 
mouth. “No, no! not there, dem it; 
horses don’t pick up stones with their 
mouths; it’s in his foot if anywhere.” 

The place suggested was examined, and 
the friend shook his head— 

‘7 can’t find a stone,” he said; ‘ but 
there certainly is something the matter 
with his foot. He goes quite lame, don’t 
he ?” 

He did; there was no mistake about it. 
The satisfaction before expressed in the 
horse was premature, and had come to a 
“lame and impotent conclusion.” 

“This wont do, Snaffle,’ says Mar- 
tingale, driving into that gentleman’s 
yard, and addressing a broad-shouldered, 
bow-legged man, with his hands in his 
pockets and astraw in his mouth. ‘This 
wont do.” 

“What wont do?” and Snaffle, with- 
out removing his hands from his pockets, 
there being no present opportunity of 
putting them into anybody else’s, wheeled 
round, and nodded with much familiarity 
to the speaker. ‘‘ What wont do?” 

“This horse wont do; why, he’s dead 
lame, or I don’t know what a horse is.” 

“Well, that’s a good ’un;” and Mr. 
Snafile addressed an ostler who had wan- 
dered into the yard, and stood pulling at 
the one lock of hair on his forehead, left 
there evidently for Chesterfieldian pur- 


poses, and surveying Mr. Martingale with 
a dubious leer; “that’s a good ’un, Joe. 
He don’t know what a ’oss is—Mr. Mar- 
tingale don’t; well, then Z don’t, an’ 
that’s all about it.” Mr. Snaffle spat out 
the straw disdainfully, and jocosely wag- 
ged his head from side to side like a 
mandarin on a mantelpiece. 

“Come, that’s all very well, Snaffle,” 
again began Martingale, with a knowing 
look, but eminently much pleased with 
the horse-dealer’s implied commenda- 
tion; “ but you mustn’t try to take me in.” 

“Take him in!” Snaffle still addressed 
the ostler; “did you ever hear the likes 
of that, Joc—take him in!” 

Joe doubled himself up for a moment, 
as with a sudden spasm of mirth, then as 
suddenly straightened himself, smote his 
thigh, and answered, “Never—lI’m blessed 
if it isn’t better than a play; take him 
in—catch a weasel asleep aud shave his 
eyebrows.” 

By no means displeased wilh the simile, 
Martingale tapped Mr. Snafile playfully 
on the shoulder with his whip, then 
pointed to the leg of the horse he’d 
been driving— Judge for yourself, old 
boy ; isu’t that horse lame ?” 

“Lame!” It was truly wonderful to 
witness the astonishment of both Snafile 
and the centaur in a striped waistcoat 
when they heard the words. The looker- 
on might well suppose that in all these 
gentlemen’s experience such a thing as 
i lame horse had never before come under 
their notice. 

“Tt cs lame!” Snaflle said, rising 
slowly from the position he had assumed 
to give to the object pointed out a close 
examination. 

“It ds lame!” said the ostler, careful 
io imitate Mr, Snaffle in all things, and 
for that purpose keeping his eye riveted 
upon his master’s mottled countenance. 

**Now, I should like to know who’s 
been a drivin’ that ’oss,” began Suatflle, 
after a pause. 

TI,” began Martingale. 

“No,” interrupted Snatile; “not you. 
Don’t go an’ say it wos you; becos, 
though it would go agin me to doubt any 
gen’leman’s word, I should be tempted 
to doubt your’n. Don’t tell me, Mr. 
Martingale, but as somebody as didn’t 
understand ’ossflesh as driven this ’oss.”’ 

“Certainly young Phil Herring, of 
Cannon-street, had him out once, but—” 

“1 thought as much,” cried the trium- 
phant Sn iffle. 

* But only for an hour.” 
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“Ony for an hour! ‘why, a chap as 
didn’t understand the thing would spile 
such a’oss as that in five minits. Do you 
think that’s the kind o’ ’oss to be driven 
by a fool ?” 

Mr. Martingale thought it was cer- 
tainly not; the ostler was silent; he had 
turned his back on the company, and 
from the purple colouring of as much ct 
his neck as was visible, was labouring 
under another severe spasm. 

«Well, then, he Aas been driven by a 
fool”—Snafile was evidently warming 
with his subject—‘‘and I don’t like it. 
T wouldn’t ’ave taken twice the sum for 
the ’oss if I'd a thought it would be 
treated in that way. Gone Jame! | 
wonder he’s got any legs left to go lame 
with. Oh! Mr. Martingale; and you, too, 
who knows so much about an ’oss.” 

“T never liked Phil’s driving him, I 
must confess,” said the now abashed 
Martingale. 

‘Drivin’, it’s wus than nigger drivin’. 
Oh! Mr. Matthew, 1 wonder you'd the 
’art to bring that poor ’oss here to show 
me.” 

Snaffle drew forth his handkerchief and 
then searched diligently in each eye for 
something that might resemble a tear; 
failing in this, he blew his nose smartly, 
and thus expressed his emotion:— 

“Tt’s seldom as Vve met such a 
knowin’ gent in everything concerning 
a’oss as you, Mr. M. Id rather trust 
to your judgment upon a ’oss, even with 
your eyes shut, than most other chaps 
with their eyes open; and that this blow 
should have come from you, it’s ’ard—it’s 
very ’ard, Mr. Matthew.” 

It was plain that Mr. Snaffle con- 
sidered himself as the injured party, and 
it was also plain that Martingale was 
beginning to take the same view of the 
ease. Heagain playfully applied the end 
of his whiplash to Snaffle’s shoulder, and 
said soothingly— 

“Well, never mind, old fellow, the 
evil’s done, and can’t be undone; but 
you have to buy him back of me, you 
know.” 

“ Couldn’t do it;”? and the tender- 
hearted Snaffle shook his head. “It 
would break my heart to sce that ’oss, my 
favourite oss, a standin’ day and night in 
my stables, a poor cripple; oh! it can’t 
be done.” 

“Come; mention your own figure.” 

Snaflle shook his head; “It’s not a 
question of money. I can never think of 
money and that ’oss at the same time.” 
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Snaffle being a man of great sclf-com. 
mand, said this with an imperturbable 
countenance. 

“T don’t want money altogether, but 
another horse—an exchange ; there’s that 
hay you recommended to me so strongly,” 

Snafile’s eyes brightened; a jeyfal 
cunning peeped out of those little round 
loopholes, his eyes, but a hypocritical 
sorrow still sat upon his tongue. 

“T can’t part with it—that is, oughtn’t 
to; no, not for a Phil Herring to drive,” 

“He never drives another horse of 

mine,” said Martingale, resolutely; and 
so Mr. Philip Herring’s reputation as a 
whip was sacrificed to the chicanery of 
the worthy Snafile. 
_ “You asked one hundred for the bay; 
I gave you one hundred and fifty for 
this,’ and he touched his own horse 
lightly with the whip. “Now do you 
take this one back, and Iet me have the 
other. How much do you give me 
beside 2” 

“Give you! Well, you’re a knowing 
one, Mr. Martingale. I give you! You 
give me, you mean. Why, I’m blessed 
it that ’oss will ever leave my stables 
again. I couldn’t see it suffer away 
from me; it’s as dear to me as my own 
child!” 

It was even much dearer: Mr. Snaffle’s 
only child he had turned out of doors for 
marrying against his wishes. 

Martingale was touched at Snafile’s 
emotion—“ Come, come, old fellow, I 
don’t want to be hard upon you. Make 
an offer.” 

“Well, it’s no use fightin’ agin one’s 
own ’art, is it? So I suppose I must 
take him as a swap.” He paused and 
cast a keen glance at his self-satisfied 
customer. “So just let Joe put him back 
in the stable, then you ’and me over 4 
cheque for fifty, and I sends the bay 
down to your ’ouse to-morrow.” ; 

“Give you fifty! you don’t mcan that f’ 
says the surprised Matthew. 

“Tt’s a shocking thing,” said Snaflle, 
who had become suddenly deaf, and was 
busying himself examining the horse’s 
foot, which he had taken in his lap; 
“it’s a shocking thing to see a poor dumb 
animal so spiled—he’s not worth much, 
Joe.” 

“Not much,” echoed Joe. 

“No man should touch a whip_ 4s 
don’t understand a’oss. As long as Mr. 
Matthew drives himself, it’s all right, but 
once put the reins in another’s ’ands, 
and”—here he made the horse wince by 
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a scientific touch on the foot— and this 


is the result.” 

Say thirty, or Se a bargain,” pro- 
posed Martingale. Suatile shook his head. 

“Well, you are a knowing one, Mr. 
Martingale. One must be wide awake as 
vets the right side o’ you. Mr. Matthew 
knows a thing or two, Joe.” 

“T believe : yer,” chorused Joe. 

“ Well, well, you can put the horse up, 
and you can have the eheque when you 
send the boy round. I don’t want to be 
too hard upon any man, but L must cut 
and run ce, for I’ve got an appoint- 
ment —business appointme nt—at ‘Tatter- 
sal’s.” So taking a hasty leave of Mr. 
Snafile, and tossing a half-crown to Joe, 
the knowing Martingale, flicking the flies 
with his whip, which he still retained in 
his hand, swaggered out of the horse- 
dealer’s yard. 

“Here, Joe,” cried Snafile, direetly 
Matthew’s coat-tatls had disappeared 
round the corner, “get him,” indicating 
the horse, “into the stable, then ask Bolus, 
the veterinary surgeon, to step over here, 
and we'll have tie ’oss all right in a 
jilly. Young Addlebrain, of the Guards, 
wants just such a showy critter ; blest if 
this wont be a good morning’s w ork.” 

Matthew Martingale i is at Tattersal’s, 
surrounded by some very ’ossy-looking 
gents, each holding a little book in his 
h: id, in which memoranda of the various 
bets are entered as quickly as the bets 
are made. 

“ Crowsfoot’s the horse, depend upon 
it,’ whispers in Matthew’s ear a tall 
red-faced man, with bushy whiskers, a 
moist drooping lip, and eyes that seemed 
to labour uader some peculiarity that 
prevented their owner from keeping thein 
both open at the same time. ‘ Crows- 
foot’s the horse.” 

sa i thought Spiderlegs was the favour- 
ite,”’ said Martingale, dubiously. 

“ And so she is, quite the favourite ;” 
—here the speaker's left eye closed— 

‘among the greens.’ 

“You know, Sharpe, I took your ad- 
vice the last time, and—” 

“ And lost. Of course you did. You 
should have hedged. I told you.” 

“ After the race was over.” 

“Whose fault was that? I tell you 
what it is, Matthew; if I’m to assist you 
in making your book, half measures wont 
do. You must just. put yourself under 
my wing altogether.” 

Matthew expressed his readiness, and 
Sharpe went on— 


“You know the points of a horse as 
well as any man.’ 
“T ought to,” 
self-satistied air. 

“And you do; but betting is a dif- 
ferent affair, and $0 I don’t care if I take 
you in tow.” 

And Mr. Tom Sharpe did take hiin in 
tow, together with several other gentle- 
men equally knowing with Matthew; 
and somehow, by dint ‘of his ‘ ‘purely dis- 
interested ” advice, contrived to make a 
considerable income. 

“T was speaking the other day to Lord 
Kitely about you, Mat,” began Mr. 
Sharpe, as he sat one day discussing a 
bottle of champagne with our hero; “ and 
he was wondering how it was a man of 
your taste in horseflesh didn’t start a 
herse.” 

“T keep six,” said Matthew, with a 
flushed cheek; for that a man of Lord 
Kitely’s experience and station should 
have spoken about hin—Matthew Mar- 
tingale—was in itself a matter of no 
slicht importance. 

* Oh, | don’t mean that—run a horse 
—race-horse—you understand.” 

Matthew did understand, but thoucl! 
it a matter for consideration. Affairs a 
Mincing-lane had not been looking up 
lately. When the cat’s away the mice 
will play; and as the cat was near!) 
always absent, the mice had a nice time 
of it in the sugar-brokering business, 

“ Kitely knows your judement i in such 
things, and talks of you ev ne he as a 
fellow of spirit—just the kind of man the 
turf wants, for its been going down 
lately, that’s a fact.” agiihe 

“Did Lord Kitely say that of me?” 

“Why, your name’s always in_ his 
mouth. ‘By- the-bye, you must see him; 
he asked me to bring you down to his 
‘little place’ in Surrey. 

And Matthew was taken down to the 
nobleman’s “little place” in Surrey, and 
there introduced to other distinguished 
“Turf” celebrities, and in due time it 
was known to the sporting world that 
Mr. Matthew Martingale intended to run 
two horses at the next Derby. 

If any man unaequ: uinted with the 
hidden machinery of the world, so rene- 
rally described as “sporting, > should be 
desirous to find the shortest and most 
effectual road to ruin, let him take a 
short cut through a racing stable, and 
with the racing calendar for a cuide, he 
may travel his ‘road with the perfect cer- 

tainty of finding the Bankruptey Court 


said Martingale, with a 
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at the end of it; and if a business man, 
the “making up his book” will pretty 
surely terminate by having his books 
“made up” with anything but friendly 
feelings by his creditors. 

Matthew was ever declaring his pew- 
chant for a life of excitement, and the 
excitement of the present one was kept 
up to his heart’s content. What with 
jockeys, trainers, grooms, and other 
strange varieties of human life, that 
flourish only in the frowsy atmosphere of 
a stable; his mind, never a large one at 
the best, was kept so constantly on the 
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stretch, that at times it nearly cay 
altogether—but y Save way 


To gain the plaudits of the knowing few, 
Gamblers and grooms, what would not « Mat- 
thew do »” 


And had Matthew his reward ? every. 
body said so; for Sparrowhawk, one of 
his two horses, was examined by con. 
noisseurs and pronounced to be perfec. 
tion. Mincing-lane was, for the time 
being, entirely deserted by the cat, and 
the mice grew fatter and fatter. 

Matthew was in an ecstasy of delight 
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| at the promise of his horse. Things had 

i gone badly lately in the City ; but “ deuce 

take the Citv; he, Martingale, was the 
companion of lords now. Did not all the 
knowing ones say that Sparrowhawk 
would make his fortune ?” 

“You can't do better than go in ard 
win upon Sparrowhawk, and advise your 
friends to do the same, Mr. Martingale.” 

Thus spoke Lord Kitely. 

“Make your book, Mat, my boy; lay it 
on thick ; Sparrowhawk will show them 
the way to the winning-post, depend upon 
it.” 

Thus spoke Tom Sharpe. 

So Matthew Martingale backed Spar- 
rowhawk to an enormous amount, while 

his two friends, Kitely and Sharpe, of 




















“THERE YOU ARF, SIR, ALL TIDY AND COMFORTABLE; BEAUTIFUL SPIKES ON THE PRISON 
WALLS, AND DOUBLE BARS TO THE WINDOWS.” 


course went and did—quite the con- 
trary. 

In a snug room ina well-known tavern 
not a hundred miles from Epsom downs, 
two men are seated, one red-faced and 
burly, the other equally red-faced but 
diminutive. We will introduce them. 

Mr. Thomas Sharpe and Ben Fathers 
the jockey. .; 

“Then if Sparrowhawk has a fair 
chance he’s sure to win?” 

“Go over the ground like a flash of 
lightning,” answered the jockey. 8. 
“How have you betted, Fathers: 
and Sharpe screwed up his left eye, 8% 
usual, and ogled the apple-face ol lus 

companion. “ How have you betted 
“Agin him!” and the atom of human- 
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nity burst into a very appropriate “ horse- 
laugh.” 

“That’s right—you’ll make your for- 
tune, Flathers.” 

Flathers responded to the wink. 
Sharpe went on, “ You know our agree- 
ment—and Kitely forks out five hun- 
dred.” 

“Tt’s cheap at that,’’ said Flathers. 

“ Get out! you haven’t made your leg, 
I suppose ?” 

“If Ido the dirty work, it’s but right 
I should get some of the crumbs,” grinned 
the jockey. 

“Crumbs! a decent slice out of the 
loaf, you mean. Shall we go over to the 
stables ?” 

“T think we’d better. Sparrowhawk 
wasn’t quite so well this morning.” 

The two gentlemen winked several 
times ateachother. Then Mister Sharpe 
again broke silence. 

‘A little physic would do him good— 
just a pill, eh! Flathers ?” 

“Just keep your tongue between your 
teeth, Mister Sharpe,” said the jockey, 
looking round with some alarm. “Or, if 
you're going to tell all the world about it, 
you'd best do it yourself.”’ 

“Don’t be crusty, old chap; it’s all 
right in this house, and you know it: so 
let’s ask the landlord for a lauthorn, 
and go.” 

“Tm agrecable,” said the jockey, “on’y 
stop jabbering when we get’s outside ; if 
there arn’t danger, why ——” 

“There’s lots of fear,” laughed Sharpe. 
But, as you’re paid to do the job, why, 
you'll just do it; so come along, my 
mannikin.” 

The lantern was borrowed from the 
landlord, and Mr. Martingale’s friend 
and jockey took their road towards Spar- 
rowhawk’s stable. 

The Derby day arrived—the race was 
run—and Sparrowhawk was—nowhere ! 
The other horses swept by him like the 
wind: poor Flathers whipped and spurred, 
—did, so everybody said, all that jockey 
could do,—but “ nowhere ” was still the 
result. 

‘Tom Sharpe became proprietor of the 
racing stables ; Lord Kitely bought Spar- 
rowhawk for a mere song, at the same 
time taking Ben Flathers into his service; 
and Matthew Martingale, the man who 
knew all about a horse—was ruined ! 

“There you are, sir,—all tidy and 
comfortable : beautiful view of the spikes 
on the prison wall; and double bars to 
the winder,—they’re rayther rusty, but 
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as you'll have lots o’ leisure time, you 
can amuse yourself by polishing of ’ein.” 

So saying, the turnkey retired, closing 
the heavy door with a bang,—the key 
was turned in the lock,—and then Mat- 
thew Martingale threw himself upon his 
miserable couch, sobbing like a child—he 
was an inmate of adebtor’s prison. __ 

Yes, “horseflesh” had brought him 
there at last. He had ridden, so to speak, 
to the very gaol door, and was there igno- 
miniously cast from the saddle. ‘Lhe 
betting-book had proved too much for the 
ledger,—the cat had left the house in 
Mincing-lane to look after itself,—the 
mice gnawed away the foundation,—tlic 
pressure came, and all fell down with a 
crash. 

* a . % 

A number of men are lounging about 
the entrance to Tattersal’s—men of all 
sorts—from the sporting lord, with his 
“blackguard quality air,” to the un- 
mistakeable “leg,” with his swaggering 
gait, and furtive eyes, going about, like 
other beasts of prey, “seeking whom he 
may devour.” 

“What the devil do you want ?” and a 
huge burly red faced man shook tlie sleeve 
of his coat free from the grasp of a ragged 
looking fellow who had been dodging 
about for some time in the vain hope of 
catching his attention. 

“Don’t you know me, Sharpe ?” 

“ Sharpe !—Alister Sharpe when you 
speak toa gentleman. Know you, I’m 
hanged if I do—who are you ?” 

“* Martingale—Matthew Martingale— 
things have gone bad enough with me 
since—since——” 

“Oh! it’s you, is it? Well, may I be 
hanged if I knew you.” 

“Tm changed from what I was when ” 
—but Mr. Sharpe interrupted the poor 
poverty-stricken wretch with his usual 
unfeeling laugh. 

“There, bother your retrospection ;” 
and after feeling in his waistcoat-pocket 
he drew forth and tossed to Matthew half 
asovereign. ‘‘ The past is past—go and 
get drunk and forget it.” 

Martingale clutched at the bit of gold 
as Sharpe hurried away, and was about to 
crawl off in an opposite direction, when 
a hand was laid upon his shoulder—he 
turned; it was Flathers, the jockey. 

“I’m sorry to see this, Master— 
you seems quite out of collar—got any 
work ?” 

His former master shook his head—the 
heart was too full for the tongue to speak. 
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“Come along with me, anythink’s 
better than a empty stomach.” 

Flathers elbowed his way out of the 
crowd, closely followed by the now spirit- 
broken Matthew. Was it conscience 
that moved Mr. Flathers ? it might be: 
but one thing was certain, that the ex- 
merchant of Mincing-lane had found a 

atron in the jockey; and Mr. Matthew 
SMistingsle finds a home and employment 
as “helper” in Lord Kitely’s stables. 

“Why, surely that’s Sparrowhawk !” 
and Matthew, with dilated eyes, pointed 
towards one of the occupied stalls. 
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Flathers gazed fixedly in his face— 
he had great command of his own 
countenance, had Flathers. «That 
horse is named Brown Biliey; he won 
the plate last year, and he’s safe to win 
at Ascot.” 

Brown Billy had certainly a strone 
resemblance to the disgraced and defeated 
Sparrowhawk ; but Flathers’ word was 
not to bedoubted. Alas! poor Matthew 
Martingale, after all his sad experience, 
could it be that he had yet to “ Knowa 
horse when he saw one ?” 





THE ANGEL OF THE EARTH. 


Oxp Roy, the village veteran, 
Was sitting at his ease, 
Once more within his cottage home, 
His children round his knees ; 
The fire was glowing warm and bright, 
For ’twas a cold December night. 


He was beloved by old and young, 
As all brave men should be ; 
And proud he was to tell the tales 
Of England’s victory ; 
Of many a great and famous fray, 
When France and England won the day. 


** Now, father,” said the little ones, 
“Tell us a battle tale, 

Of how the Russians storm’d the camp, 
And bullets fell like hail; 

And how you came to get the sear 

Upon your forehead in the war.” 


This was the favourite theme of Roy’s, 
The story he loved best ; 

And with a look of pride he stroked 
The medal on his breast ; 

And then began the tale to tell, 

Of how the Russians fought and fell. 


* At dead of night it was,” said he, 
“The snow lay on the ground ; 

But noiselessly as crept the foe, 
We heard a warning sound: 

Our camp in solemn silence lay, 

Hach heart expectant of the fray. 

“ At length the thrilling signal rose— 
Like lions on the foe, 

Sprang up the British hero-hearts, 
And dealt the deadly blow ; 

And wildly rose the conquering ery 

Of ‘England! God and Victory!’ 

“But oh! it was a fearful night, 
So many heroes bled, 

Resting beneath a sheet of snow, 

With God’s stars overhead ; 
And When that dread sortie was o’er, 
Iwo hundred slept to wake no more! 


“Oh! yes, it was a fearful night! 
To me it seem’d a dream, 

In which I heard the battle-cries, 
And saw the sword-points gleam! 

I heard no more, I felt no pain— 

And I was counted with the slain. 


“ At leneth I woke as from a trance, 
The place was strange to me; 

I heard around me dying groans, 
And eries of agony: 

But like an angel o’er my bed, 

Bent low a sweet and saintly head. 


“T thought it was God’s angel come, 
To take my soul to Him: 

And raised my hand above my eyes, 
But all was dark and dim, 

Save round that sweet angelic face 

There beam’d a glory and a grace. 


‘She placed a cordial to my lips, 
And soothed my burning brow, 
And whisper’d sweetly in my ear, 
‘You'll soon be better now. 
These words so made my soul rejoice, 
I thought it was an angel’s voice.” 
“‘Was it an angel, father dear?” 
Each earnest list’ner said ; 
“Was it an angel, father dear, 
That hover’d round your bed?” | 
“Yes, sweet ones, yes, of mortal birth,— 
It was God’s angel of the earth! 


“<?Tvas she who, with the holiest thoughts 
And purity of heart, 
Left her own home and native land, 
To do the ‘ better part :’ 
And if she had not come to me, 
You now would orphan children be. 


Oh! lovely was the grateful look 
Of those who heard this tale ; 
And from each heart this prayer uprose¢— 
“God bless Miss Nightingale !” 
To which old Roy responded then, 
With solemn earnestness, “ Amen!’ 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE VULTURE. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SALLY PECKER LIFTS THE CURTAIN OF 
THE PAST. 


Tue best part of a year had dragged out 
its slow monotonous course since that 
moonlit January night upon which Mil- 
licent Duke had stood face to face with 
the shadow of her husband upon the long 
stone pier at Marley Water. The story 
of Captain George Duke’s ghost was 
pretty well known in the quiet village of 
Compton-on-the-Moor, though Millicent 
had only told it under the seal of secrecy 
to honest Sally Pecker. 

We are but mortal. Mrs. Sally had 
tried to keep this solemn secret, but her 
very reticence was so overstrained, that 
in three days all Compton knew that the 
hostess at the Black Bear had something 
wonderful on her mind which she “ could, 
an’ if she would,” reveal to her especial 
friends and customers. 

Again, though Millicent might be sole 
proprietress of that midnight encounter 
at Marley, had not Samuel Pecker himself 
a prior claim upon the Captain’s ghost ? 
Had he not seen and conversed with the 
apparition? “I see him as plain, Sarah, 
as I see the oven and the spit as ’m 
sitting before at this present time,” 
Samuel protested. It was but natural, 
then, that, little by little, dark hints of the 
mystery oozed out, and that when the 
three months appointed for the voyage of 
the Vulture expired, and Captain Duke 
did not return to Compton, the honest 
Cumbrians began to look solemnly at each 
other and to mutter ominously that they 
had never looked to see George Duke 
touch British ground alive. | 

But Millicent heard none of these 

whispers; shut up in her cottage she 
ead the well-thumbed romances, sitting 
in the high-backed arm-chair, with the 
white and brown spaniel at her feet and 
Darrell Markham’s locket in her bosom. 
The stout servant girl went out in the 
evenings now and then, and heard the 
Compton gossip; but if ever she thought 
of repeating it to her mistress, she felt 
the words die away upon her lips as she 
looked at Millicent’s pale face and mourn. 
ful blue eyes. 

“Madam has trouble enough,” she 
thought, “without hearing their talk.” 
It seemed, 2s month after month passed 
away—as the long grass grew deep in the 


meadows round Compton, and fell in rich 
waves of dewy green under the mower’s 
scythe —as the stackers spread their 
smooth straw thatch over groups of noble 
hayricks clustering about the farm-houses 
—as the corn began to change colour, 
and yellow shades came slowly creeping 
up the waving stalks towards the heavy 
ears of wheat and rye—as the ponderous 
wagons staggered homewards under 
their rich burdens of golden store—as 
the flat stubble fields were laid bare to 
the autumn breezes, and the ripening 
blackberries grew black in the hedges— 
as the bright foliage in the woods slowly 
faded out, and the withered leaves rustling 
to the ground—as the early frost began to 
sparkle upon the whitened moors in the 
chilly sunrise—as the pale November fog 
came stealing over the wide moorland, 
and creeping into Compton High-street 
in the early twilight—as Time, with every 
changing sign with which he marks his 
course upon the face of nature, passed 
away, and still no tidings of Captain 
George Duke and the good ship Vud/ure 
were heard in Compton ;—it seemed, | 
say, as if the honest villagers had indeed 
been strangely near the truth when they 
said that the Captain would never touch 
British ground again. In all Compton, 
Millicent Duke was perhaps the ouly 
person who thought differently. 

“Tt is but ten months that he has been 
away,” she said, when Mrs. Sally Pecker 
hinted to her that the chances seemed to 
be against theCaptain’s return, and that it 
might be only correct were she to think 
of putting on mourning, “it is not ten 
months; and George Duke was never an 
over anxious husband. If it scemed 
pleasant or profitable to him to stay away, 
no thought of me would bring him back 
any the sooner. Ifit was three years, Sally, 
I should think little of it, and expect any 
day to see him walk into the cottage.” 

‘“‘Him as you saw upon the pier at 
Marley, perhaps, Miss Milly,” answered 
Sally, AA iio “but not Captain Duke. 
Such things as you and Samuel see last 
winter arn’t shown to folks for nothing, 
and it seems like doubting Providence 
after that to doubt that the Captain’s 
been drowned. I dreamt three times that 
I see my first husband, Thomas Masterson, 
lying dead upon a bit of rock in the 
middle of a stormy sea; and I put on 
widow’s weeds after the thir time.” 
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** But you had news of his death, Sally, 
hadn’t you ?” 

‘No more news than his staying away 
seventeen year and more, Miss Milly; 
and if that ain’t news enough to make a 
woman a widow, I don’t know what is !” 

Millicent was sitting on a low stool at 
Mrs. Sally Pecker’s feet before a cheer- 
ful seacoal fire in the snug little parlour 
at the Black Bear. It was a comfort to 
the poor girl to spend these long wintry 
evenings with honest Sally, listening to 
the wind roaring in the wide chimneys, 
counting the drops of rain beating 
against the window panes, and talking of 
the dear old times that were past and gone. 

The customers at the Black Bear were 
a very steady set of people, who came and 
went at the same hours, and ordered the 
same things from year’s end to year’s end ; 
so when Sally had her dear young mistress 
to visit her, she left the feeble Samuel to 
entertain and wait upon his patrons, and, 
turning her back to business and the bar, 
took gentle Millicent’s pale golden head 
upon her knee, and lovingly smoothing 
the soft curls, comforted the forlorn heart 
with that talk of the days gone by that 
was so mournfully sweet to Mistress 
George Duke. 

Long as Sarah Masterson had been 
housekeeper at the hall, Millicent never 
remembered having heard any mention 
whatever of the name of Thomas Master- 
son, mariner; but on this dark November 
evening some chance word brought Sarah’s 
first husband into Mrs. Duke’s thoughts, 
and she felt a strange curiosity about the 
dead seaman. 

“Was he good to you, Sally?” she 
asked, ‘‘and did you love him ?” 

Sally looked gloomily at the fire for 
some moments before she answered this 
question. 

“It’s a long while ago, Miss Millicent,” 
she said; “and it seems hard, looking 
back so far, to remember what was and 
what wasn’t. Iwas but a poor stupid 
lass when Masterson first came to Comp- 
ton. I did love him, Miss Milly, and he 
warn’t good to me.” 

** Not good to you, Sally 2” 

** He was bitter bad, and cruel to me!” 
answered Sally in a suppressed voice, her 
eyes kindling at the angry recollection. 
“Thad a bit of money left me by poor old 
grandfather, and it was that he wanted 
and not me. I had afew bits of silverspoons 
and a tea-pot as had been grandmother’s, 
and he cared more for them than me. I 

ad my savings that I’d been keeping 
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ever since I first went to service, and he 
wrung every guinea from me and every 
crownpiece, and shilling, and copper, til} 
he left me without clothes to cover me 
and almost without bread to eat. Yoy 
see me here, Miss, with Samuel, havine 
of my own way in everything, and 
managing of him mild like. You wouldn't 
believe I was the same woman if you'd 
seen me with Masterson. I was frigh- 
tened of ‘him, Miss Millicent! —T onl 
frightened of him !” 

The very recollection of her dead hus- 
band seemed to strike terror to the stout 
heart of the ponderous Sally Pecker. She 
cowered down over the fire, clinging to 
Millicent, as if she would have turned for 
protection even to that slender reed, and, 
glancing across her shoulder, looked to- 
wards the window behind her, as if she 
expected to see it shaken by some more 
terrible touch than that of the wind and 
the rain. 

“Sally! Sally! exclaimed Millicent, 
soothingly, for it was now her turn to be 
the comforter, ‘‘ why were you frightened 
of him ?” 

“‘ Because he was I haven't 
told you all the truth about him yet, Miss 
Millicent, and I’ve never told it to mortal 
ears, and never will except to yours. I’ve 
called him a mariner, Miss, for this seven- 
teen years and past. It’s not a hard 
word, and it means almost anything in the 
way of sailoring; but he was one of the 
most desperate smugglers as ever robbed 
his king and country, and I found it out 
three months after we was married.” 

It was some little time before Millicent 
uttered a word in reply to this. She 
sat with her slender hands clasped round 
one of Sarah’s plump wrists, her large 
blue eyes fixed upon the red blaze, with 
the thoughtfully earnest gaze peculiar 
to her. 

“My poor, poor Sally! it was very 
hard for you,” she said at last. “Compton 
seems so far away from the world, and 
we so ignorant, that it was little wonder 
you were deceived. Others have been 
deceived, Sally, since then.” 

Mrs. Sarah Pecker nodded her head. 
She had heard the dark reports current 
among the Compton people about the good 
ship Vulture and her captain. She only 
sighed thoughtfully as she murmured— 

“ Ah, Miss Milly, if that had been the 
worst, I might have borne it uncom: 
plaining, for I was milder tempered 
those days than I am now. We al 
live at Compton, but in a little village 
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, along the coast, as was handy for my that’s dead and gone, Miss Milly. Let ‘em 
I husband’s unlawful trade. We'd lived rest with their sins upon their own heads, 
] together five years, me never daring to and let us look to happier times. When 
complain of any hardships, nor of the Thomas Masterson went away, and left 
L 7 wickedness of ‘cheating the king as me without a sixpence to buy a loaf of 
y Thomas Masterson cheated him every bread, I never thought to be mistress of 
| week of his life. I seemed not much to the Black Bear. Pecker has been a good 
t care what he did, or where he went, for friend to me, Miss, and a true, and I bless 
\ ! I had my comfort, and my happiness. I the providence that sent him courting to 
, | had my boy, who was born a year after the hall. Sitting of evenings in the 
S we left Compton—my beautiful boy, with housekeeper’s room, never saying much, 
the great black eyes and the curly hair— but always looking melancholic like, and 
‘ and I was as happy as the day was long dropping sudden on his knees one night, 
t | while all went well with him. But the saying, ‘Sarah, will you have me?” 
; bitterest was to come, Miss Milly, for Mr. Samuel Pecker here venturing to 
) when the child came to be four years old, put his head into the room, and fur- 
t I saw that the father was teaching him thermore presuming to ask some ques- 
, : his own bad ways, and putting his own tion connected with the business of the 
: wicked words into the baby’s innocent establishment, was answered so sharply by 
e | mouth, and bringing him up in a fair his beloved wife that he retreated in con- 
e way to be a curse to himself and them fusion without obtaining what he wanted. 
l that loved him. I couldn’t bear this; I For the worthy Sarah, in common with 
could have borne to have been trampled many other wives, made a point of scru- 
’ on myself, but I couldn’t bear to see my pulously concealing from her weaker help- 
: child going to ruin before his mother’s mate any tender or grateful feeling that 
} eyes. I told Masterson so one night. I she might entertain for him; being pos- 
was violent, perhaps, for I was almost sessed with an ever-present fear that if 
t wild like, and my passion carried me _ treated with ordinary civility, he might, to 
$ away. I told him that I meant to take use her own words, try to get the better 
l the child away with me out of his reach, of her. 
e and go into service and work for him, and So the dreary winter time set in, and, 
\- bring him up to be an honest man. He except for this honest-hearted Sally 
d laughed and said I was welcome to the Pecker, and the pale curate’s busy little 
e brat, and I took him at his word, thinking wife, who had much ado to keep seven 
e he didn’t care. I went to sleep with the children fed and clothed upon sixty 
d boy in my arms, meaning to set out early pounds a-year, Millicent Duke was almost 
t the next morning, and come back to friendless. She was so gentle and re- 
Compton, where [had friends. Oh, Miss tiring, that she had never made many 
t Millicent, Miss Millicent, may you never acquaintances. In the happy old time 
e know such bitter trials! When I woke at the Hall, Darrell had been her friend, 
d my child was gone, and I never saw confidant, and playfellow; and she had 
e either Masterson or iny boy again.” neither needed nor wished for any other. 
h * You waited in the village where he So now she shut herself up in her little 
ir left you?” asked Millicent: | cottage, with its quaint old mirrors and 
“For a year and over, Miss Milly, spindle-legged tables; its grim arm-chairs 
y hopin’ that he’d come back, bringing the of dark mahogany, and heavy oaken seats, 
11 boy with him; but no tidings ever came that were too big to be moved by her 
d of him. At the end of that time I left feeble arms; she shut herself up in her 
ay word with the neighbours to say I was prim orderly little abode, and the Compton 
n gone back to Compton, and I came _ people scldom saw her except at Church, 
straight here, when your father took me or on her way to the Black Bear. 
d. as his housekeeper, and where I lived — Millicent heard nothing of Darrell 
at happy for many years; but I’ve never directly, but he wrote about once in six 
rd forgotten my boy, Miss Millicent, and it’s weeks to Mrs. Sarah Pecker, who was 
ly very seldom that I go to sleep without sorely put to it to scrawl a few lines in 
, seeing his beautiful black eyes shining reply, telling him how Miss Millicent was 
1e upon me in my dreams.” but weakly, and how Captain Duke was 
n- “Qh, Sally, Sally, how bitterly you still away with his ship, the Vu/twure. 
in have suffered, and what reason you have ‘Through Sally, therefore, Mrs. Duke had 
t to hate this man’s memory !”” tidings of this dear cousin. He had 
re “We've no call to talk harsh of them found friends in London, and had been 
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taken as secretary to a noble Scottish 
lord, suspected of no very strong attach- 
ment to the Hanoverian cause; but it 
was not so long since other noble Scottish 
lords had paid the terrible price of their 
loyalty, and there were ghastly and 
hideous warnings for those who went 
under Temple Bar; so whatever was 
done for the exiled family was done in 
secret-—for the failures of the past had 
made the bravest men cautious. 


steiner 


CHAPTER VIL. 


TOW DARRELL MARKHAM FOUND GIS 
HORSE. 


White Millicent sat in the little oaken 
parlour at the Black Bear, with her head 
on Sarah Pecker’s knee, and her melan- 
choly blue eyes fixed upon the red recesses 
in the hollow fire, Darrell Markham rode 
westward through the dim November fog, 
charged with letters and messages from 
his patron, Lord C , to some noble 
Somersetshire gentlemen, whose country 
seats lay very near Bristol. 

On the first night of his journey, 
Darrell was to put up at Reading. It 
was dark when he entered the town, and 
rode between the two dim rows of flick- 
ering oil lamps straight to the door of the 
inn to which he had been recommended. 
The upper windows of the hostelry were 
brilliantly illiminated, and he could hear 
the jingling of glasses, and the noise of 
loud and riotous talk within. Though 
dark it was but early, and the lower part 
of the house was crowded with stalwart 
farmers, who had ridden over to Reading 
market, and the townspeople congregated 
about the bar to discuss theday’s business. 

Darrell flung the reins to the ostler, 
with a few particular directions about the 
treatment of his horse. 

‘J will come round to the stable after 
I’ve dined,” Darrell said, ‘‘and see how 
the animal looks ; for he has a hard day’s 
work before him to-morrow, and he must 
start in good condition.” 

The ostler touched his hat, and led the 
horse away. It was a tall, bony grey, not 
over handsome to look at, but strong 
enough to make light of the stiffest work. 

They ushered Darrell up the broad 
Staircase, and into a long corridor, in 
which he heard the same loud voices 
that had attracted his attention outside 

he inn. 
“You have rather a riotous party,” 
€ said to the landlord, who was carrying 





a pair of wax lights, and leading 
for his visitor. 

“The gentlemen are merry, sir,” an. 
swered the man. “ They have been a 
long time over their wine. Sir Love] 
Mortimer seems a rare one to keep the 
bottle moving amongst his friends.” 

Sir Lovel Mortimer *” 

“Yes, sir. A rich baronet from Devon- 
shire, travelling to London with some of 
his friends.” 

“Sir Lovel Mortimer,” said Darrell, 
thoughtfully; ‘I know of no Devonshire 
man of that name.” 

“ He seems a gentleman used to great 
luxury,” answered the landlord; “he has 
kept every servant in the house busy 
waiting upon him since he stopped here 
to dine.” 

Darrell felt very little interest in the 
customs of this Devonshire baronet. He 
ate a simple dinner, washed down with 
half a bottle of claret, and then taking up 
a caudic, went down stairs to ask the 
way to the stables. 

The ostler came to him with a lantern, 
and leading him through a back door 
and across a yard, ushered him into a 
roomy six-stalled stable. The stalls were 
all full, and as Darrell’s grey horse was 
at the farther extremity of the stable, 
he had to pick his way through wet straw 
and clover, past the other animals. 

“Them there bay horses belongs to Sir 
Lovel Mortimer and his friends,” said 
the man; “and very handsome beasts they 
be. Sir Lovel himself looks a pictur 
mounted on this here bay.” 

He slapped his hand upon the haunch 
of a horse as he spoke. The animal 
turned round as he did so, and tossing 
up his head, looked at the two men. 4 

“A tidy bit of horse-flesh, su, Sa 
the ostler; ‘a hundred guineas worth i 
any market, I should say.” 

Darrell nodded, and striding up to the 
animal’s head, threw one strong arm 
round its arched neck, and, catching 1s 
ears with the other hand, dragged 1ts face 
to a level with his own. 

“T’d have you be careful, sir, how you 
handle him,” cried the ostler, with atone 
of considerable alarm; “the beast has 
a temper of his own; he tried to bite one 
of our boys not half an hour ago. 

“He wont bite me,” said Darret, 


the Way 


quietly. ‘Give me the lantern here, W! 
you.” 
“You'd better let go of his head, sits 


he’s a stiffish temper,” remoustrated the 


ostler, drawing back. 
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“Give me the lantern, man; I know 
all about his temper.” 

The ostler obeyed very unwillingly, and 
handed Darrell the lantern. 

“T thought so,” said the young man, 
holding the glimmering light before the 
horse’s face; “and you knew your old 
master, Balmerino, eh, boy ?”’ 

The horse winnied joyously, aud snuffed 
at Darrell’s coat-sleeve. 

“The animal seems to know you, sir,”’ 
exclaimed the ostler. 

“We know each other as well as ever 
brothers did,” said Darrell, stroking the 
horse’s neck. “I have ridden him for 
seven years and more, and I only lost him 
a twelvemonth ago. Do you know any- 
thing of this Sir Lovel Mortimer who 
owns him ?” 

“ Not over much, sir, except that he’s 
a fine high-spoken gentleman. He always 
uses our house when he’s travelling be- 
tween London and the west.” 

“ And is tliat often ?” asked Darrell. 

*€ Maybe six or eight times in a year,” 
answered the ostler. 

“The gentleman is fonder of the road 
than I am,” muttered the young man. 
* Has he ever ridden this horse before to- 
day ?” 

The ostler hesitated, and scratched his 
head thoughtfully. 

“T see a many bay horses,” he answered, 
after a pause ; “ I can’t swear to this here 
animal; he may have been here before; 
but then, lookin’ at it the other way, he 
mayn't.” 

* Anyhow, you don’t remember him ?”’ 
said Darrell. 

** Not to swear to,” repeated the man. 

“YT wouldn’t mind giving a hundred 
pounds for this meeting of to-night, Bal- 
merino, old friend,” murmured Darrell, 
though it was the last handful of guineas 
I had in the world!” 

He returned to the house, and going 
up to the bar, called the landlord 
aside. 

“I must speak to one of your guests 
up-stairs, my worthy host,” he said. “ Sir 
Lovel Mortimer must answer me two or 
three questions before I leave this 
house.” 

The landlord looked alarmed at the 
very thought of an intrusion upon his 
important customer. 

‘Sir Lovel is not one to see over much 
company,” he said; “but if you’re a friend 
of his——” 

“TY never heard his name till to-night,” 
answered Darrell; “ but when a man rides 





another man’s horse, he ought to be pre- 
pared to answer a few questions.” 

‘Sir Lovel Mortimer riding another 
man’s horse !”’ eried the landlord, aghast. 
‘ You must be mistaken, sir!” 

“T have just left a horse in your stable 
that I could swear to as my own before 
any court in England.” 

“ A gentleman has often been mistaken 
in a horse,” muttered the landlord. 

“Not after he has ridden him seven 
years,” answered Darrell. “ Be so good 
as to take my name to Sir Lovel, and 
tell him I should be glad of five minutes’ 
conversation.” 

The landlord obeyed very reluctantly. 
Sir Lovel was tired with his journey, and 


would take it ill beimg disturbed, he 
muttered; but as Darrell insisted, he 
went up-stairs with the young man’s 


message, and returned presently to say 
that Sur Lovel would sce the gentleman. 

Darrell lost no time in following the 
landlord, who ushered him very cere- 
moniously into Sir Lovel’s apartment. 
The room occupied by the west country 
baronet was a long wainscoted chamber, 
lighted by wax candles in sconces between 
the three windows and the panels in the 
opposite walls. It was used on grand 
occasions as a ballroom, and had all the 
stiff, old-fashioned grandeur of a State 
apartment. A pile of blazing logs sent 
the red flames roaring up the wide 
chimney, and in an easy chair before the 
open hearti lolled an effeminate-looking 
young man, in a brocade dressing-gown, 
silk stockings, with embroidered clocks, 
and shoes with red heels and glittering 
diamond buckles that emitted purple and 
rainbow sparks inthe firelight. He wore 
a flaxen wig, curled and frizzed to such a 
degree that it stood away from his face, 
round which it formed a pale yellow frame, 
contrasting strongly with a pair of large, 
restless, black eyes, and the blue stubble 
upon his slender chin. He was quite 
alone, and in spite of the two empty 
punch bowls and the regiment of bottles 
upon the table before him, he seemed per- 
fectly sober. 

“Sit ye down, Mr. Markham,” he said, 
waving a hand as small as a woman’s, and 
all of a glitter with diamonds and erme- 
ralds, ‘sit ye down; and hark ye, Mr. 
William Byers, bring me another bottle 
of claret, and see that it’s a little better 
than the last. My two worthy friends have 
staggered off to bed, Mr. Markham, a little 
the worse for this evening’s bout, but 
you see I’ve contrived to keep my brains 
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retty clear of cobwebs, and am your 
eile servant to command.” 

Sir Lovel Mortimer was as effeminate 
in manners as in person. He had a 
clear treble voice, onl spoke in thelanguid, 
drawling manner of the maccaronis of 
Ranelagh and the Parks. 

Darrell Markham told the story of his 
recognising his horse in the stable below 
in afew words. 

« And you lost himn——?” drawled Sir 
Lovel. 

A year ago last month.” 

“ Strange!” lisped the baronet. “I gave 
fifty guineas for the animal at a fair at 
Barnstaple, last July.” 

* Do you remember the person of whom 
you bought him ?” 

“Yes, perfectly. He was an elderly 
man, with white hair; he represented 
himself as a farmer from Dorsetshire.” 

“Then the trace of the villain who 
robbed me is lost,” said Darrell. “I would 
have given much had you got him 
straight from the scoundrel who robbed 
me of my purse and watch, and some 
documents of value to others besides 
myself, upon Compton Moor, last 
October.” 

Sir Lovel Mortimer’s restless black 
eyes flashed with an eager light as he 
looked at the speaker. ‘Those ever rest- 
less eyes were strangely at variance 
with the young baronet’s drawling treble 
voice and languid manner. It was as if 
the effeminate languor was only an as- 
sumption, the falsehood of which the 
eager, burning eyes betrayed in spite of 
himself. 

“Will you tell me the story of your 
encounter with the knights of the road ?” 
he asked. 

Darrell gave him a brief description of 
his meeting with the highwaymen, 
omitting all that bore any relation to 
either Millicent or Captain George Duke. 

‘| scarcely expect you to believe all 
this,” said Darrell, in conclusion, “ or to 
acknowledge my claims upon the horse ; 
but if you like to come down to the stable, 
you will see at least that the faithful 
creature remembers his old master.” 

“T have no need to go to the stable 
for confirmation of your words, Mr. 
Markham,” answered the young baronet ; 
“T would be the last to doubt the truth 
of a gentleman’s assertion.” 

The landlord brought the claret and a 
couple of clean glasses, while the two 


en were talking, and Sir Lovel pledged 
“'s Visitor in a bumper. 
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_ The west country baronet seemed de. 
lighted to secure Darrell’s society. He 
talked of the Metropolis, boasted of his 
conquests among the fair sex, and slip. 
ping from one subject to another, beean 
presently to speak of politics. Darrell 
who had listened patiently to his silly 
prattle, grew grave immediately. 
_ “You seem to take but little interest 
in either party, Mr. Markham,” Sir Love] 
said at last, after vainly trying to discover 
the bent of Darrell’s mind. 

“Not over much,” answered the young 
man. ‘I was bred in the country, where 
all we knew of politics was to set the 
bells ringing on the king’s birthday, and 
pray for his majesty in church on Sundays 
and holidays.” 

Sir Lovel shrugged his shoulders. 

“What say you to our eating a 
broiled capon together ?” he said. “ My 
friends were too far gone to hold out for 
supper, and I shall be very glad of your 
company over a bowl of punch.” 

Darrell begged to be excused. He 
had to be on the road early the next 
morning he said, and sadly wanted a good 
night’s rest. The baronet would take 
no refusal: he rang the bell, summoned 
Mr. William Byers, the landlord, who 
waited in person upon his important guest, 
and ordered the capon and the punch. 

“We can come to a friendly under- 
standing about the horse while we sup, 
Mr. Markham,” said Sir Lovel. 

Darrell bowed. The friendly under- 
standing the two men came to was, that 
Markham should pay the baronet twenty 
guineas and give him the grey horse m 
exchange for Balmerino—the grey bein 
worth about twenty pounds, and Sir Love 
being willing to lose ten by his bargain. 
So Darrell and the baronet parted excel- 
lent friends, and early the next morning 
Balmerino was brought round to the front 
door of the inn saddled and bridled for 
his old master. - 

The animal was in splendid condition, 
and, as Darrell sprang into the saddle, 
neighed proudly as he recognised the 
light hand of his familiar rider. ‘The 
pavement of the Reading street clattered 
under his hoofs, and in ten minutes he 
was out upon the Bath road with the 
town melting into the distance behind him. 

Darrell dined at Marlborough, and as 
the evening closed in with a thick white 
fog that shut him in on every side, he 
found himself in the loneliest part of the 
road between Marlborough and Bath. 
He had a well-filled purse, but he had a 

















good pair of pistols, and felt safely armed 
against all attack. But, for the second 
time in his life, he had reason to repent 
of his rashness, for in the very loneliest 
turn of the road he heard the clattering 
of many hoofs close behind him, and by 
the time he had his pistols ready he was 
surrounded by three men, one of whom 
coming behind him threw up his arm as 
he was about to fire at the first of his 
assailants, while the third struck the 
same swinging blow upon his head that 
had laid him prostrate a year before upon 
the moorland road between Compton and 
Marley. 

When Darrell Markham recovered his 
senses, he found himself lying on his back 
inashallow, dry ditch; the fog had cleared 
away and the stars shone with a pale and 
chilly glimmer upon the winter landscape ; 
the young man’s pockets had been rifled 
and his pistols taken from him; but tied 
to the hedge above him stood the grey 
horse which he had left in the custody of 
the west country baronet. 

Stupified with the blow, and with every 
bone in his body stiff from lying for four 
or five hours in the cold and damp, Darrell 
was just able to get into the saddle and 
ride about a mile and a half to the nearest 
roadside inn. 

The country people who kept this hos- 
telry were almost frightened when they 
saw his white face and blood-stained fore- 
head; but any story of outrage upon the 
high road found ready listeners and heart- 
felt sympathy. 

The landlord stood open-mouthed as 
Darrell told of his adventure of the night 
before, and the exchange of the horses. 

** Was the west country baronet a fine 
ladyfied little chap, with black eyes and 
small hands ?” he asked eagerly. 

1... 

The man looked triumphantly round at 
the bystanders. “I’m blest if I didn’t 
think so,” he said. ‘It’s Captain Fanny.” 

‘Captain Fanny !” 

“Yes, one of the worst scoundrels in all 
the West of England, and the most dif- 
ficult to catch. He’s been christened 
Captain Fanny for his small hands and 
feet and his lackadaisical ways.” 

The ostler came in as the landlord was 
speaking. 

“T don’t know whether you knew of 
this, sir,’ he said, handing Darrell a slip 
of paper; “I found it tied to the horse’s 
bridle.” 

The young man unfolded the paper and 
read these few words :— 
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‘With Sir Lovel Mortimer’s compli- 
ments to Mr. Markham, and in strict 
accordance with the old adage which says 
that exchange is no robbery.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


IlOW A STRANGE PEDLAR WORKED A GREAT 
CHANGE IN THE MIND AND MANNERS 
OF SALLY PECKER. 


DarreELL MARKHAM waited at the road- 
side inn till the tedious post of those 
days brought him a packet containing 
money from his friend and patron, Lord 
C . He was vexed and humiliated at 
his encounter with Captain Fanny; for 
the second time in his life he had been 
worsted, and for the second time he found 
himself baulked of his revenge. The con- 
stable to whom he told the story of the 
robbery only shrugged his shoulders, and 
offered to tell him of a dozen more such 
adventures which had occurred within the 
last week or two; so Darrell had nothing 
to do but to submit quietly to the loss of 
his money and his horse, and ride on to 
execute his commissions in Somersetshire. 
Commissions from which little good ever 
came, as the reader knows; for it seemed 
as if that kingly house on which misfor- 
tune had so long set her seal was never 
more to be elevated from the degradation 
to which it had sunk. 

All this time, while Darrell turned his 
horse’s head from the west and journeyed 
by easy stages slowly back to town ; while 
Sally Pecker at the Black Bear, and all 
Compton, from the curate, the lawyer, 
and the doctor, to the lowliest cottager in 
the village, was busy with preparations 
for the approaching Christmas ; Millicent 
Duke waited and watched day after day 
for the return of her husband. All Comp- 
ton might think the Captain dead, but 
not Millicent. She seemed possessed by 
some settled conviction that all the storms 
that ever rent the skies or shook the 
ocean would never cause the death of 
George Duke. She watched for lis 
coming with a sick dread that every day 
might bring him. She rose in the morn- 
ing with the thought that ere the early 
winter’s night drew in, he would be seated 
by the hearth. She never heard a latch 
lifted, without trembling lest his hand 
should be upon it, nor listened to a manly 
footfall in the village high street without 
dreading lest she should recognise his 
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familiar step. Her meeting with George 
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Duke’s shadow upon the moonlit pier at 
Marley had added a superstitious terror 
to her old dread and dislike of her hus- 
band. She thought of him now as a 
being possessed of unholy privileges. He 
might be near her, but unseen and im- 
palpable; he might be hiding in the 
shadowy corners of the dark wainscoat, 
or crouching in the snow outside the 
latticed window. He might be a spy upon 
her inmost thoughts, and knowing her 
distrust and aversion, might stay away 
for long years, only to torment her the 
more by returning when she had forgotten 
to expect him, and had even learned to be 
happy. 

You see there is much to be allowed 
for her lonely life, her limited education, 
and the shade of superstition inseparable 
from a poetic temperament whose sole 
mental aliment had been such novels as 
people wrote and read a hundred years 

0. 
She never heard from her brother Ring- 
wood, and the few reports of him that 
came to her from other sources only told 
of riot and dissipation, of tavern brawls 
and midnight squabbles in the streets 
about Covent Garden. She knew that he 
was wasting his substance amongst bad 
men, but she never once thought of her 
own interest in his fortune, or of the 
chances there might be of his death 
making her mistress of the stately old 
mansion in which she had been born. 

Sally Pecker was in the full flood-tide 
of her Christmas preparations. Fat geese 
dangled from the hooks in the larder, with 
their long necks hanging within a little 
distance of the ground ; brave turkeys and 
big capons hung check by jowl with the 
weighty sirloin of beef which was to be 
the leading feature of the Christmas 
dinner. Everywhere, from the larder to 
the scullery, from the cellars to the sink, 
there were the tokens of plenty and the 
abundant promise of good cheer. In the 
kitchen, as in the pantry, Sally was the 
presiding deity. Betty, the cookmaid, 
plucked the geese, while her mistress 
made the Christmas pies and prepared the 
ingredients for the pudding, which was to 
be carried into the oak parlour on the 
ensuing day, garnished with holly and all 
a-blaze with burnt brandy. So important 
were these preparations, that as late as 
nine o'clock on the night of the twenty- 

fourth of December, found the maid and 
aes mistress hard at work in the great 
itchen at the Black Bear. This kitchen 
ay at the back of the house, and was 


divided from the principal rooms and the 
entrance-hall and bar by a lone passage 
which kept the clatter of plates pe 
dishes, the smell of cooking, and all the 
other tokens of preparation, from the ears 
and noses of Mrs. Pecker’s customers 
who knew nothing of the dinner they had 
ordered, until they saw it smoking upon 
the table before them. : 

Sally Pecker and her maid were quite 
alone in the kitchen, for Samuel was busy 
with his duties in the bar, and the two 
chamber-maids were waiting upon the 
visitors who had been dropped at the 
Bear by the Carlisle coach. The pleasant 
seasonable frost, in which all Compton 
had rejoiced, had broken up with that 
pertinacious spirit of contradiction with 
which a hard frost generally does break 
up just before Christmas, and a drizzling 
rain fell silently without the closely-barred 
window-shutters. 

“IT never see such weather,” said Mrs, 
Pecker, slamming the back door with an 
air of vexation after having taken a survey 
of the night; “nothing but rain, rain, 
rain, coming down as straight as one of 
Samuel’s pencil streaks between the 
figures in a score. Christmas scarcely 
seems Christmas in such weather as this. 
We might as well have ducks and green 
peas and cherry pie to-morrow, for all I 
can sce, for it’s so close and muggy that 
I can scarcely bear a good fire.” 

The servants at the Black Bear knew 
the value of a good place and a peaceful 
life far too well ever to contradict their 
mistress, so Betty, the cook-maid, coul- 
cided immediately with Mrs. Pecker, and 
said that it certainly was hot; very much 
in the same spirit as that of the Danish 
courtier who was so eager to agree wil 
Prince Hamlet. aye 

The back door communicating with this 
kitchen at the Black Bear was the en- 
trance generally used by any of the village 
tradesmen who brought Mrs. Pecker their 
goods, as well as by tramps and beggars 
and such idle ne’er do weels, who wer 
cencrally sent off with a sharp answét 
from Sarah or her handmaidens. 

On this Christmas Eve Mrs. Pecker 
was expecting a parcel of groceries from 
the nearest market-town, which were 
to be brought to her by the Compton 
carrier. . 

“ Purvis is late, Betty,” she said, as the 
clock struck nine, “and I shall want 
plums for my next batch of pies. Vl 
the man! he’s gossiping and drinking ® 
every house he calls at, Pll be bound. 
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Betty murmured something about 
Christmas, and taking a friendly glass 
like, for the sake of the season; but Mrs. 
Pecker cut short her maid’s apology for 
the delinquent carrier, and said sharply, 

‘Christmas or no Christmas, folks 
should attend to the business they live by ; 
and as for friendly glasses, out of com- 
pliment to the season, it’s a rare season 
that isn’t a good season for drink with 
the men; for every wind that blows is an 
excuse for a fresh glass with them. I 
havn’t kept the head inn in Compton 
without finding out what ¢hey are.” 

It seemed as if the carrier had been 
aware of the contumely showered on his 
guilty head, for at this very moment a 
sharp rap at the window-shutters ar- 
rested Mrs. Pecker in the full torrent of 
her scorn. 

“ That’s Purvis, Pl lay my life,” she 
exclaimed ; “the fool don’t know the 
door from the window, because it’s Christ- 
mas time, I suppose. Run, Betty, and 
fetch the parcel. You'll have to feel in my 
pocket for the sixpence, for I can’t take 
my hands out of the flour.” 

The girl hurried to open the door, and 
went out into the yard ; but she presently 
returned to say that it wasn’t Purvis, but 
a pedlar who wanted to show Mrs. Pecker 
some silks and laces. 

“Silks and laces!” cried Sally; “I 
want no such furbelows. Tell the man to 
go away directly. I wont have any such 
vagabonds prowling about the premises.” 

The girl went back to the door, and re- 
monstrated with the man, who said very 
little, and spoke in an indistinct, mumbling 
voice, that scarcely reached Mrs. Pecker’s 
ears; but whatever he did say, it was to 
the effect that he would not leave the 
dlace until he had seen the mistress of the 

lack Bear. : 

Betty came backtotell Mrs. Pecker this. 

“Wont he?” exclaimed the redoubt- 
able Sarah, raising her voice for the edifi- 
cation of the pedlar; “we'll soon see about 
that. Tell him that we’re not without 
constables in Compton, and that our ma- 
gistrates are pretty hard against tramps 
and vagabonds.” 

“ But you wont be hard upon me, will 
you, Mrs. Pecker ?” said the man, putting 
his head into the kitchen. 

He was a stalwart, broad-shouldered 
fellow, with rather a Jewish nose, twin- 
kling black eyes, and a complexion that 
had grown almost copper-coloured by expo- 
sure to all kinds of weather. He wore a 
three-cornered hat, which was trimmed 
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with tarnished lace, and perched carelessly 
on one side of his head. His sleek hair 
was of a purplish black; and he wore a 
stiff black beard upon his fat double-chin. 
Gold ear-rings twinkled in his ears, and 
something very much like a diamond glit- 
tered amongst the dingy lace of his ragged 
shirt-frill. The bronzed, dirty hand with 
which he held open the box while he 
addressed Mrs. Pecker was bedizened 
by rings, which might have been either 
‘copper, or rich barbaric gold. 

** You'll not refuse to look at the silks, 
Mrs. Sally,” he said, insinuatingly ; “ or 
to give a poor tired chap a glass of some- 
thing good on this merry Christmas 
night.” 

Mrs. Pecker took her hands out of the 
flour; but white as they were, they were 
not a shade whiter than her usually rubi- 
cund face, For once in away the land- 
lady of the Black Bear seemed utterly at 
a loss for a sharp answer. 

“You may come in,” she gasped, in a 
hoarse whisper, dropping into the nearest 
chair. “Betty, go upstairs, gui. Tl 
just hear what the man wants.” 

But the cook was by no means inclined 
to lose the conversation between her mis- 
tress and the pedlar, whatever it might be ; 
and accustomed as she was to obey Mrs. 
Sarah Pecker, for once in a way slie ven- 
tured to hesitate. 

“If it’s silk or laces, ma’am,” she 
said, “I learnt a deal about ’em in my 
last place, for missus was always buyin’ 
of Jews and pedlars; and I can tell 
you if they’re worth what he asks for 
’em.” 

“‘You’re very wise, my lass, I make no 
doubt,” answered the pediar; “but | 
daresay your mistress can choose a silk 
gown for herself, without the help of your 
advice. Get out of the kitchen, do you 
hear, girl ?” 

“ Well, I’m sure;” exclaimed Betty, 
tossing her head, and not stirring from 
her post beside Mrs. Pecker. 

“ Do you hear, girl?” said the pedlar, 
savagely.— Go !” 

“ Not for your tellin’,” answered Betty. 
“T don’t like leavin’ you alone with such 
as him, ma’am,” she said to her mistress, 
And then added in a whisper intended for 
Sally’s ears alone, ‘“ There’s your silver 
watch hanging beside the chimney-picce, 
and three teaspoons on the dresser.” 

“Go, Betty,” said Mrs. Pecker, in 
almost the same hoarse whisper with 
which she had spoken before. ‘“ Go, girl, 
I shan’t be above ten minutes choosin’ a 
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gown, and if the man wants to speak to 
me, he must have leave to speak.” 

She rose with an effort from the chair 
into which she had fallen when the pedlar 
first put his head in at the kitchen door, 
and following Betty down the passage, 
saw her safely into the hall, and locked 
the door which separated the kitchen 
from the body of the house. 

The pedlar was standing before the fire 
smoking a pipe when she returned to him 
after doing this. He had taken off his 
hat, and his long sleek black hair fell in 
greasy curls about Ins neck. He wore a 
ciaret-coloured coat, shabby and weather- 
stained, and high jack-boots, whichsmoked 
as he warmed his wet lees before the fire. 
“Have you made all safe?” he asked, as 
Mrs. Pecker re-entered the kitchen. 

** Yes.” 

“No chance of listeners creeping 
about P—No eyes nor ears at keyholes ?” 

"ae. 

“'That’s comfortable. Now then, Sarah 
Pecker, listen to me.” 

Whatever the pedlar had to say, or 
however long he was saying it, no one but 
the mistress of the Black Bear could have 
told. Betty, the cookmaid, with her eye 
and her ear alternately applied to the 
keyhole of the door at the end of the 
passage, could only perceive, by the aid 
of the first organ, the faint glimmer of 
the firelight in the kitchen; while, by the 
help of the second, strain it how she 
might, she heard nothing but the gruff 
murmur of the pedlar’s voice. 

By-and-by that gruff murmur ceased 
altogether, and Betty began to think that 
the man had gone; but still Mrs. Pecker 
did not come to unlock the door and an- 
nounce the departure of her visitor. 

For upwards of a quarter of an hour 
Betty listened, growing every moment 
more puzzled by this strange silence. 

“The man must have gone,” she 
thought ; “and missus has forgotten to 
call me back to the kitchen.” 

She shook and rattled at the lock of 
the door. 

“Please bring the key, ma’am,” she 
eried through the keyhole. “The last 
batch of pies will be spoiled if they’re not 
turned !” 

Still no answer. 

“‘Missus! missus!” she screamed at 
the top of her voice. Not a sound in 

reply to her appeal. 

The girl stood still for a few minutes, 
with her heart beating loud and fast, 
Wondering what this ominous silence 
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could mean. Then a sudden terror seized 
her,—she gave one sharp shrill scream 
and hurried off as fast as her legs 
would carry her to look for Mr. Samuel 
Pecker. 

ifer fear was that this strange pedlar 
with the barbarous rings in his ears, had 
spirited away the ponderous Sarah, 

Samuel was seated in the wainscoted 
parlour, conversing with some of the 
Compton tradesmen, who were a little 
the worse for steaming punch and the 
influence of the season. 

“Master! master!” cried the girl, 
thrusting her pale face in at the door, 
and troubling the festivity by her sudden 
and alarming appearance. 

“What is it, Betty ?” asked Samuel. 
Perhaps he, too, had taken some slight 
advantage of the season, and made himself 
merry, or, let us rather say, a shade less 
dismal than usual. 

“ Betsy, what is it?” he repeated, draw: 
ing himself into an erect position, and 
looking defiantly at the girl, as much 
as to say, 

“ Who says I have been drinking?” 

The cookmaid stood silently staring in 
at the door, and breathing hard. 

“What is the matter, Betty ?” 

‘* Missus, sir.” 

Something—surely it was not a ray of 
joy—some pale flicker of that feeble 
spirit lamp, which the parson of the 
parish told Samuel was his soul—illum- 
nated the innkeeper’s countenance as he 
said interrogatively,— 

“ Taken bad, Betty ?” 

“No, sir; but a pedlar, sir, a strange 
man, dark and fierce like, as asked to see 
missus, and was told to go about bis 
business, for there was constables, but 
wouldn’t, and offered missus silk gowns, 
and she turned me out of the kitchen— 
likewise locked the passage door—which, 
that’s an hour ago and more, and— 
please, sir, I think he must have rum 
away with missus.” 

Another ray, scarcely so feeble as the 
first, lit up the landlord’s face as Betty 
gasped out the last of these semi-detache 
sentences. ” 

“ Your missus is rather heavy, Betty, 
he murmured, thoughtfully; “was the 
pedlar a big man ?” = 

“He'd have made two of you, Sil; 
answered the girl. 

**So he mock ry Betty; but two of me 
wouldun’t be much agen Sarah.” 

He seemed so very much inclined to 
sit down and discuss the matter philo- 
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sophically, that the girl almost lost 
patience with him. 

“The passage door is locked, sir, and 
I can’t burst it open; hadn’t we better 
take a lantern and go round to the kitchen 
the other way ?” 

Samuel nodded. 

“You're right, Betty,” he said; “ get 
the lantern and I’ll come round with you. 
But if the man /as run away with your 
missus, Betty,” he added, argumenta- 
tively, “there’s such a many roads and 
by-roads round Compton, that it wouldn't 
be over much good going after them.” 

Betty did not wait to consider this 
important point, but, lighting a bit of 
candle in an old horn lantern, led the way 
into the yard. 

They found Purvis, the carrier, standing 
at the back door. 

“T’ve knocked nigh upon six times,” 
he said, “ and can’t get no answer.” 

Betty opened the door and ran into the 
kitchen, followed by Samuel and_ the 
carrier. 

The pedlar was gone; and stretched 
upon the hearth, in a dead swoon, lay 
Mrs. Sarah Pecker. 

They lifted her up, and dashed vinegar 
and cold water over her face and 
head. ‘There were some feathers lying at 
one end of the dresser, that Betty had 
plucked from a fat goose only an hour 
or two before. Some of these burned 
exactly under Sarah’s nostrils brought 
her round. 

“T’ll lay a crown piece,” said Betty, 
“that the watch and the silver spoons 
are gone!” 

Mrs. Pecker revived very slowly ; but 
when at last she did open her eyes, and 
saw the meek Samuel patiently awaiting 
her recovery, she burst into a sudden 
flood of tears, and flinging her stout arms 
about his neck, indifferent to the pre- 
sence of either Betty or the carrier, cried 
out, passionately— 

“ You’ve been a good husband to me, 
Samuel Pecker, and I haven’t been an 
indulgent wife to you; but folks are 
punished for their sins in this world as 
well as the next, and Ull try and make 
you more comfortable for the future ; for 
I love you, my dear—indeed, I do!” 





(To be continued.) 
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This unwonted show of emotion almost 
frightened Samucl. His weak blue eyes 
opened to their widest extent in a watery 
stare, as he looked:at his tearful wife. 

“Saran,” he said, “good gracious, 
don’t! I don’t want you to be better to 
me; I’m quite happy as we are. You may 
be a little sharp-spoken like now and 
then, but ’m used to it now, Sally, and 
I should feel half lost with a wife that 
didn’t contradict me.” 

“The spoons and the watch is gone,” 
exclaimed Betty, who had been inspect- 
ing the premises ; “and missus’s purse, | 
dare say. I knew that pedlar came here 
with a bad meaning.” 

“He did! he did!” 
Pecker. 

It was thought a very strange thing 
by and bye in the village of Compton-on- 
the-Moor that the mere fact of having 
been robbed of ten or fifteen pounds’ 
worth of property by a dishonest pedlar 
should have worked a reformation in the 
temper and manners of Mrs. Sarah Pecker 
as regarded Samuel, her husband. But 
so it was, nevertheless. Christmas passed 
away. Hard frosts succeeded drizzling 
rains, and drizzling rains melted hard 
frosts. Milder breezes, as the winter 
months fell back into the past, blew 
across Compton Moor: spring blossoms 
burst feebly forth in sheltered nooks 
beneath the black hedges, and the hedges 
themselves grew green in the fickle April 
weather, and still Sarah was mild of 
speech and pleasant of manner to her 
astonished husband. 

The meek landlord of the Black Bear 
walked about as one in a strange, but 
delicious dream. He had the key of his 
cellars, and was allowed to drink such 
portions of his own liquors as he thought 
fit; and Samuel did not abuse the un- 
wonted privilege, for he was naturally a 
sober man. He was almost master in 
his own house. Sometimes this new state 
of things seemed well nigh too much for 
him. Once he went to his wife, and said 
to her, imploringly— 

“Sarah, speak sharp to me, will you, 
please, for I feel as if I wasn’t quite 
right in my head.” 
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Gems from Abroad. 


THE OLD WASHERWOMAN. THE LION AND THE EAGLE. 


(From the German of Chamisso.) A FABLE. 


Beno her busy with her linen, (From the Spanish of Yriarte) 
Yon ancient dame with silver hair, 
The briskest of the washerwomen, 
Though six-and-seventy aga are there! * eipticinae ates: Se lll 
So she has followed, year by year, Wan Site than ond ° 
The honest toil at which you find her, The 1 “ F sone — or men, 
Filling with diligence the sphere 1ey held a congress now and then, 


Of useful labour God assigned her. To put down innovation— 


. Among their topics of complaint 
In her young days (for she is human), Man i, ag oh piaint, 
She loved and hoped, and wedded too; a to = a er rs a 
Well has she known the lot of woman, That rr 6 deer ° n y: 
Seen cares and sorrows not a few. 0 ra 3 ao ae ts le 0 ; — bad— 
Her dear sick man she sought to save, “Ti sheng a t ws : bai 
(Three children faithfully she bore him), SS ene See eng 


Nor did she bury in the grave «This thing,” he cried, “this nondescript, 
Her faith and hope, when earth closed | Whom nature in mistake equipp’d, 


Seer oo sic 
o’er him. A mouse with wings of leather, 


Climbs to my skyey palace oft 

The precious charge, now laid upon her, | | : eo. , 

With cheerful energy she bore: And — 4 anv hee m 
She trained them up in fear and honour, 1ough without a feather. 


Virtue and prudence all her store. 


As once, perplex’d with cares of State, 
The lion and the eagle sate 





“ But quickly, if a quarrel rise, 
Away the renegado flies, 
And dropping earthward, mutters 


At length, to seek their livelihood, 

They took her blessing and ~ ear | 
A lone old woman now she stood, | That he’s a real quadruped 
Yet cheerful, hopeful, and stout-hearted. | And better born and better bred 





She spared, and scraped, and saved cach Than any bird that flutters. 


penny “Tn short, the wretch in turn attacks 
And spun by night the flax she bought, | Both bird and beast behind their backs, 
And of fine flax-thread yards full many And even dares te shaeies 


At last she to the weaver brought. | At times our royal selves, alas! 


He wove her linen white as snow ; And says that you are half an ass, 
Her needle and aer scissors plying, And I am quite a gander. 
A spotless burial dress she so 


Prepared against her day of dying. “What! half an ass!” the lion cried, 
“‘ My majesty thus vilified ! 
The bat—by all that’s regal— 
No more shall tread the earth, I swear. 
* Nor shall it ever mount in air 
Again,” replied the eagle, 





Ter diress—her burial dress—with plea- 
sure 
And sacred pride she lays away : 
It is her first and last—her treasure— 
The fruit of many a toilsome day. 
She puts it on, God’s word to hear, And thus from earth and air outlaw’d, 
When Sabbath bells sound holy warning. | (For both the monarelis are abroad 
Then lays it up again, to wear By day in their dominions,) 
The night before the eternal morning. | The bat is forced to shun the light, 
And only dares to ply by night 


And would that I, when night shall find me, His solitary pinions 


Might read in life’s last sinking sun, 
That Lhad wrought the work assien’d ~ ; = ho range 
wt tad wrought the work assign'd me, | So merchant authors—they who rang 
“ tus good dame her task has done; | Between Parnassus and the ’Change, 
"* 1 had learn’d life’s joy to drink Sole denizens of neither— 
. : such a full and even measure, Who seek to play a double game, 
Bare tery eg my grave-clothes think, | To grub for cold and fly at fame, 
ae inst, with such a heart-felt pleasure. Are seldom bless’d with either. 
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PARLOUR OCCUPATIONS. 


No. 4.—ILLUMINATED, OR VELLUM-PAINTING. 


A stient sketch of the history of this art 
will perhaps form a not unacceptable in- 
troduction to our subject. 

It would appear that the metallic por- 
tions and the general idea of illuminated 
painting, has been familiar to Oriental 
nations for ages; numberless traces of it, 
as applied to decorative purposes, having 
been discovered among those memorials 
now existing of the early Persian, Arabian, 
and Moorish races. The Egyptians, too, 
appear to have possessed the art of adding 
burnished gold or silver to their paintings ; 
but whether they ever thus ornamented 
manuscripts is not known to us—in all 
probability they did not. Neither do the 
nore ancient inhabitants of Italy appear 
to have applied it to manuscripts, for 
none of those discovered amid the ruins 
of the buried cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompcii are illuminated. 

Many writers have surmised that ma- 
nuscripts were not thus decorated until 
they began to assume something of the 
folio form; certainly, we are not aware of 
any traces of illuminating having been 
found in those rolled manuscripts which 
have descended to us. “The Dioscorides” 
in the Library of Vienna, and the cele- 
brated copy of “ Virgil” in the Vatican 
at Rome,—both of which are supposed 
to date back so far as the fourth century 
—are believed to be the oldest examples 
of illuminated MSS. extant; and these 
can scarcely claim to be termed illumi- 
nated, for they only differ from ordinary 
manuscripts in having coloured capitals. 
It is not until the seventh century that 
we find this art practised in any part of 
Great Britain; and then, in its earliest 
form, it simply consisted in staining the 
vellum purple or rose colour, or inscrib- 
ing the characters in gold. In the British 
Museum is a splendid MS. termed the 
“Golden Gospels,” supposed to date 
from about the eighth century; its text 
is entirely of gold. There is another illu- 
minated manuscript copy of the Gospels 
in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth 
Palace, supposed to be nine hundred years 
old, and to have been — by Moel- 
brigid Mae Durnan, Abbot of Derry, for 
Athelstan, who presented it to the city of 
Canterbury. 

In those early ages, illuminating was 


applied only to religious and devotional 
MSS.; and it was chiefly done by mem- 
bers of the religious orders, for a ver) 
cood reason—that they appear to have 
been almost the sole depositories of what 
learning and fine arts then existed. 

For several ages the art does not appear 
to have made much progress, except that 
the capital letters increase in size, in 
ornament, and beauty; and about the 
twelfth century we find them assuming 
a gigantic height, abounding in florid de- 
velopment, gorgeous in hues, and often 
exquisite in execution. In the early part 
of the fourteenth century an alteration is 
perceptible—the MS. pages assume an 
illuminated border, which at first only 
passes down one side, but gradually ex- 
tends along the top and the bottom of 
the page; and, after a lapse of years, 
constitutes a complete frame to the text. 

These borders at first consist simply of 
foliage or scrolls: but as the art improves, 
and doubtless is more fostered and patro- 
nised, arabesques are introduced, in which 
forms of marvellous grace and beauty, 
linked in inextricable twinings, shine 
forth in all the gorgeous hues of a bril- 
liant sunset; and these are, at a later 
period, gemmed with medallions or minia- 
ture paintings, illustrative of portions of 
the text. Indeed, several of the most 
celebrated painters of those days did not 
disdain to enrich MSS. for some high 
personage with specimens of their artistic 
skill. This continued until the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

Subsequently, a progressive decline in 
the excellence and artistic beauty of illu- 
minated painting becomes very evident. 
It is true that, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, it was florid, gorgeous, 
and, to a certain degree, admirable, but it 
was not the beauty of art ; the rococo taste 
was beginning to dawn—that strange exu- 
berance of fancy which heaped in one 
mass the most incongruous details, and 
was often more cumbrous and grotesq 
than graceful and harmonious. Nor w: 
it probably only to this cause that t) 
decline in the art may be attributed— 
the introduction of printing, and its gra- 
dual diffusion, had made manuscripts |; 
valuable. The Reformation also, doubt- 
less, had its share in depreciating illumi- 
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nated painting, which soon ceased to be 
practised to any extent, excepting in 
Catholic countries—for the decoration of 
missals, 

Then comes a period of some hundred 
or hundred and fifty years, during which 
the art may almost be said to be extinct ; 
nor is it until within the last ten or 
twenty years that it has received much 
attention. Then, when lithographic print- 
ing, and various similar improvements, 
facilitated the reproduction of an indefi- 
nite number of copies of any given subject, 
and the still ri invention of colour- 
printing and chromo-lithography came 
into exercise, the value of a study of illu- 
minated painting was perceived, and its 
applicability to all purposes of literary 
ornamentation jal The title-pages 
of albums, of music, and of annuals; the 
covers of magazines and books; the initial 
letters of articles in periodicals; the de- 
corations on circulars, cards, labels, and 
numberless other similar productions, 
whether printed, coloured, gilded, or 
stamped,—all will be found more or less 
derivable from the old style of illuminated 
manuscripts; indeed, a person who has 
not studied it can form little idea how 
largely its principles enter into all this 
kind of decorations. 


It has been said that this branch of the 
art of painting is so mechanical as to be 
easily taught in a few lessons to those 
who have no previous knowledge of draw- 
ing. This we cannot fully admit. It is 
true such persons may acquire a smatter- 
ing of the art—a crude, inartistic style 
of working it—but, unless they have a 
correct eye, good taste, and some judg- 
ment, they cannot achieve anything that 
will not betray the amateur. 

We should recommend all who would 
practise it carefully to study those beau- 
tiful relics which are to be found in the 
British Museum, and attentively to 
observe the harmonious tone of the 
colouring, the graceful curve of all the 
ornaments, and the unity of the whole, 
ere they attempt to copy any illuminated 
drawing—and especially before they think 
of aiming at composition. 

It is by no means an easy matter to 
give practical written instructions for illu- 
minated painting on vellum; for it is not 
merely directions as to what materials 
shall be used, and the mode of employing 
them, that are required, but principles for 
geucral guidance which have to be incul- 
cated. ‘The desired effects cannot be pro- 


duced by a heterogeneous 
forms and colours, but only 
artistic combinations 
- age epi 
n the matter of letters, allegor; 
letters, suitable to the subject thee 
commence, may be obtained by arranging 
animals, fishes, reptiles, &c. &c., into the 
requisite forms: Fig. 1 represents an J 
adapted for a paper on botany. 


assemblage of 
by careful and 
of the appropriate 


For those who may wish to paint from 
these cuts, we state, that the leaves are 
of sap-green, shaded with Prussian green, 
and just touched at the tips with gold; 
the small ones are more delicately tinted 
than the others. 

Fig. 2 is a T adapted for a paper on 
woods or forest-trees. It is painted m 


Vandyke brown, and shaded with black, 
and the leaves and ground are green. 

In an old MS. at the British Museum, 
the human form is most oddly contorted 
into grotesque semblances of capital let- 
ters. An initial for a paper on war may be 
composed of armour, weapons, &c. Fig. 
an 8, is suitable for a heroic poem, oF 
romantic tale of chivalry. For agriculture 
we form our initial of corn, or the imple- 
ments of husbandry, and such like; for 
music, of musical instruments; and cha 
racteristic ornaments. 

The S. in the annexed cut is of silver, 
burnished and wrought (terms which we 
shall presently explain); the flag is painte 
in ultramarine, and striped and bordere 
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with silver; the spear-headed staff is 
shaded with Vandyke brown, and its de- 
corations put in with silver. 





Fig. 3. 


_ Fig. 4 is not an allegorical letter, but 
simply decorative, and adapted for a title- 





page, rather than an initial. The darker 
and central parts of the letter are of ver- 
milion, shaded with carmine; and the 
ornamentation of gold, burnished and 
wrought. The letter in Fig. 5 belongs to 
the same class, and is only a modification 
of style; the white ground is merely 
shaded up with soft touches of carmine. 
The varieties of letters which can be 
formed are endless, and may be as quaint 
and as ideal as fancy can devise, provided 
they are also appropriate, and do not de- 
art from the gracefully curved line of 
eauty. 

For illuminated painting we use water- 
colours; ultramarine, carmine, burnt 
carmine, burnt sienna, gamboge, deep 
chrome, vermilion, red-lead, emerald- 
green, sap-green, Vandyke-brown, lamp- 
black, and Chinese-white, are those most 
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necessary. Persons who are not already 
provided with colours, will do well to 
purchase those which are prepared ex- 





pest for illuminating, as they are more 
rilliant. Pure gold, green gold, and 
silver shells; fine sable hair-pencils, some 
gum-water, a lead-pencil, H. H. H.; some 
tracing and some transferring paper; and 
an agate burnisher, which consists of a 
piece of polished agate, in the shape of a 
cut pencil, set in a handle; a flat ruler 
and a tracing pen, are the materials re- 
quisite; all of which should be obtained 
at one of the first-rate artists’ colour 
repositories. 

Illuminated paintings may be made 
either on vellum or fine Bristol-board ; the 
vellum is prepared expressly for the pur- 

ose, and not that commonly sold ; it must 
be mounted on, or affixed to, a drawing- 
board (which has previously been covered 
with cartridge-paper) with artists’ glue, 
before it can be painted on. Great care 
is requisite in sketching or transferring 
the outlines to its surface, for it is by no 
means easy to efface any marks once 
made; bread is usually more efficacious 





for this purpose than India-rubber; but, 
as it must be stale, it can only be used 
with caution, being likely to scratch or 
roughen the surface. 

In all illuminated drawings the back- 
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ground is more or less ornamented; and 
this may be done according to the fancy 
of the artist himself: the leading charac- 
teristics of these fundamental ornamenta- 
tions are delicacy, simplicity, and grace. 
In the different compartments of Fig. 6, 
four of the most common patterns are 

iven. They are either put in with a 
, ated shade of the grounding tint, or 
wrought in gold or silver, or painted in 
white or black. The straight lmes must 
be firm and even, and equidistant; the 
curved lines flowing and graceful; the 
dots or spots all equal in size, and at even 
distances from the lines and from each 
other. The upper and lower compart- 
ments of this cut are pure gold and green 
gold, on a black and an ultramarine 
eround; the right-hand side is grounded 
with a light tint of emerald-green, and 
worked over with ornamentation in sap- 
green: the left-hand compartment is 
silver, on a delicate blue ground. 

This damasked pattern (see Fig. 7) 
which may be enlarged or diminished, is 


worked in carmine, on a ground of red- 
lead, or a light tint of vermilion. It is 
as well to observe that these ground-work 
patterns are almost always very minute 
and delicate; and, therefore, should never 
be traced with a pencil, or the line will 
show; but must be worked in with a fine 
sable-hair brush, and the requisite tint, or 
with a very fine pen, charged with diluted 
colour; but the brush is preferable. 
Such ornamentations as those in Fig. 
8 and 9 may be worked in on the outer or 





metallic borders, which frequently sur- 
round the chief border. Our readers must 
not suppose that we profess to give all, or 
half, the forms of decoration used for 
gpealgnee in illuminated drawings. 

ye only attempt to sketch those most 

equently met with, and which may serve 
as models of style. Various threefold 
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ornaments—originating, doubtless, in the 
spirit of that class of men who at first 
chiefly used this decoration for MSS., and 
symbolical of the triune nature of the 
Deity, are frequently observed. In figure 
10 are two of the most common specimens: 
the third is a spider-like ornament, also, 


f 


Fig. 10. 


often introduced. Fig. 11 is another 
simple and common decoration. 

It will be remembered that, among the 
materials requisite for this art, we men- 
tioned gold and silver shells, that is to 
say, shells coniaiming a preparation of 
one or the other of these metals. Let us 
suppose that the exterior border of a cut 
is to be of gold burnished and wrought 
with a pattern like that in the upper com- 
partment of Fig. 6 (page 475). Moisten 
a brush in water, and working from the 
shell, lay a smooth and even coating of 
gold over the whole of the space enclosed 
between the external and the second 
lines. There is a medium to be observed 
in doing this, for we neither require the 
gold to be laid on too thickly, nor to be 
so thin as not to present a uniform me- 
tallic surface. When this is dry, take the 
agate-burnisher, and using the side of It, 
smooth or polish the gold, gently at first 
and then with gradually increasing pres- 
sure, but never roughly. The metal will 
soon become bright if the shell is good, 
and this will be the case if purchased 
from a respectable house. When the 
whole is polished, the next step is to work 
the pattern on it by indenting the neces- 
sary lines and spots, or marks, with the 
point of the burnisher. This must be 
done with a steady hand, and working by 
the eye, and with care, for nothing cai 
be obliterated, and every touch once i 
dented remains; nor can the pattern 
sketched, it must be worked in at sight. 
The metallic portions of vellum-painting 
add greatly to the brilliancy of the effect, 
but at the same time, it is not in good taste 
to make them too prominent. Wherevel 
they are used, they should be very care- 
fully done, and as elaborately wroug 
with fine delicate work as possible. 

The large engraving in this article 1s 
copied from one in Noel Humphries’ “ 
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of Illuminating,” and is taken, he informs 
us, from an original MS. in the Archi- 
episcopal Library at Lambeth Palace. It 
dates from the ninth century, and is an 
exceedingly interesting specimen as re- 
gards style. This was the era of gigantic 
initials; and in this engraving, the letter 
X will be found to occupy the greater part 
of the page, which only coutains these five 
words from the Gospel of St. Matthew, i. 
18 :—* Xsti autem generatio sie erat” 
(“Now the birth of Christ was in this 
wise”). The X is a fine example of this 
style of illuminating, and peculiarly grace- 
ful in its curved and flowing outlines. It 
is simple in its colouring, this being before 
the period when gorgeous colouring was 
added to efflorescent form. ‘The outlines 
and main ornamentations are, like the 
writing, black. 

The text is surrounded by six com- 
partments, each one framed in crimson 
(carmine), and containing snake-like con- 
volutions, gracefully intertwined in a most 
ingenious manner. The ground of all 
these compartments is black, framed, as 
before stated, in crimson. In the top 
compartment, the snaky lines are of white 
and green, and in the bottom one of white 
and purple (ultramarine). The upper 
compartment on the right hand side has 
white and purple, and the lower one white 
and green convoluting lines intertwining 
with each other—on the opposite side it 
Is vice versa. The spaces between the 
compartments are occupied by an orna- 
ment very much resembling Chinese cha- 
racters, In white on a black ground. 
These rectangular figures are among the 
earliest forms of ornamentation in almost 
all nations, whether Asiatic, South Ame- 
rican, or European. The white which 
must be used for putting in the pattern, 
is the moist colour known as Chinese 
white; and the emerald-green must also 
be one of the moist water-colours, as the 
ordinary colour would not appear with 
suflicient prominence or effect on a dark 
back-ground. The grounding is to be 
put on smoothly and evenly first, and 
when dry the pattern worked over it with 
a very fine brush. 

_ These compartinents are enclosed with- 
in a framework of three borders; the 
inner and outer ones must be of green- 
gold burnished and wrought, and the 
centre one of purple. Where colour has 
to be rubbed down for grounding, or for 
a border, a tiny saucer, or palette with 
wells in it, will be required ; for the colour 
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is not laid on so drily, or in such delicate 
touches, as in water-colour drawings, but 
in a full, rich, fluid state, so as to produce 
a uniform and brilliant surface at once. 

Those who have the time to spare, will 
find not only gratification, but benelit, 
from studying some of the beautiful 
illuminated manuscripts at the British 
Museum. Inthe Harleian, Cottonian, and 
Royal Libraries, there are some magnili- 
cent specimens of al! dates: Queen Mary’s 
Psalter, supposed to be of German work- 
manship, about 1553, and the eopy of 
Fust and Sehoiffoer’s Bible, contain beau- 
tiful and very interesting studies, and thie 
Lansdowne MSS., 1470, afford some 
splendid examples of illuminated letters. 
Any one who has attentively perused 
these instructions with the view of carry- 
ing them into practice, will find that by 
afterwards studying a few of the best 
manuscripts, the eye will be, as it were, 
educated, and become conscious of what 
the actual effects are which have to be 
produced, and able to do its part im work- 
ing theory into practice. 

Fig. 12 represents a portion of border- 
ing foran illuminated page. The ground 
is of ultramarine, laid on in a full even 
body of colour; the scroll is left white, 
and delicately shaded up with carmine; 
the ornamentations are put in with silver 
and burnished, and the narrow edge of 
silver on either side of the border is bur- 
nished, and wrought with indented stars. 
A very pretty illuminated drawing may 
be made by carrying this border down 
the left side and along the bottom, and 
simply edging the top and the right side 
with a continuation of the exterior metal- 
lic line. The space enclosed may contain 
some text, or aphorism, or quotation, 
written in Old English, and embellished 
with fanciful initials and capitals. 

We have spoken of the gorgeous and 
brilliant hues of some illuminated MSS., 
but all are not to be classed under tliis 
head; for, in many, the most delicate 
tints, the softest of colouring, the most 
exquisite tracery, melt and combine to 
form a picture of almost visionary beauty. 
To produce the former effects, the primary 
colours, as blue and orange, red and 
green, scarlet, yellow, and violet, are 
tastefully interwoven, or used separately, 
with the addition of black and white, and 
gold or silver; while the tertiary hues of 
buff, lilae, pink, sky-blue, olive-green, Wc., 
give us the softer and more elaborated 
arabesques, traceries, and — 
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PAGE OF AN ILLUMINATED MS. OF THE NINTH CENTURY. 


Delicate tints of pink, blue, green, 
violet, &c., are produced by softening 
down carmine, ultramarine, emerald- 
ereen, &c., with Chinese white, until the 
wee hue is obtained. 

n Fig. 13, the ground is left white, 
and has a trellice-work of silver on it, 
studded with burnished indented spots, 
of the same metal. Over this is a scroll, 
tinted with the most delicate shade of 


ereen (formed by Chinese white = 
emerald-green), and shaded up W. ; 
emerald-ereen; the tendrils and berrie 
are in light green. 

Vine-leaves, and tendrils, and grapes, 
all in their natural colours, on 4 — 
work of gold would form a pretty bor e. 
for the left side and bottom of a on 
a gold edge, of about half a quarter 0 ss 
inch in width, should form the outer il 
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and also pass along the top and down the 
right side: it must be burnished and 
wrought in a chain of loops. The space 
in the middle of the page may be occu- 
pied by a sonnet or acrostic, having all 
the capitals coloured and ornamented with 
gracefully curved scrolls of gold lines. 
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Oak-leaves and acorns in sap-green, 
brown, and green-gold, on a rich dark ul- 
tramarine ground, edged with green-gold, 
burnished and wrought with one of the pat - 
terns given at Fig. 10 (page 476), form 
another very pretty border. And here we 
will remark, that whenever foliage, fruit, 

















or flowers, or insects, are given, they 
cannot be too highly or too artistically 
worked up. Nature, in all her delicacy of 
touch, and harmonious blending of tints, 
should be copied as accurately as possible ; 
and as drawings on vellum, like those on 
ivory, are susceptible of the highest pos- 
sible finish, there is no excuse for care- 
lessness or for daubing. Next to delicacy 
of touch is gracefulness of outline chiefly 
requisite; every curve, every convolution, 
every scroll, every line, should have in it 
the segment or principle of a circle, and 
should be so shaped that its outline, if 
carried on, would actually form the half 
or whole of a perfect round. Any de- 
parture from this principle destroys the 
grace of illuminated drawings, and renders 
them hard and inelegant, as well as in- 
artistic. 





Fig. 14 is a border for the left side and 
bottom of a drawing; it is of burnished 
gold on a black ground, a gold edge sur- 
rounds it, and the rest of the page, which 
contains a short poem, written in small 
Old English letters, and with black and 
gold capitals. 

For writing on vellum, lamp-black rub- 
bed down in very thin gum-water is pre- 
ferable to ink; but it is not absolutely 
necessary that the characters should be 
black: ultramarine or violet may be used 
with equal advantage and effect; but a 
few touches of gold or silver, whichever 
agrees best with the bordering, should 
always be added to the capitals. 

A very pretty border may be made by 
dividing the space into alternate con- 
partments of pink and silver, or lilac and 
silver, and working an arabesque in violet 











on the lilac, or in carmine on the pink, 
and painting a group of heartsease, or 
forget-me-nots, or convolvulus, on the 
silver compartment. 

_Moss-roses, or white roses, or carna- 
tions, or daisies, may be thrown up on a 
gold ground, or ona black ground. But- 








terflies, or beetles of rich hues, look well 
on a black ground, or on very delicate 
backgrounds elaborately and carefully 
covered with shadowy age 

Fig. 15 represents a style of illumi- 
nating adapted for illustrating a subject. 
There are few more interesting ornaments 
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for a drawing-room table than a copy of 
some celebrated poem, as the “ Lady of 
the Lake” or the “ Bride of Abydos ;” or 
one of Shakspeare’s dramas, or Bulwer’s 
“Last Days of Pompeii,” interleaved 
with illustrations suggested by various 


scenes in the work; and_ illuminated 
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painting is peculiarly adapted for this 
—— especially where rich and ely. 
orate effects are to be produced, for 
ideality has here full scope for her most 
imaginative flights, and may cull from 
poesy and mythology, romance and his. 
tory, materials wherewith to construct 








Fig. 14, 


her ¢ableauz—nay, even press into her 
service the sciences, and hid botany, con- 
chology, entomology, and natural history, 
ne: up their choicest treasures, and 

eraldry and architecture contribute their 
share to increase her riches. 








Birds of gorgeous plumage, and reptiles 
shimmering with bright and metallic tints, 
may be introduced with good effect, if 
artistically and gracefully represented ; 

ut the border should never be crowded 


with ornament or rendered gaudy by a 
heterogeneous assemblage of forms and 
colours. 

The Acanthus leaf and foliage in brown 
and gold on a richly shaded pink ground, 
or the Lotus leaf and flower in pale green 
and silver, on a lilac or delicate buf 
ground, form beautiful borders. 

We have spoken of the means by which 
the more delicate tints are obtained ; we 
will now mention how the richer colours 
may be heightened. Orange is shaded 
with red-lead, red-lead with vermilion, 
and vermilion with carmine, and carmine 
with burnt-carmine. Emerald-green 1 
shaded with sap-green; gamboge with 
orange; brown with burnt-carmine 0 
black; and ultramarine with a rich tut 
of carmine. For working up the shading, 
very thin gum-water may be used instead 
of pure water. All colours exceptllg 
ultramarine are rather improved thal 
otherwise by gum-water used sparingly 
and in shading this colour with carmlt 
whereby a wonderfully rich tint 18 pre 
duced, the gum-water may be used wl! 
the carmine to advantage; but 1¢ mus 
never come near the gold or silver, for i 
destroys their brilliancy. 

In shading scrolls, arabesques, col 
partments, &c., care must always 
taken that all the shadows fall in the 
same direction, or the effect will be vey 
strange. 

This illuminated painting 1s perfectly 
applicable to glass, and produces there 
brilliant effects as it does on vellum, 
point of colouring; but gold or § vet 
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leaf must be used there, and patterns 
eannot be worked on the metal. 

The same observation is almost equally 
applicable to wood—only on this latter 
substance we may use the gold and silver 
shells, and can burnish the metal. Beau- 
tiful covers for albums or blotting-cases, 
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and chess-tables and netting-boxes, may 
be painted thus. 

‘overs for books or albums, or music, 
may be illuminated on vellum, and then 
appropriately bound ; and card and cigar- 
cases may be painted thus with fitting 
devices, and afterwards mounted. 


FRIENDS. 


Wuat a delightful thing it is to have 
friends !—persons who accost you with a 
cheerful smiling countenance, who press 
vour hand, call you “ old fellow,” and who 
enhance all your pleasures by partaking 
them. But certain humourists—misan- 
thropes perhaps—will tell you that these 
friends, plentiful though they may be, are 
like credit in trade; that in order to pre- 
serve them it is absolutely essential that 
you should have no need of them. ‘The 
same remark has very frequently been 
made to ourselves, and though we have 
constantly exclaimed against such an un- 
charitable opinion, truth compels us to 
avow that we have never been able to 
convince by facts those whom we have 
sought to persuade by argument. 

Certain events are liable to befal us 
all; we all of us find ourselves at times 
placed under peculiar circumstances which 
would seem to afford pretexts for the 
bitterness of those prejudices which the 
misanthropical portion of the world 
cherish against the friends of the present 
day ; and it is precisely against these very 


facts that we wish to forearm the simple 
by putting before their eyes a reasonable 
motive for the conduct of these friends, 
and offermg an excuse for the apparent 
coldness which they testify towards us, 
and the momentary state of abandonment 
in which they occasionally leave us. 

You have a brilliant fortune, a pretty 
wife, a well-furnished cellar, and a good 
cook; along with these worldly blessings 
you must possess, as a necessary conse- 
quence, a troop of warm-hearted, assidu- 
ous, devoted, enthusiastic friends, seeing 
your merit through the pleasures and 
enjoyments your luxuries procure them; 
judging your own taste to be as good as 
that of your wines, tendering you services 
of which you do not stand in need, and, 
in short, offering up at the shrine—repre- 
sented by the silver epergue in the middle 





of your dinner-table—a species of econo- 
mical devotion which costs them no more 
than it serves you. Let us suppose, now, 
that it is your lot to meet with a reverse 
of fortune; beyond a doubt these friends 
will quit you, but why feel hurt at such 
a line of conduct? Depend upon it they 
have the very best reasons in the world 
for acting thus, and we are very certain 
that, did they wish to offer an excuse for 
their retreat, it would be something to 
the following effect :-— 

“‘Oh, my dear fellow,” they would say, 
“we have been witnesses of your happiness, 
we have even partaken of it, and it is for 
that very reason that we do not wish to 
behold your present miserable condition ; 
we should recal too vividly to your me- 
mory the happy days which are no more; 
our presence would transport you in 
thought into a state of things which it is 
absolutely necessary you should forget, if 
you do not wish to feel the full bitterness 
of your present fallen state; we well 
know that it would be so hurtful for you 
to be unable to receive us in the style you 
formerly did; you would feel inwardly 
pained at seeing us swallowing your raisin 
and gooseberry wine, after having drank 
at your table Champagne and Burgundy. 
We have the delicacy of wishing to spare 
you this blow, and we—retire.”’ 

Well, dear reader, what is there here 
that is not perfectly just and sensible ? 

Do you leave home for any distant part, 
vour “‘friends” overwhelm you with letters, 
parcels, packets, bundles, neither more nor 
less than if you were yourself a species of 
accelerated fly-van, and in your wrath you 
are unjust enough to consider them im- 
portunate, troublesome, a nuisance even! 
What! do you not perceive that it is the 
very height of confidence that they are 
thus testifying in you, that they are re- 
mitting their interests into your hands, 
that they are pushing the good opinion 
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they have of your desire to oblige to the 
point of even making you do a little 
smuggling for them, and that they are 
charging you thus with these delicate 
functions in order to prove to you how 
much they esteem your capacity? Are 
you not flattered at the untold gold they 
confide to your charge? Are you not 
proud of the honourable character they 
impute to you, and of rolling in a post- 
chaise surrounded with gold and silver 
until you finally reach your journey’s end, 
like the galley of Agapulco ? 

Have you need of a loan, of credit, of 
pecuniary assistance in short, by the aid 
of which you may be enabled to extend 
your business? be very sure that your 
friends will refuse it; but it is quite 
natural that they should do so; they well 
know how completely money matters 
destroy the ties of friendship; they desire 
always to find in you a friend, and not a 
debtor; they would infinitely prefer seeing 
you embarrassed in your circumstances 
rather than in your intimacy with them, 
and not for the world would they sully 
the purity of that attachment they enter- 
tain for you, or the disinterestedness of 
yours for them; in a word, if they close 
their purses to your advances be sure 
that it is but to open to you their hearts. 

Are you an author? Has it been your 
lot to put forth a three-volumed novel, 
or to start a “monthly ;” rest assured 
your friends will never either purchase 
your book or yet subscribe to your pe- 
riodical. But the reasons for this are 
easily understood : little gifts, people say, 
cement friendship; your friends reckon 
upon your liberality, and not upon their 
own money, in order to possess your pro- 
ductions; they have too high an idea of 
your munificence to imagine that they can, 
without hurting your feelings, treat you 
under such circumstances as a pertect 
stranger; and, besides, one scarcely ever 
purchases the written and printed 
thoughts and opinions of those from 
whom we can hear them orally every day; 
their works possess not the mysterious 
charm of the xxknown, we know them too 
well as friends to wish to pay them as 
writers; then these dear friends enhance 
the ecda¢ of your success, if such an event 
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takes place ; you owe 
to strangers, which is all the more flat- 
tering to your talents; be assured that 
there is at bottom a great degree of delicacy 
shown here on their part, and that a first 
edition exhausted by the distribution of 
gratis copies will render all the more 
glorious the advent of the second, which 
you will sell to vulgar, everyday, paying 
customers, who will thus defray the well. 
risked expenses of your book. 

Do you fail in your attendance at “the 
club,” are you ill, do you happen to die, 
for all these events may oocur without 
your friends being any the wiser, unless, 
indeed, your course of life should happen 
to run in the track of their daily habits, 
and that your existence should possess 
some point of contact with their enjoy- 
ments? In this case, your partner at the 
whist-table will anxiously inquire after 
your health; your adversary at billiards 
will groan in the spirit at your absence, 
and a few commonplace, worldly phrases, 
such as,—‘‘ Ah, . was an excellent 
fellow; what a pity; what a sad affair; 
has he left any property?” &. &e, 
accompanying your decease, will serve as 
a sort of funeral oration, but will not for 
all that prevent the next Sunday’s dinner 
at the Star and Garter from being very 
animated and very gay, provided always 
that the soup be hot, the wine cool, and 
the various concomitants of the repast 
done to the proper turn. - pee 

But be not astonished at this msensl- 
bility, O reader, for it is this alone that 
can soften the ills of life. 

Alas! we had commenced this paper 
with the full intention of rendering it 4 
pleasant one, of scattering a few flowers 
over a subject in itself so profoundly sad, 
of veiling beneath a mask of gaiety and 
laughter the dark picture of these moral 
infirmities of poor humanity. But we 
feel that our pen refuses to enliven what 
grieves and oppresses our heart ; we fee 
that the acerbity of the misanthrop® 
begins to take possession of our style, 
that the gall of anger and disdain imparts 
to it a sombre tint, and so we terminate 
abruptly in order that we may not assume 
a tone so foreign to our nature and incli- 
nation. 


your triumph but 
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FLOWER-STANDS IN PALISSY WARE. 


WINDOW GARDENING, AND THE CULTIVATION OF 
PLANTS IN ROOMS. 


Decorative floriculture seems destined 
to an unusual, indeed unprecedented de- 
velopment, in the present season. The 
magnificent designs for flower-vases and 
flower-stands in Palissy ware, exceed in 
richness of design and almost equal in 
Execution the best works of the originator 
of the art. The colour of the grounds 


of some of this beautiful “ ware” is ex- 
tremely beautiful, especially a delicate 
bloom-like pink, and a soft blue-green, 
both of which form a beautiful relief to 
rich designs in the very best style of art. 

The stand and vase in the centre of our 
illustration are intended to form a noble 
and magnificent object in the recess of a 
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drawing-room window. ‘The stand is 
hollow—in the style of the well-known 
garden-seats of the same ware—and the 
ornaments are richly tinted with gold 
colour, blue, and green on a white ground. 
The vase, which can be used either with 
or without a rich saucer to match, is 
enriched with the same tints; but the 
flowers of the festoon, in high relief, are 
of their natural colours. It might be 
thought, that, in such a position—that is 
to say, on a receptacle intended to contain 
flowers—the imitated coloured sculpture 
would have been out of place; but the 
high glaze of the “ ware,” and the cleverly- 
managed tones of the tinting, prevent the 
idea of any rivalry of the imitative with 
the real flowers from occurring even to 
the most hypercritical. But one objection 
occurred to us, which was, that the cost 
of the stand (six guineas), and that of the 
vase (three guineas), placed it wholly out 
of the power of the many to indulge their 
taste in the acquisition of such a magnifi- 
cent luxury. We examined a lower stand, 
the cost of which was only three guineas, 
but then the effect was reduced in a still 
greater proportion than the price. It 
must not be thought that we consider 
these beautiful works of art—for such 
they are—to be dear. On the contrary, 
we think them very cheap; but as their 
price evidently places them above the 
means of a very large section of our 
readers, we sought for a mode of producing 
an analogous effect in a less expensive 
manner, and suggest the following plan, 
which only involves the expenditure of 
shillings instead of guineas :— 

The effect inteuded to be produced is 
shown in the pair of stands and vases 
placed on either side of the Minton-Palissy 
vase and stand in our illustration. They 
are merely wooden frames—such as may 
be made by any ordinary carpenter—with 
glass panels, ornamented by the well- 
known process now termed “ Poticho- 
manie.” The wooden frame is intended 
to be painted white, with a few lines of 
gold colour, and to be highly varnished. 
The glass panels, which need only be 
common crown glass, about two feet high 
by ten inches wide, would cost a mere 
‘rifle at the present low price of that 
article; and the ornament is, of course, 
supposed to be supplied by the ingenious 
floricultural amateur. In case the reader 
may not know the process by which glass 
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is now so frequently ornament 
described, the licwins brief ge 
a process that will answer equally well 
may be supplied :—Take a piece of good 
paper, of the size of the glass panel, and 
make upon it the required design. That 
shown in our illustration is formed by 
giving a pleasing shape to the panel by a 
scroll-work of pale gold colour, beyond 
which the space is filled up with ‘rich 
turquoise blue, while the centre of the 
panel is left white—the ornaments upon 
which are green foliage turned up with 
pink. When the outline of the design is 
perfect, ¢race it on to another piece of 
drawing-paper of tlic same size, in order 
that it may be quite clean. Then size the 
a with isinglass or gum-dragon, and 
colour the ornaments with colour ground 
in water, to which a little isinglass size 
must be added. When the design is quite 
dry, cut it out very accurately—cutting 
all the ground away—then dip the orna- 
ment so cut out into isinglass size, and 
while wet, lay on the glass in the position 
required, to which it will adhere closely. 
When perfectly dry, paint over the centre 
of the panel an opaque white ground, and 
on the other portion a blue ground. ‘The 
white may be simply white lead, with a 
little isinglass ; the blue pale ultramarme 
subdued with white, with the addition of 
alittle emerald green to give the turquoise 
tone. These grounds should be painted 
on very solid, as they serve also to fix and 
protect the ornaments in their places. 
When dry, the glass panels may be fixed 
inside the frame, just as a simple pane of 
glass is put into a window. Prepared as 
described, they will produce the effect of 
the richest porcelain, especially if the 
desien be good. The square vases, 10 
receive the flower-pots, which surmount 
these pedestals in our illustration, may be 
constructed in a precisely similar manner. 
They may either be lined with zine, so as 
to receive themselves the mould in whic 
the flowers are planted, or be merely ne 
receptacles for a large flower-pot, whic 
may be concealed with moss. We have 
seen a pair of jardinieres constructed m 
this manner at the cost of a few shillings, 
which formed really very splendid objects. 
The flowers with which they are furnishe 
in our illustration are merely polyanthuses, 
but the effect of that simple spring flower 
when so treated is very striking. 
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Tue first of these which we shall allude 
to is the too sudden adoption of extreme 
studious habits. A man who has for some 
time neglected his studies, finds himself 
unprepared as the time of examination 
approaches; at once he changes all his 
habits, applying himself the greater 
part of the day and night to work. 
Naturally cnough the system rebels 
against this abuse. The muscular tissue 
will not bear such treatment; let him 
try to walk ten or twelve hours in one 
day without training, and gradually in- 
creasing the amount of exercise, and he 
will be most painfully reminded that or- 
ganization has its laws which cannot be 
violated with impunity. The brain tissue 
cannot be expected to be more enduring, 
or moretolerant of such liberties than this; 
let us but treat it as we would any other 
organ, then we shall find it as ready to 
act, and its action as little hurtful or 
painful as those. The mind must be 
gradually inured to labour, and then, in- 
stead of an enfeebled palsied development, 
we may hope to become able to perform 
mental athletics to almost any extent 
without danger, and with ease and profit. 
It is a most common mistake, in consider- 
ing the inind as immaterial, to lose sight 
of this most important fact, that it acts 
always and exclusively through the me- 
dium of a material tissue; which being, 
on the one hand, subject to an immaterial 
essence, does not, on the other, thereby 
lose its relation to the material organism 
of which it is an important part. 
Another source of evil is the neglect 
of the corporeal requirements for a great 
number of hours consecutively. Lt is 
almost certain that the same amount of 
work which often proves injurious by its 
continuity, might be achieved with ease, 
if it were divided by shor¢ intervals of 
rest and refreshment. We appeal to the 
experience of all students, if during the 
earlier efforts, nature did not give broad 
hints of requiring repose and restoratives. 
The stomach asserts its right to food at 
proper intervals, but it is put ofi—“go 
thy way for this time, when I have a 
convenient season . . . ;” then when 
the exhausted powers refuse any longer 
to work without fuel, the meal is but a 
business to be accomplished as speedily 
as possible; the food is swallowed un- 
masticated, and the stomach, loaded per- 
haps with a mass of indigestible material, 


is further impeded in its operations by 
the immediate resumption of a cramped, 
constrained, and compressed attitude. 
Indigestion with its thousand evils is the 
natural result. Then the head aches, and 
its hint is evaded by a wet towel, and 
perhaps an irritating stimulant, as a cup 
of strong tea or coffee; under the in- 
fluence of which, temporary power, or a 
semblance of it, is regained. The weary 
eye, the aching limb, the general febrile 
condition—all these are disregarded ; day 
by day the same process is repeated ; 
until the wonder 1s, not that the brain 
gives way at length, but that it has held 
out so Jong—longer, we venture to say, 
as an ordinary rule, than any other organ 
would have done under an equivalent 
amount of ill-treatment. Yet in all this, 
the fact of mental labour simply is not 
more to be blamed, than is commerce for 
the great number of deaths brought 
about by the all-absorbing desire of gain, 
the auri sacra fames which operates in 
precisely the same secondary manner up- 
on the health and character. 

The neglect of fresh air, regular ex- 
ercise, and early rising, enters into the 
same category of the secondary causes. 

Yet there are other conditions attendant 
too often upon a literary life, which are 
inherent in our nature, and in the exist- 
ing order of our social arrangements, 
which exert a most important and gloomy 
influence upon the reaction of mind upon 
the body; such as the co-operation of 
poverty, of wearing anxicty, of the de- 
pressing passions and emotions generally ; 
and finally, in an overwhelming majority 
of cases, the pre-existence of elements of 
degeneracy and disease in the organism. 

History bears testimony to the longe- 
vity of men whose lives have been essen- 
tially intellectual. The following analysis 
of certain tables, constructed by Mr. 
Madden, shows the average ages of the 
various classes of students. He states 
that each list contains twenty names, in 
which “no other attention has been given 
to the selection than that which eminence 
suggested, without any regard to the ages 
of those who presented themselves to 


notice.” 
Aggregate years. Aver. 
Twenty natural philosophers .., 1504 .,, 75 
Twenty moral philosophers .,. 1417 .,. 79 
Twenty sculptors and painters 1412 .,, 70 
Twenty authors on law, &c. ... 1594 .,. 69 
Twenty medical authors ..,.... 1363 ... 68 
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Aggregate years. Aver. 
Twenty authors on revealed re- 


ligion ....... sbocecrsesocccosessccss 1350 ... 76 
Twenty philologists ............... 1823 ... 66 
Twenty musical composers ...... 1284 ... 64 
Twenty novelists and miscella- 

MEOUS AULNOTS  ......eeeereeeves » 1257 ... 624 
Twenty dramatists .......ccscceee 1249 ... 62 
Twenty authors on natural re- 

SEITE -Accneidbecesnseccbens-nesesens 1245 ... 62 
Twenty Poets  cccccocccccsccecscece 1144 ... 57 


The practical deductions of the author 
are very instructive and forcible, and we 
give them as follows :— 

1. Devotion to intellectual pursuits 
and to studies, even of the most severe 
and unremitting character, is not incom- 
patible with extreme longevity, termi- 
nated by a serene and unclouded sunset. 
When Fontenelle’s brilliant career ter- 
minated, and he was asked if he felt pain, 
he replied, “I only feel a difficulty of ex- 
isting.” 

2. Mental application is a powerful 
remedy in diseases both of body and 
mind; and its power as a remedy is 
proportionate to its intensity as a pur- 
suit. 

3. The emotions, especially those of a 
depressing kind, as anxiety, fear, &c., have 
a remarkable influence in giving a tone 
to, and intensifying the morbific effects 
of excessive mental labour. Yet in some 
cases, as in those of Byron and Cowper, 
the best and only resource against despair 
is found in composition. 

4. The turmoils of active life do not 
appear to render intellectual Jabour more 
injurious to the system; possibly here 
also the influence may be counteracting. 
Milton, the secretary to the Common- 
wealth, in times when men lived years in 
months—blindand indomestic discomfort, 
writing his immortal poems; John Wesley, 
gr se and almost an outcast from 

is former friends—in “labours more 
abundant ”—denying himself natural rest 
and refreshment, yet acting with mind 
and body with unparalleled energy ; Vol- 
taire, the apostle of infidelity, at war with 
more than the whole world; Luther, 
hunted by principalities and powers like 
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a wild beast :—these and a cloud of others 
warred with the existing order of thines 
and remained masters of themselves and 
their mental powers to a ripe old age. 

5. The injurious effects of mental 
labour are in a great measure owing— 

To excessive forcing in early youth, 

To sudden and misdirected study, 

To the co-operation of depressing emo- 
tions or passions. 

To the neglect of the ordinary rules of 
hygiene. 

To the neglect of the hints of the body ; 
or, 

To the presence of the seeds of dis. 
ease, degeneration, and decay in the 
system. 

6. The man of healthy phlegmatic or 
choleric temperament is less likely to be 
injured by application than one of the 
sanguine or melancholic type; yet these 
latter, with allowance for the original 
constitution, may be capable of vast 
efforts. 

7. The extended and deep culture of 
the mind exerts a directly eonscrvative 
influence upon the body. 

Fellow-labourer! one word to you 
before we conclude. Fear not to do 
manfully the work for which your gilts 
qualify you; but do it as one who must 

ive an account both of soul and body. 

Vork and work hard, whilst it is day; 
but the night cometh soon enough—do 
not hasten it. Use your faculties, use 
them to the utmost, but do not abuse 
them—make not’ the mortal do the work 
of the immortal. The body has its 
claims—it is a good servant ; treat it well, 
and it will do your work; it knows its 
own business ; do not attempt to teach 
or to force it; attend to its wants and 
requirements ; listen kindly and eae 
to its hints, occasionally forestall its ne- 
cessities by a little indulgence, and your 
consideration will be repaid with interest. 
But task it, and pine it, and suffocate It; 
make it a slave instead of a servant; 
it may not complain much, but, like the 
weary camel in the desert, it will lay it 
down and die. 





THE BAROMETER AND THE WEATHER. 


Tue Barometer, though well known as 
regards its general appearance and uses, is 
not so commonly understood in reference 
to its principle and construction. It will 

© object of this article to explain 


the principle of its action, and also to 
point out with such precision as_observa- 
tion and experience justify, the exact 
henomena which its changes indicate. 
he barometer, or rather its principle, 
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THE BAROMETER AND THE WEATHER, 


was first discovered by Galileo. It is 
recorded that whilst residing at Florence, 
he was applied to on the occasion of the 
Grand Duke having sunk a deep well, and 
finding that the water would not rise to 
the top when a pump was set to work, he 
sent for the philosopher to explain the 
mystery. Galileo observed that the column 
of water rose in the pump to about thirty- 
two feet, and that all attempts to raise it 
higher by means of the sucker were use- 
jess. He therefore concluded that the 
sucker was not the cause of the water’s 
rising to a given height, as was the opinion 
at that time; but that the pressure of 
the atmosphere on the surface of the 
water in the well caused that water to rise 
into the tube of the pump, and so fill the 
space which had been emptied of air by 
the action of the sucker. The pheno- 
menon was afterwards discussed between 
Galileo and his pupil, Torricelli, and the 
latter first demonstrated the principle, in 
which consists the whole value of the 
barometer as a philosophical instrument. 
He found that the atmospheric pressure 
on the surface of the water would support 
a column of water, in an exhausted tube 
closed at the top, to the height of about 32 
feet; but being sensible that such a column 
would, from its height, be very ill-suited for 
conducting his experiments, he chose mer- 
cury, a fluid fourteen times heavier than 
water, and consequently better adapted 
for the experiment. In the year 1643 he 
accordingly took a glass tube, about 40 
inches in height, and a quarter of an inch in 
the bore. Having sealed one end, he filled 
the tube with mercury; then placing his 
finger at the open end in order to secure 
the mercury, and inverting the tube, he 
og 0s the extremity, thus secured by 


is finger, into a cistern containing mer- 


cury, and having a certain quantity of 
water upon its surface. Having passed 
the open end of the tube through the 
water, and below the surface of the mer- 
cury, he withdrew his finger. Upon this, 
the mercury in the tube instantly fell to 
about 30 inches above the surface of the 
mercury in the cistern. On his raising the 
open end of the tube until it became level 
with the bottom of the wader, the mercury 
instantaneously sank entirely out of the 
tube; while the water with the same 
rapidity, sprang up to the ¢op and occupied 
the whole of the cavity. It would, of 
course, by the laws of specific gravity, 
have risen to the height of about thirty- 
two feet, had the tube been sufficiently 
long. ‘Torricelli then clearly saw that the 
columns, both of mercury and of water, 
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were supported from the same cause, 
namely, the atmospheric pressure. He 
next altered the shape of the glass tube 
by bending up the lower and open end. 
After the publication of Torricelli’s 
experiments in 1645, the field was opened 
to all philosophers for the practice of 
every experiment to which the barometer 
is applicable. Torricelli did not live long 
to enjoy the fame of his discovery, and 
died at an early age. To enter into an 
account of the numerous experiments of 








distinguished men with the Torricellian 
tube, would be to extend the limits of 
this paper beyond the objects proposed. It 
may be sufficient for us to know that the 
principle remains precisely the same. By 
the barometer we are enabled to determine 
the pressure of the atmosphere, which is 
known to be about 15 lbs. on a square 
inch. This fact is proved when the air 
is exhausted, by means of an air-pump, 
from any glass receiver or air-tight box. 
The principle of the Torricellian tube 
having fies thus explained, and its power 
shown of registering the incumbent 
weight of the atmosphere, it now remains 
to describe the barometer as it is made for 
domestic purposes, and as we find it 
hanging up in most houses, as a standard 
of reference for changes which are likely 
to take place in the weather. The first 
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we have to make ourselves acquainted 
with, is called the Wheel Barometer, in 
which the peculiar arrangements of the 
Torricellian tube is the invention of the 
eminent philosopher, Robert Hooke. 

aaa, the Torricellian tube; 4 4, the 
mercury; ¢, a light weight of iron or 
glass, resting on the top of the mercury ; 
d,a lighter weight ; ee, silk thread which 
passes over a roller, having a delicate 
axis, on this axis is fixed the hand f. 
Whenever a decrease of atmospheric pres- 
sure takes place, and the vapours, no 
longer suspended, may be expected to 
descend in rain, the weight ¢ rises, and 
the smaller weight, d, pulls round the 
hand from “Fair” towards “Change.” 
While the height of the column in the 
short leg has risen, that in the long leg, 
(which in the plain barometer without 
the wheel is the only one visible,) will 
proportionably have sunk ; and we accord- 
ingly say, on looking at the indicating 
column, that the mercury has /v/len. Fair 
weather is, of course, prognosticated by 
the contrary process: the mercury sink- 
ing inthe short leg of the tube, and rising 
in the long one presented to the eye. 

Although we have here described the 

Wheel Barometer, we have only done so, 
because it is the more common form of 
the barometer. It is the best-looking 
instrument, and is therefore preferred as 
an article of furniture. But, like some 
other things, it is not really the best, 
though the best looking. The common 
straight-up barometer is much the best 
for practical uses, and for minute and 
important observations it is the onl 
barometer which is of any use at all. The 
principle is precisely the same in both 
instruments, only in the “ straight-up” 
the observer looks direct at the quick- 
silver, and can mark at once its action, 
and does not contemplate it through the 
somewhat uncertain medium of the index. 
In the “straight-up” the tendency of the 
mercury to rise or fall may be ascertained, 
before there is scarcely any actual move- 
ment. If its tendency be to rise, the surface 
of the mercury wiil have swelled upwards 
in the centre, if to fall, it will be depressed. 
In either case, there will be no actual 
movement of the mercury at the edge 
against the tube, the change in the at- 
mospheric pressure not yet beingsuflicient 
to overcome the capillary attraction of 
the quicksilver towards the glass. 

It isa somewhat curious fact, that the 
atmosphere is lightest when charged with 
y*pour ; then it is, that the mercury falls, 

Cause the air is not so heavy as in its 
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dry state, and consequently it cannot sun. 
wn the column of mercury at so creat . 
eight in the tube. And the contrar 
effect is produced during fair weather 
Atmospheric air is specifically heavier than 
vapour, that is, a given quantity of 
atmospheric air will weigh heavier than 
the same quantity of unconfined vapour 

The following are the most important 
rules to be observed in studying the 
movements of the barometer:— ” 

I. The barometeris highest of all during 
a long /rost, and it generally rises with a 
north-east wind, and the reason assioned 
is, that a long frost greatly condenses the 
air, and the more condensed the air is, 
the greater is its pressure on the mercury 
of the barometer. The north-east wind 
has the same effect, being both cold and 
dry, and therefore condensed and heavy, 

The second special rule is, that the 
barometer is lowest of all during a thaw, 
following a long frost, because the air then 
becomes saturated with vapour, which 
makes the air lighter. ‘The barometer is 
also very low during a south-west wind, 
because those winds are heavily laden 
with vapour. 

The ¢hird rule to be observed is, that 
while the barometer stands below thirty, 
the air is sure to be dry or very cold, or 
both, and no rain may be expected. Very 
dry air absorbs the moisture, and will not 
part with it in the form of rain, and very 
cold air is so much condensed that it has 
already parted with much of its moisture. 

The fourth rule is, that when the baro- 
meter stands very low indeed, there will 
never be much rain—although a fine day 
will seldom oceur. At such times, short 
heavy showers, with squalls of wind, may 
be expected. When the barometer 1s 
very low, the air must be very warm, oF 
very moist, or both; but the air will not 
part with its moisture, but absorb more, 
until a cold air is introduced. This will 
condense the vapour—that is, there wil 
be rain, but the barometer will not remaim 
at its extreme depression. 

Rule Fifth—1n summer (after long 
continued fine weather), the barometer 
will gradually fall for two or three days 
before the rain comes. If the fall of the 
mercury be very sudden, a thunder-storm 
may be expected. 

Rule Sizth—If the barometer is low 
during very fine weather, the face of the 
sky will soon be overcast. ; 

Rule Seventh.—Dark, dense clouds will 
pass over without rain when the baro- 
meter be high; but if low, it will often 
rain without any appearance of clouds. 
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Rule Eighth.—If in frosty weather it 
begins to snow, the barometer generally 
rises to thirty, where it remains so long 
as the snow continues to fall. If after 
this the weather clears up, very severe 
cold may be expected. 


THE FALL OF THE BAROMETER. 


The following observations are also of 
importance :— 

In very hot weather the fall of the mer- 
curv denotes ¢hunder. Otherwise, a sud- 
den fall denotes high wind. 

In frosty weather the fall of the baro- 
meter denotes thaw. 

If wet weather happens soon after the 
fall of the barometer, expect Jit¢/e of it. 

In wet weather if the barometer falls 
expect much wet. 

In fair weather, if the barometer falls 
much, and remains low, expect much wet 
in a few days and probably wind. 

N.B.—The barometer sinks lowest of 
all for wind and rain together; next to 
that for wind—(except it be an east or 
north-west wind). 


THE RISE OF THE BAROMETER. 


In winter, the rise of the barometer 
denotes frost. 

In frosty weather, the rise of the baro- 
meter indicates szow. 

If fair weather happens soon after the 
- of the barometer, expect but little 
of it. 

In wet weather, if the barometer rises 
high, and remains so, expect continued 
fine weather in a day or two. 

In wet weather, if the mercury rises 
suddenly very high, fine weather will not 
last long. 

If the motion of the mercury be un- 
settled, expect unsettled weather. 

N.B.—Yhe barometer rises- highest 
with north and east winds, for ali other 
winds it sinks, 

A good barometer is a very interesting 
as well as a very useful article, and a good 
Ornament to a room, hall, or staircase. 
But let us advise our readers to purchase 
one of the “straight-ups,” the cost of 
which varies from thirty shillings to 
twenty guineas—a really good barometer 
cannot be purchased under four guineas. 
If they already possess a wheel barometer, 
they would not do amiss to get it changed 
for the other kind. In many cases this 
could be done at little or no expense, as 
the wheel barometer is the more expensive 
istrument. 

_In many cottages may be seen a primi- 
tive kind of barometer, called the “ John 
and Joan.” The contrivance is exceed- 
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ingly simple, consisting of a piece of cat- 
gut, fastened to the top of John’s house 
or castle in the imside, and its lower end 
attached to the middle of a strip of wood, 
seven or eight inches in length, which 
thus hangs suspended. The catgut is 
acted upon by the dryness or moisture of 
the atmosphere; when the air is dry it 
contracts, and in doing so turns round a 
little way, and the strip of wood is moved 
forward at the end of which “Joan” is 
placed. When the air is charged with mois- 
ture, an opposite effect is produced: the 
gut becomes expanded, turns in an oppo- 
tite direction, and “Jack” makes his 
appearance. Even these rude contri- 
vances are not without their uses, and we 
have known cottagers who set a high 
value upon them. 

The celebrated Dr. Jenner, in reply to 
a lady who asked him if he thought it 
would rain, summed up in rhyme the 
following 


SIGNS OF RAIN. 


The hollow winds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head. 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For see! a rainbow spans the sky. 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
Hark! how the chairs and tables crack, 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack. 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks ery, 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 
How restless are the snorting swine— 
The busy flies disturb the kine. 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings; 
The cricket, too, how loud it sings. 
Puss on the earth with velvet paws, 
Sits smoothing o’er her whisker’d jaws. 
Thro’ the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 
The sheep were seen at early light 
Cropping the meads with eager bite. 
Tho’ June, the air is cold and chill; 
The mellow blackbird’s voice is still. 
The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
Illumed the dewy dell last night. 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen 
Hopping, crawling o’er the green. 

The frog has lost its yellow vest, 

And in a dingy suit is dressed. 

The leech, disturb’d, is newly risen 
Quite to the summit of his pfison. 

The whirling winds the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays. 

My dog, so altered in his taste, 

Quits mutton-bones on grass to feast ; 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight 
They imitate the gliding kite ; 

Or seem, precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt the piercing ball. 

*Twill surely rain—lI see with sorrow, 
Out jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 
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WE commence a new era in Literature. 
The abolition of the paper duty opens a 
field for commercial enterprise, which is 
sure to be cultivated to its fullest extent. 
Cheapness in the publishing trade has 
hitherto been attended with a risk that 
has driven many a cautious speculator to 
look for safer channels of investment, 
and by heavy losses in more than one 
direction, has neutralized profits derived 
from others. To the deficiency of the 
raw material of paper, and fluctuations 
in the value of the manufacture, must 
be added influences that are constantly 
affecting the demand for cheap publica- 
tions. Books and periodicals intended 
for a large class of purchasers, may one 
day go off in many thousands ; in another, 
though equally good, meet with so slack 
a market that they do not pay for pro- 
duction. It should be remembered that 
small as is their cost individually, the 
machinery required for their creation and 
circulation can only be provided at a 
large outlay. If, therefore, there is not 
a paths ee sale, there is sure to be a 
considerable loss. Any caprice in the 
public taste, indifference to the claims of 
such literature, either a deficiency in, or 
a diversion of, such portion of the circu- 
lating medium as ought to flow towards 
the publisher, is certain more or less to 
affect disastrously the capital he has thus 
employed. Consequently those who are 
most benefited by such productions, if 
they do not want to lose altogether the 
advantages they offer, are bound to give 
them a steady and liberal support. 

But now comes the questionof selection, 
for the cheap market is so abundantly sup- 
plied, that even if any one felt inclined 
to buy all presented to him, he could not 
find time to read one-half of them; and 
they are for the most part intended for 
those whose leisure is as limited as their 
means. There is more than enough to 
suit all tastes, and the cheapest are 
manufactured to meet the humblest capa- 
city and the smallest resources. We are 
obliged to acknowledge that all are not 
equally desirable, and that many are per- 
niclous; but there can be no difficulty in an 
honest judgment finding what is whole- 
Some as well as recreative. 

The present movement has distin- 
guished itself by a closer economy than 
as hitherto been attempted. As if 


almost as uncertain of the Support of the 
“penny-wise”’ as of the “ pound foolish.” 
it has appealed to a half-penny public 
Prominent in the rank of these volunteers 
we find our old friend, Zhe Welcome 
Guest, to whom we heartily wish success 
in a larger sphere of usefulness. The 
most attractive of the novelties is The 
Halfpenny Journal, and we believe that it 
is the most successful. This is literally 
a work for “ THE MILLION,” and there is 
apparently no reason to doubt it will 
prove so. Indeed, engravings and letter. 
press so very liberally offered, can scarcely 
fail of being appreciated even among the 
poorest readers, except by the blind. 

In the ranks of the penny publications 
we know of no addition that calls for 
particular remark. ‘The old favourites 
seem to rely on their prestige, and have 
no intention of coming down in price. 
Of the Twopennies, the only novelty is 
Robin Goodfellow, edited by one of our 
most popular writers, Dr. Mackay, who 
is supported by a staff of /i¢térateurs fully 
capable of realizing the genial name he 
has selected for a title. Thirty-two 
closely-printed pages of such writing as 
may be found in these columns every 
week, ought to be considered cheap at 
six times the price. 

But what deserves to be looked upon 
as the crowning achievement in cheap 
periodicals, is, of course, “our glorious 
selves.” If such a toast was ever allow- 
able, it is in favour of Zhe Stxpenny 
Magazine; and contributors and put- 
chasers are equally bound to maintain it 
with proper post-prandiary fervour, for 
each are equally concerned in its great 
success. It is nearly half a century ago 
since a monthly magazine at the same 
price, known as Arliss’s Pocket Magazine, 
started with a fair share of patronage. 
Several similar speculations have been 
attempted, but none has met with such 
continued support. Zhe Sixpenny Maga- 
zine in quality, as well as in quantity, 18 
so superior to it, that a comparison 15 
impossible. Indeed, its claim to extensive 
ey. 2 is so obvious, that there call 
e no occasion to refer further to it here. 
Other monthly periodicals of merit may be 
had at double the cost; among them the 
Temple Bar and St. James’s are running 4 
fair race for public favour with the Cor#- 
hill and Macmillan’s—while the few that 
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maintain the high price of half-a-crown 
and three-and-sixpence, are left far in 
the rear. 

A wide scope for speculation still re- 
mains in reprints of popular works. 
‘Cheapness here seems to have reached 
its limits in more than one series, parti- 
ularly of non-copyright productions ; 
but it is scarcely one in a dozen that has 
paid the cost of paper and print, and the 
successive efforts that have been resorted 
to of raising the price, has only—a very 
natural effect—lessened the demand. The 
public having been promised books at a 
shilling, have unwillingly given double 
for the same or similar AB ster tha and 
the profits of the retail bookseller dimi- 
nishing in consequence of the falling off 
of custom, they have resorted to the un- 
wise policy of sacrificing two-thirds of 
the trade allowance to their ready money 
purchasers. We doubt whether this has 
m any case been attended with a com- 
pensating effect: the result is that the 
advantages offered by the publisher to 
induce them to speculate largely, are 
often wholly inoperative, except when 
there is some extraordinary attraction in 
the work offered; with hich, however, 
its merit has rarely anything to do. 
Justice, therefore, is not done to many 
productions of a high class, the authors 
of which have not created for themselves 
a suflicient degree of notoriety—the 
dealer taking in preference very inferior 
books by writers whose names have been 
more conspicuously in the public eye. 
The purchaser has to some extent a 
remedy for this, by demanding the pro- 
ductions of the less-known writer, as 
soon as he sees them advertised; they 
will then find their proper place at the 
counter or book-stall. 

In copyright publications, the payment 
to the author is usually a large item 
added to the expenditure of the publisher, 
and of course increases his risk. These 
works ought to bring with them special 
recommendations, if selected with judg- 
ment. Several such series are in course 
of publication. Among them the well-ex- 
ecuted translations of Gustave Aimard’s 
Lales of Indian Life and Adventure, have 
achieved a well-merited popularity. They 
are in truth most exciting and picturesque 
narratives, and we do not wonder at the 
steady and liberal support they have re- 
ceived. Zhe First Class Library claims sup- 
pe for its highly entertaining volumes. 

e do not see, however, why literature 
of a less imaginative character should 
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not be equally acceptable. A considera- 
tion of the kind seems to have suggested 
The British Inbrary, which promises a 
succession of excellent voyages and tra- 
vels; and various other works of lasting 
interest and value. There is nothing to 
prevent the ingenious labourer and 
mechanic, equally with the intelligent 
cottager and tradesman, from possessing 
a collection of books illustrating science 
and art in a popular form, conveying the 
most valuable information—in Kae § af- 
fording an inexhaustible source of in- 
struction and amusement—that will be a 
resource to the home circle as long as 
their leaves can be made to hold together. 
Here we would venture to suggest a 
very desirable improvement in the bindin 
of cheap books. It is obvious that to be 
sold at their present price, they cannot 
be expensively got up; but the option 
might be offered the purchaser of taking 
a stronger binding at an advanced price. 
After a few years’ use the backs usually 
part company, the sheets become loose, 
and the whole aspect of the volume gets 
exceedingly shabby. ‘To send it to the 
binder would entail a greater expense 
than the first cost; and though the 
easiest remedy is to buy a new copy, 
that is rarely resorted to. An additional 
outlay of a shilling or so, when making 
the original purchase, might, with ordi- 
nary care, secure the integrity and re- 
spectability of the book for a lifetime. 
Such are the prospects offered to all 
who desire to enjoy the pleasures of lite- 
rature at a small outlay; but it is neces- 
sary that those who would profit largely 
by them should liberally support the en- 
terprise which places those sterling advan- 
tages within their reach. We anticipate 
some difficulties in the way of maintain- 
ing the manufacture of cheap paper at 
home, ina sufficient quantity to supply the 
expected enormous demands, and although 
these might be met by going to a foreign 
market, as is already done to a great 
extent, we apprehend that if the public 
do not cordially encourage this movement 
in their behalf, they will Jose all the 
benefits it is intended to produce. 
Having described the more remarkable 
features of the cheap market in publica- 
tions, we will now proceed to notice a 
few of those that characterise the dear 
article. Two or three months back, a 
literary announcement of unusual promise 
was attempted to be realized by the ap- 
pearance of a work in a singularly pre- 
tentious and apparently important shape. 
K K 

















































We give the title in a note* To the 
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name of the lady on the title-page we 
wish to show all possible respect; but, 
although the possessor of the papers thus 
ostentatiously brought before the public, 
as the descendant of the sister of Mary 
Granville, we believe her to be no more 
responsible for the editing of this work, 
than was the Countess of Wilton for the 
Book of Costume published under her 
auspices, or the late Duke of Buckingham 
for any of the series of historical works 
attributed to him. It is obvious on the 
surface that the letters and other docu- 
ments belonging to Lady Llanover have 
been prepared for publication by some 
one with but small pretensions to literary 
scholarship, and smaller still to literary 
experience. Some one desirous of show- 
ing a maximum of labour with a minimum 
of judgment. 

Among the literary ladies of the pre- 
sent day we know of but one competent 
editor of historical correspondence—WMrs. 
Everett Green. Uer Letters of Royal and 
Noble Ladies, and Calendars of the State 
Papers, are models of a conscientious 
performance of an onerous duty—com- 
pared with which the attempts at editing 
we have seen from the hands of certain 
of her female contemporaries, are really 
most pitiable. The late Right Hon. John 
Wilson Croker, whose knowledge of the 
literary gossip of the last century was 
singularly extensive, im nearly the last 
of his critical labours, exposed in the 
Quarterly Review the extraordinary igno- 
rance of one of these feminine pretenders 
to historical knowledge; and if he had 
survived to this year of grace, we have 
not the slightest doubt that he would in 
his most searching and caustie manner, 
have amused the literary world with a 
similar analysis of the precious farrago 
before us. In truth, we are not a little 
astonished that this tmposition on the 
confiding reader should have so long re- 
mained undetected. 

Our strictures, let it at once be stated, 
are not so much aimed at the MSS. here 
published, as at the dishonest manner in 
which they have been made into an ex- 
pensive bick. Here are two volumes of 
upwards of six hundred and twenty pages 
each, and two additional volumes have 
been announced—the work swelled to 


* The Autobiography and Correspondence of 
Mary Granville (Mrs. Delany), with interesting 
Reminiscences of Kin g George ILI. and Queen 


Charlotte. Edited by the Right Honourable 
Lady Lianover. 3 vols. Bentley. 
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this extent by letters already printed and 
annotations made up from works of eas 
reference. To almost every name men 
tioned there is a note quoting from the 
Peerage a list of its owner’s ancestorg 
descendants, and often collateral branches 
including their several births, deaths, ang 
marriages, occasionally repeated two or 
three pages further on, notwithstandin 
that such dry details have in almost eye 
instance been published at least a dozen 
times in the different series of contem. 
porary letters and diaries that have issued 
from the press within the last half century 
—among them the letters and journals of 
Lord Hervey, Lady Sundon, Horace Wal- 
pole, Lord Chesterfield, Pope, Swift, the 
Suffolk Correspondence, &c. &c. Then 
come the editorial comments, almost as 
liberally supplied, and often equally full of 
ridiculous Suedees and absurd specula- 
tions. We may add that the papers, 
edited in a competent manner, would 
have afforded many valuable illustrations 
of the domestic history of the time. Those 
of earlier date abound with notices of 
eourt and fashionable life durmg the reigns 
of George the First and Second, and after 
omitting what was of no literary value, 
carefully put before the public, the re- 
mainder would have furnished materials 
for two volumes of enduring interest. 

It is impossible here to point out the 
multitudinous mistakes into which the 
compiler of this work has fallen, out of 
his or her desire to show an intimate 
acquaintance with Burke’s Peerage and 
Gorton’s Dictionary. It would take up 
something like half-a-dozen numbers 
our Magazine, and in an exceedingly un- 
edifying manner. We have not the least 
idea of inflicting upon our readers any 
such worthless details of the illustrious 
obscure of our “upper ten thousand 
three or four generations back. We will 
confine ourself to an exposure of the fal- 
lacious character given to some of these 
MSS. and to the elaborate deception prac 
tised in the explanatory comment that 
accompanies the text. 

The work commences with the frag- 
ment of a Memoir of Mary Granville’s 
Life and Times. It merely states her 
family connexions, records that she was 
sent to school at six years of age; that 
her instructor took only a select number 
of aristocratic pupils—though, of the four 
named, one, it seems, was a brewer's 
daughter, and the other the natural chil 
of a notorious actress. At eleven years 
old, when Mary Granville was beginDl06 
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to play on the spinet, the memoir termi- 
nates. This MS., it is stated, was dic- 
tated by the object of the memoir in the 
latter years of her life. As she survived 
to a marvellous old age, her recollections 
of nearly a century back must naturally 
have been somewhat hazy—entire re- 
liance, therefore, cannot be placed on 
such a record. It is, however, thoroughly 
trustworthy in comparison with what 
follows. The second MS. is put forward as 
an “Autobiography,” and is—a romance. 
Any one in the slightest degree acquainted 
with the imaginative literature that ap- 
pealed to genteel readers from a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty years ago, must be 
familiar with the novel carried on in a 
series of letters—sometimes entirely from 
the heroine, sometimes from the chief 
persons who figured in the story. In the 
earlier half of the last century, the ma- 
chinery of French romances of Madlle. de 
Scudery and others was so much in vogue 
that it conspicuously entered into con- 
temporary fiction as well as into contem- 
porary correspondence. Mary Granville 

ecame a woman of fashion, with fashion- 
able tastes, which she fully gratified during 
the brighter portion of her womanhood. 
At the mature age of fifty, she seems to 
have had a more serious turn—she had 
married a bishop. She had previously 
put forward indications of literary talent, 
she now employed this talent in the con- 
coction of a fashionable romance in a 
series of familiar letters to a female friend. 
Making her experience the chief source 
of her story, she put herself forward as 
its principal character; but there is no 
more actual resemblance between the 
writer and her heroine than we are glad 
to affirm can be traced between the classic 
“Aspasia” (the name signed to these 
fictitious letters) and Mary Delany, wife 
of the Right Reverend Irish Bishop, 
their acknowledged authoress. Mary and 
her relations and friends figure in the 
narrative, but the appellations Aspasia, 
Sappho, Tranio, Roberto, Alcandor, 
Laura, &c. &c., are not more unlike their 
proper names, than is their imaginary 
conduct in accordance with their real 
characteristics. 

Mary Granville appears to have been 
the oldest of two daughters of an impo- 
verished gentleman, the youngest sou of a 
younger son, with aristocratic connexions 
—some holding, or having held, places at 
Court. One of the latter, George Lord 
Lansdowne, a nobleman of the kindest 
disposition, found a home for his brother 
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and his family in a retired country house 
of his, and sent for the eldest daughter, 
when she was nearly seventeen years old, 
to his own mansion, that she might enjoy 
the advantages of Lady Lansdowne’s 
chaperonage into the best society. He 
also introduced to her a Cornish gentle- 
man of good family and respectable pro- 
perty, who, although considerably her 
senior, was by no means a bad specimen 
of the rough, hale, good-humoured, hard- 
drinking Squire of the last century. Mr. 
Pendarves became her ardent admirer, 
en to, and was accepted by her, as 
such a man would have been by any pen- 
niless girl of Mary Granville’s age (she 
was nearly eighteen) at that period. 

Out of this ordinary occurrence, the 
fair romancist has constructed the follow- 
ing novelette. ‘ Aspasia’” is represented 
as having given her heart to a young 
gentleman, ‘‘ Roberto” (the youngest of 
twenty children), whose prospects pro- 
bably were not brighter than her own. 
Stern necessity compelled their separa- 
tion, after which the lady made the 
acquaintance of ‘‘Gromio” at the house 
of her uncle, “ Alcandor,” who, although 
she detested his friend, bullied her into 
marrying him. Immediately he threatened 
to have the young gentleman dragged 
through the horse-pond, she gave in, and 
her union with the Cornish squire was 
followed a year later by her lover’s death. 
He was “ struck with a dead palsy,” and 
died miserably, after perpetually serib- 
bling the suggestions of his devoted affec- 
tion. Another touching proof of his ten- 
derness—a piece of cut paper that had 
belonged to her, was found under his 
pillow. <A note informs us that “the 
editor has not been able to diseover 
Roberto’s tomb,” for something probably 
like the reason why Tilburma could not 
see the Spanish fleet. 

The compiler of this book not only 
prints these imaginary letters, but accom- 
panies them with some of the genuine 
correspondence writte: at the time of 
Miss Granville’s mavage. There is, 
however, the remarkable omission of the 
bride’s letters; if these had been printed, 
they might not have been quite in har- 
mony with the “Autobiography.” A 
very kind note from Lord Lansdowne, 
apparently in answer to a communication 
from his niece, says,—‘ Zhe greatest 
pleasure I have is to think that you are 
happy, aud to hope you will continue 
so;” which, the editor states, “ clearly 
indicates that Lord Lansdowne was not 
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altogether easy or happy at the match he 
had insisted on.” It oy to indicate 
exactly the reverse, and a letter, dated 
three weeks subsequently, unquestionably 
in reply to Mrs. Pendarves, is still more 
expressive of his lordship’s satisfaction, 
and suggestive of his uiece’s content. 
More letters from the uncle follow, and it 
becomes quite clear that his young kins- 
woman was enjoying herself to the utmost 
of her ability. ‘There is not to be found 
in them the slightest trace of the misery 
insisted upon in the “ Autobiography” as 
the result of her union with the detested 
“Gromio.” Nevertheless, the writer 
proceeds inventing the most romantic in- 
cidents, chiefly of a sentimental character, 
to which the genuine correspondence is a 
continuous refutation. 

The editor, however, is so determined 
that the romance shall be reality, and the 
reality romance, that after Mrs. Pendarves 
has become a happy widow, and is pour- 
ing out her confidence to her sister, she 
insists that she is maintaining an elaborate 
system of deception to this best loved 
of all her relatives, because in a novel 
written by her some thirty years after- 
wards she represented her heroine jilted 
by a nobleman, “ Herminius,” whom her 
aunt, Lady Lansdowne, assisted in carry- 
ing on his amours. This new lover was 
Lord Baltimore (a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber to Frederick Prince of Wales), 
an accomplished courtier and an attrac- 
tive gallant, who, as the fashion was, was 
amiable to all the handsome women of his 
“ee. 

rs. Pendarves was a thorough woman 
of the world, ‘‘ Mistress of herself though 
China fell,” and determined so to remain, 
notwithstanding all the gallantry of all 
the courtiers of George the Second. It 
is evident that she desired a situation in 
the royal household, and even was anxious 
to be attached to the establishment of 
the Prince of Wales, for she writes in 
February, 1728-9, to her sister :— 


“The Duchess of Queensbury gave the Prince 
a ball and supper last Tuesday. Everything 
was elegant. My Lord Burlington intends the 
same next week. What can be happier in ap- 
pearance than that young man [the Prince of 
Wales] is at present; but he will pay dear 
enough for it when the weight of the nation 
lies on his shoulders. [It never was laid on his 
shoulders.) I don’t hear of his marriage yet, 
nor have I taken any steps towards what I once 
mentioned; for till I am aatisfied that the 
salary is the same as the Queen’s, I will not 
make any interest about it. If it is, it will be 
the, well, as three hundred pounds a year, with 

€ dividend of the clothes (if the same as the 
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Queen’s) will be a pretty addition to m 
fortune.” d 


She gives Lord Baltimore at least half. 
a-dozen nicknames in her real letters, and, 
it is quite clear, cares for him only as an 
agreeable acquaintance. On Christmas. 
day, 1729, she writes :— 


“ Saturday last I went to the Opera. Guyu- 
more was there, and sat behind me the first 
came again as soon as the opera was done, and 
led me to my chair ; talked in the old strain of 
being unhappy, and that I was to answer for 
all his flights and extravagance. I told him 
that was so large a charge, that I should be 
sorry to have it placed to my account. How- 
ever, on Monday he came. When he came into 
the room I could not help wishing his mind 
might, be answerable to his appearance, for I 
never saw him look so well. He sat down, and 
immediately asked me if I did not think they 
were miserable people that were strangers to 
love ? ‘ but,’ added he, ‘ you are so great a phi- 
losopher that I dread your answer.’ I told him, 
‘ As for philosophy I did not pretend to it, but 
I endeavoured to make my life easy by living 
according to reason; and that my opinion of 
love was, that it either made people very mise- 
rable or very happy.’ He said it made him 
miserable. ‘That I suppose, my lord,’ said I, 
‘ proceeds from yourself; perhaps you place it on 
a wrong foundation.’ He looked confounded, 
turned the discourse, and went away imme- 
diately after.” 


The italics are not ours. The sense is 
clear enough without them. The gentle- 
man chose to employ the customary lan- 
guage of gallantry, and the lady gave him 
clearly to understand that he was wasting 
his time. But the — vs the incon- 
ceivable folly to append to this passage a 
long maleate to the effect that the ws 
was deceiving the most confidential of her 
correspondents, and that she was endea- 
vouring to conceal “a breaking heart. 
This is simply because in the Romance, 
miscalled an “ Autobiography,” the incl- 
dent ~~ narrated is thus metamor- 
phosed :— 


“Herminius was there [at the Opera], and 
placed himself just behind me. He told me he 
wondered where I had buried myself; he could 
neither see me at home nor abroad, and that he 
had been miserable to see me; that since his 
opportunities were so few, he could not longer 
help declaring that he had been in love with mé 
for five years, during which time I had kept him 
in such awe that he had not courage to make & 
declaration of his love to me. I was in such 
confusion I knew not what I saw or heard for 
some time; but finding he was going 0B 
the same subject, I softly begged he would not 
interrupt my attention to the opera, as if he 
anything to say to me, that was not the proper 
place. He then asked ‘if I should be at home 
the next day ?’ I said I should. 

“I cannot say I listened much to the music, 
and I had a secret satisfaction in thinking 
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affair would be explained some way or other, 
and free me from the anxiety of uncertainty. 
The next day he came punctually, very much 
dressed and in good spirits. I cannot recollect 
minutely our conversation. It began with 
common talk of news. Some marriage was 
named, and we both observed how little proba- 
bility of happiness there was in most of the 
fashionable matches where interest, and not in- 
clination, was consulted. At last he said he 
was determined never to marry, unless he was 
assured of the affection of the person he married. 
My reply was, ‘Can you have a stronger proof 
(if the person is at her own disposal) than her 
consenting to marry you?’ He replied, ‘that 
was not sufficient!’ I said he was unreasonable. 
Upon which he started up, and said, ‘I find, 
madame, this is a point on which we shall never 
agree.’ He looked piqued and angry, made a 
low bow, and went away immediately, and left 
me in such confusion that I could hardly recol- 
lect what had passed, nor can I to this hour, 
but from that time till he was married we never 
met.” 


Here again the italics are not ours. 
Now, has this passage a meaning, or has 
it not? For if it means anything, it 
means that Lord Baltimore insulted a 
lady, his equal by birth and position, by 
a suggestion which, in sentimental ro- 
mances is generally reserved for the use 
of gentlemen who are in pursuit of humble 
virtue. Jt is a remarkable instance of 
the good taste of a respectable matron, 
the wife of a bishop, that she should 
represent herself as a Pamela—listening 
quietly to a proposal of this humiliating 
nature—while pourtraying a nobleman of 
high character having recourse to such 
dishonourable proceedings. All we can 
say in extenuation of this is, that, as 
Mary Granville, Mrs. Pendarves, and 
Mrs. Delany, this lady was of a singularly 
romantic disposition, and obviously pos- 
sessed of as much vanity as invention. 
She chose for her own amusement to 
make herself out a fashionable heroine, 
and with this object in view, did not 
scruple to distort the most simple facts, 
and misrepresent the most respectable 
characters. 

The compiler again indulges in a long 
and silly comment upon Lord Baltimore’s 
** conduct and probable motives,” assur- 
ing the reader that he was in love with 
“Mary Granville,” meaning Mrs. Pen- 
darves. In this bungling manner all the 
remarks are written. Then comes a 
detailed account of Lady Baltimore’s 
pedigree, followed by that of Lord Balti- 
more, omitting the only fact required, 
the date of his marriage. This took place 
on the 20th of July, 1730. The date of 
Mrs. Pendarves’ letter to her sister was 
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Dec. 25th, 1729. A few pages further 
on, the editor gives 1731 as the eventful 
ear of this touching romance. Horace 
alpole, who was everything but a 
flatterer, having acknowledged Lord 
Baltimore to be “the best and honestest 
man in the world,” the editor protests 
against any reference to his lordship’s 
honesty, on account of the way in which 
he is made to figure in this romance. 

An equal absurdity is committed in 
representing Mrs. Pendarves as losing her 
characteristic vivacity after this alleged 
desertion by her lover. Her correspon- 
dence continues to be as lively as ever, 
and at the very period in which it is 
alleged she was concealing a broken heart, 
she was enjoying all the fashionable 
pleasures within her reach, with the most 
thorough appreciation of her freedom 
from matrimonial obligations. At the 
date of the marriage she was on a visit to 
her mother and sister, at Gloucester, but 
there is not the slightest evidence of her 
having troubled herself about it in any 
way whatever. To prove that she was 
heart-whole, and had no thought of 
changing her condition, we will quote 
some passages from a characteristic speci- 
men of her epistolary style, in a letter 
addressed to her sister, ten months after 
Lord Baltimore’s marriage. We have 
placed in italics the nicknames she here 
applies to her particular friends. 


‘* Lady Carteret and Lady Dysart go to Tun-~ 
bridge Wells before they go to the ball. I 
sent your letter to Miss Carteret, which I am 
sure will delight her. I have heard nothing of 
Puzzle since he left Gloucester. Have you seen 
Old Biddy ?— What says she? Bounce rails at 
Eyebrows most excessively, and lays the loss of 
her lover to his charge. I wish you and I could 
peep in at her window the first time they meet. 
Dragon Legh has quarrelled with my neighbour 
Lady Doddy, and they rate one another hand- 
somely. Lady Dod told Mr. Donellan that 
Legh spoke very disrespectfully of her, and that 
she had said so many outrageous things of me, 
that I ought to fly out of any room she came 
into. Sir John Stanley met her at Lady Sunder- 
land’s one day, and commended a pair of blue- 
glass ear-rings that she called diamonds, and 
won her heart. He afterwards thanked my 
Lady Sunderland for her goodness to Biddy. 
She immediately inquired who that was? and 
told Sir John she should have her eustom, and 
would do her all the service shecould; and had 
bought a lute-string which she did not want,on 
purpose that she should make it, and gave her 
two more suits. The girl has her lesson given 
her not to say she makes clothes for me. 

‘‘Ned Stanley dined here last Sunday. He 
was gayer than usual. I forgot to write you 
word that last week 1 had a very kind letter from 
Mrs. Hyde (Lord Baltimore’s sister] to desire 
me to come to Epsom races; and that she had 









































































Kept a room on purpose for me, but I would not 
go. We have not heard of Lord Weymouth’s 
arrival, nor lately how Miss Grace does. Re- 
member me in the kindest manner to the Unitys. 
Mave you given ‘the Picture’ and ‘the Crab-tree’ 
—those inimitable pieces in their way ? No news, 
in verse or prose, have I met this many a day. 
I have lately been very much entertained with 
2 boek wrote by a Swiss—‘ Letires sur les An- 
qglois et sur les Frangais, wherein he gives a 
very good account of both nations. 

“Your account of Puzzle savours much of 
madness. I am glad his fortune is so good :— 
“tis a very handsome maintenance for a single 
man. I think he has a great deal of merit, and 
i protest solemnly I am extremely sorry to give 
him any pain, and had I any inclination to 
marry, and a fortune double what I have, I 
would prefer him to any man I now know; but 
to let ) ou see seriously that money without worth 
eannot tempt me. I! have refused my Lord 
Fyreonnel]. Lady Carteret asked me the other 
day if I would give her leave to procced in it— 
that she thought I should be very blameworthy 
to refu:e so vast a fortune, a title, and a good- 
natured man. All that, I told her, was no 
temptation to me. Mle had the character, very 
justly, of being silly,and I would not tie myself 
to such a companion for an empire. She said 
I was in the wrong.” 


Although there is usually a vast display 
of annotation, where the Peerage and the 
Biographical Dictionary can supply the 
required materials, in the foregoing pas- 
sage, which demands constant editorial 
explanation, there is only one note, a 
peerage one, of course. The punctuation, 
too, is so clumsy that it still further em- 
barrasses the reader. It required of the 
editor a familiarity with the gossip of the 
time; but of this these bulky volumes 
deiray an entire ignorance. However, it 
shows that the writer of the letter just 
quoted, so far from surrendering herself 
to the misery of unrequited love, had 
been receiving the tenderest attentions 
from two gentlemen, and had proved her 
desire to maintain her independence by 
declining both. 

Among the many singular things that 
strike the critical reader in these volumes, 
is the fact that although it is averred that 
Mrs. Delany left explanations of the ro- 
mantic namesemployed in theso-called 4uz- 
tobiography, she left none of the nicknames 
so abundantly used in the correspondence, 
aud the editor is content with making one 
or two guesses. There is no attempt even 
to correct the defective orthography ; in- 
deed, if the reader should be puzzied by 
the text, he is likely to be still more so by 
the explanation. His ignorance must have 
ee prodigious, for he is told 

ogarth was, and who was Sir Hans 
ne, and Handel, and scores of other 
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equally well-known persons—who. wrote 
George Barawwell, and who built Somerset 
House. 

Among the editorial curiosities to he 
found here, in the first volume, p. 158, we 
are gravely informed that “the dear 
Unitys” are “a family of the name of 
Unet.” At p. 225, another note assures 
us that they are “the Miss Unitts.” At 
p. 304, a third note states that Miss Unet 
is Klizabeth Unitt, the fourth wife of 
Thomas Foley, Esq. ; but four pages after 
the Unitt is Uzett, and the information js 
repeated, with amplifications. From the 
same authority we learn, for the first time, 
that sweetheart was then a word “ often 
applied to children,” and that a voider 
was a basket for waste-paper, of which 
Dr. Johnson was ignorant when he com- 
piled his dictionary ; that cassia is a pod 
with a pulpy fruit, much used for medi- 
cine in Italy. ‘1 am in great concern at 
your being without a servant,” writes Mrs. 

’endarves to her younger sister. To this 
the editor adds the following foot-note :-— 

« Sercunt. One of the many changesin 
the Jast hundred years [the date is 1728, 
consequently the interval is nearer a cen- 
tury and a half} is the sense in which the 
word sercant is used. No gentlewoman 
would now speak of her servant—meanmng 
her maid [what in the name of common- 
sense should prevent her?| but 1t was 
constantly used for a personal female 
attendant in the last century.” 

These precious annotations—and there 
are many such—assuredly oughi to be 
interpreted by the rule of contrary. 
Another solemn fact recorded here 1s, 
that “the making and sticking 4 pil- 
cushion was an ixdispensable accomplish 
ment of the last century.” 

While such information is carefully put 
down, every word or name of particular sig- 
nificance, that can be understood only by 

ersons having some acquaintance with the 
ight literature or scandal of the timé, 18 
as carefully ignored. For instance, seve 
times Mrs. Pendarves alludes to alady; 
once in the following terms :— 


“Lady A——,who has all her life acted like 
a fool, has now been publicly exposed by her 
monstrous conduct. Sure the women were neve 
so audacious as they are now. This may WS 
be called the brazen age. The purity and ir 
nocence that reign in the country will m 
you stare at these pranks, but they pass al 
nothing in London.” 


The editor throws no light on this pas 
sage, or any other in which the same pe 
son is referred to. There is, howevels 
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not the slightest difficulty in identify- 
ing Lady A—— as Lady Archibald— 
the wife of Lord Archibald Hamilton— 
and. the mistress of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, in whose establishment both were 
living. 

At p. 431 of the same volume Mrs. 
Pendarves writes :-— 


“If you have not seen 7Vit-for-Tat, I believe 
it will amuse you. I have crammed it in the 
box. It was occasioned by an abusive poem of 
Lord H—— to a clergyman, where he mauls 
poor Pope unmercifully and unskilfully. Both 
the poems are together.” 


The editor neglects to state that this 
refers to the famous satirical passage of 
arms between Lord Hervey—assisted by 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague—and Alex- 
ander Pope, in which Queen Caroline’s 
Vice-Chamberlain got so terribly mauled. 
He is the “ Handsome Hervey,” the hero 
of the historical novel, Maids of Honour, 
recently reprinted in a cheap form in the 
First Class Library, and was the author of 
those Memoirs of the Court of George the 
Second that were so ably edited by the late 
Mr. Wilson Croker. After the death of 
the Queen, who was partial to him—one of 
the priucesses particularly so—Lord Her- 
vey left the Royal Household for the 
Cabinet, and for a time held the office of 
Lord Privy Seal. He had married a maid 
of honour, the heroine of the novel just 
referred to—the “ Molly Lepel” of Lord 
Chesterfield’s well-known ballad, and the 
Lady Hervey of the Walpole Correspon- 
dence, whose lively letters were collected 
into a volume by Mr. Croker. 

Mrs. Pendarves frequently alludes to 
a young lady she calls “* Piggy” —and the 
editor makes a guess that she was ‘one 
of the Bellenden family.” Her name was 
probably written Peggy, for in another 
page she is called Peg, and_ indicates 
Margaret Bellenden,* the sister of Mary 
Bellenden, the maid of honour for whom 
George the Second, when Prince of Wales, 
thought proper to count the price of her 
virtue in guineas into his hat, till the 
young lady, provoked by the insult, kicked 
the treasure over the floor, and ran laugh- 
ing out of the room. ‘‘ Madge Bellenden, 
the fairest in the land,” is often noticed 
by the poets of her time. This distinction, 


* At p. 472 a reference to her in the text as 
Mrs., that is Mistress, Bellenden, the ordinary 
prefix of unmarried ladies, produces a note 
claiming her as probably the sister of Mary 
Bellenden. The latter had for some fourteen 
years been the wife of Colunel Campbell, after- 
wards Duke of Argyll. ‘“ Probably” is of 
frequent recurrence in these notes. 
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however, she shares with most of her fair 
associates, many of whom figure conspi- 
cuously in the playful writings of Pope, 
Gay, Swift, ian their less famous poetical 
contemporaries. But not a line of such 
welcome illustration appears to have been 
known to Mrs. Delany’s “ Editor.” The 
reader would very gladly have dispensed 
with her tedious and quite uncalled-for 
repetitions of scraps of genealogy, for a 
little of such amusing gossip. We are 
bound in justice to acknowledge that a 
large portion of the correspondence is 
well worthy of such labour—indeed can- 
not be understood by ordinary readers 
without it. It is full of little pictures of 
Court manners, and is to a considerable 
extent a reflection of the music, the lite- 
rature, the art, the dress, the daily life 
of the time. We will give a sample or 
two :— 


“ Yesterday was married, my Lord Carnarvon 
and a daughter of my Lord Bruce’s, the ugliest 
couple this day in England; but then there’s 
riches and great alliance, and that is first to 
be considered. Beauty, sense, and honour are 
things not required. If thrown into the bargain 
—why, well and good; but the want of them 
will not spoila match now-a-days. But if the 
fortune prove short of what was reported, and 
the lady has all other accomplishments that 
can be desired, it is said by her, as once of 
virtue, ‘ being its own reward ’—the lady is a 
very pretty lady, but no match for me. This is 
the way of the world, and a sad world it is. 

‘Dr. Colbourne, an old very rich quack [Dr. 
Cockburn, a physician] is married to my Lady 
Mary Fielding, the eldest sister to that Lady 
Fanny, so much talked of for Lord Finch. She 
is very ugly. He went one morning to make a 
visit, and found Lady Mary weeping. He asked 
her what was the matter? She said her cir- 
cumstances were so bad, she could no longer 
live in town, but must retire into the country. 
She was not anxious about leaving London, 
but regretted some friends she must leave be- 
hind. He said,‘ Madam, may I hope I am one 
of these ? ‘Certainly, said she, ‘ Doctor; for 
you have always shown us great friendship.’ 
‘Then, madam,’ says he, ‘if an old man and 
fifty thousand pounds can be acceptable to you, 
yon may put off your journey whenever you 
please?’ She did not long demur, and after 
ten days’ courtship they were married. Nobody 
blames the lady, the man is called ‘an old 
fool.’” 


Lord Hervey, in his Memoirs, has left 
a most prejudiced portrait of frederick, 
Prince of Wales, who having been his 
successful rival in the affections of a lady 
to whom he desired to be gallant, he hated 
and slandered. Horace Walpole, of whom 
‘‘ Handsome Hervey” was the reputed 
father, had access to his MSS., and adopted 
his prejudices ; and on such testimony the 
Prince has been handed down to posterity 
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as a vile and contemptible character. A 
succ2ssful vindication of his Royal High- 
ness was produced in the Domestic Me- 
moirs of the Royal Family, published last 
year, in which several pleasing traits in 
this accomplished Prince were brought 
forward; to these may be added the fol- 
lowing interesting anecdote, illustrating 
the licentious manners then called gal- 
lantry :— 


“About four years ago the Prince saw her 
[Miss Andrews, a celebrated beauty] walking 
in St. James's Park. He inquired whoshe was— 
addressed her, and made her large offers, but 
she rejected them with contempt. When he 
found he could meither touch her heart, nor 
tempt her vanity, he desisted. Two years after 
that, at a masquerade, a woman came up to 
him and called him my Lord Guildford. Upon 
which the Prince thought he should have some 
diversion by discovering an intrigue of my Lord 
Guildford’s, so he resolved to deceive her, and 
amswered to the name. Shetold himshe hada 
message from Miss Andrews to entreat him to 
speak to the Prince in her behalf, and to let 
him know the misfortunes she was reduced to. 
That she was that instant going to be dragged 
to a sponging-house; that her relations and 
friends denied their assistance because she had 
turned Protestant; that she had written to the 
Archbishops of York and Canterbury and to 
my Lord Chancellor, to let them know her case, 
but they had taken no notice of her letter, and 
that she humbly hoped the Prince would have 
the goodness to represent her case to the Queen. 
The Prince promised the mask that he would 
punctually observe her commands; and so they 
parted. 
““The pleasures of the masquerade hurried 
this affair out of the Prince’s head till about a 
fortnight after, when he received a letter to tell 
him that my Lord Guildford had been desired 
to speak to him in behalf of Miss Andrews, who 
was actually in a sponging-house somewhere in 
Fleet-ditch. The Prince was struck to the 
heart (for he is both generous and good-natured) 
of his having been so neglectful of this poor 
young woman. He disguised himself — took 
only Mr. Cornwallis, in a hackney-coach, and 
went to the sponging-house. He inquired if 
such a person was there, naming Miss Andrews, 
and found it too true. The moment he came 
into the room he dismissed all the people. She 
recollected him, notwithstanding his disguise, 
and fainted away. As soon as she recovered, 
the Prince told her he was not come to take 
any advantage of her misfortunes, but to assist 
her to the best of his power. He gave her two 
hundred pounds, and said he would send her 
more next day, but that he would not visit her 
again, for should it come to be known it might 
do her an injury. She threw herself at his feet, 
and was not able to speak a word. He was 
much moved, and did not stay long. The next 
morning he sent her three hundred pounds 
more. 
** Last Friday, at a masquerade, the Prince 
bo walking with Miss Dering, and a mask 
erate her very close. When she quitted the 

rince he came up to her, and said he had a 
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favour to beg if she would give him leave to say, 
a word or two out of the hearing of anybody 
They sat down on a bench, and he asked her 
who that was she had been walking with? She 
told him she did not know. He said heth 
it had been the Prince, and if it had, he would’ 
have desired her to deliver a message to him: 
from one Miss Andrews that was now dead, but 
on her death-bed (last November) he said, ‘she 
sent for me, and charged me to find out some 
means of letting the Prince know she prayed 
for him with her last breath, for his extraor- 
dinary goodness and generosity, for he had 
saved her from the greatest misery, and she 
hoped God would prosper him and all that be- 
longed to him. She died as soon as she had 
pronounced these words, and with her all that 
was valuable in life tome.’ Which words the 
mask spoke in an agony of grief. 

“ The next morning Mrs. Dering told this 
message to the Princesses, as she was dressing; 
them (for the Prince had left the ball-room the 
night before, so that she could not meet with 
him again at [till] dinner). The Prince always 
dines with them, and when told what the mask 
had said to her, he burst into tears, and told. 
the story as I have related [it] toyou, and said 
he loved her memory; and though she had 
treated him with scorn and contempt, he could 
not help admiring her virtue. 

“T think this ought to be known in honour 
to the Prince of Wales, though it was told me 
not to publish it. You may depend on the 
truth of it, for I had it from Mrs. Dering, and 
was extremely touched at the relation. I only 
wish I could have transcribed it as I heard it.” 


Those of our readers whose only know- 
ledge of this Prince is derived from the 
denunciation of his father, mother, and 
sisters, as reported by Lord Hervey, or 
from the scandalous anecdotes preserved 
by Horace Walpole, will scarcely be able 
to recognize him in the preceding nat- 
rative. 

We now quote a description of boating 
on the Thames in 1731, in company wit 
the founder of Wesleyan Methodism. 


“ After drinking tea, Lady Mary went away- 
Capel proposed going on the water. We a 
cepted the offer; took up Mr. Wesley m m4 
way. Drove to Whitehall Stairs—took the boa 
we liked best, and rowed away very pleasantly 
—the water smooth, the sky serene, the com- 
pany in good humour. Philomel [a lady of the 
party] was soon called upon to make use of her 
sweet pipe, which she did. A boat, with — 
ladies and one gentleman, was immediately 
attracted, and pursued us. As soon as they 
were near enough for us to see their faces, who 
should we behold but the Duchess of Ancaster, 
an odd woman with her, and my Lord Tyr- 
connell, 1 was not a little diverted at the “ 
terview, but much more so when he opened his 
wise mouth, and told Mrs. [Miss] Donnellan 
her singing was ‘the finest water-language he 
ever heard—nay, the finest language he ha 
ever heard by land or by water,’ and many 
more polite speeches we had. They were 12 an 
open boat; ours was covered. It would have 
diverted you to see how the wretch peeped to 
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look at us, which was no easy matter. My 
companion’s voice charmed them so much, that 
they did not quit us till she had sung several 
songs. Capel asked the Duchess of Ancaster 
to sing, which she, in a droll way, did very 
readily. At last they agreed to sing a duetto 
out of The Beggars’ Opera, but such catter- 
wauling never was heard, and we all laughed. 

ss As we were returning home, and had parted 
with our gallant company, they [Mrs. Pendarves’ 
companions] discovered water in the bottom of 
the boat. My feet were soaked quite through 
up to my ancles, and my petticoats [were] about 
half-a-yard sopped in water. We began to 
think it no joke, and ordered the boatman to 
putin at the first stairs. We landed at a little 
island, where was one solitary house. We 
knocked at the door, and a clever-shaped young 
woman, dressed in a white calico night-gown, 
with some difficulty admitted us. The boat 
was examined, and pronounced leaky. We 
endeavoured to get another boat; none could 
be had, so they mended up our crazy vessel, 
and we ventured. We arrived safe and sound 
at Whitehall Stairs at eleven o’ the clock. The 
moon shone sweetly.” 


The following account of the marriage 
of the Prince of Orange with the Princess 
Royal of England, in March, 1753-4, is 
very graphic. 


“ The Princess of Orange's dress was the pret- 
tiest thing that ever was seen—a corps de robe; 
that is, in plain English, a stiff-bodied gown. 
The eight Peers’ daughters that held up her 
train were in the same sort of dress—all white 
and silver, with great quantities of jewels in 
their hair, and long locks. Some of them were 
very pretty and well-shaped. It is a most be- 
coming dress. ‘They all wore it yesterday, 
except the Princess, and she was in a manteau 
and petticoat [of] white damask, with the finest 
embroidery of rich embossed gold, and festoons 
of flowers intermixed in their natural colours. 
On one side of her head she had a green dia- 
mond of a vast size, the shape of a pear, and 
two pearls, prodigiously large, that were fastened 
to wires and hung loose upon her hair; on the 
other side small diamonds prettily disposed. 
Her ear-rings, necklace, and bars to her stays 
all extravagantly fine—presents of the Prince 
of Orange to her. 

“The Prince of Orange was ina gold stuff 
embroidered with silver; it luoked rich but not 
showy. The King was in a gold stuff which 
made much more show, with diamond buttons 
to his coat—his star and George shone most 
gloriously. The Queen’s clothes were a green 
ground flowered with gold and several shades, 
but grave and very handsome; her head was 
loaded with pearls and diamonds. The Prince 
of Wales [Prince Frederick] was fine, as you 
may suppose, but 1 hardly ever remember 
men’s clothes. Princess Amelia had white em- 
broidered with gold and scarlet; Princess 
Caroline, white embroidered with silver, green, 
and purple. The Prince of Wales dances better 
than anybody ; and the Prince of Orange most 
surprisingly well, considering his shape.” 


Full descriptions of His Serene High- 
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ness’s person are given by Lord Hervey 
and Horace Walpole. 


“ The Princess of Orange's servants were all 
presented to her yesterday morning. Peg [Mar- 
garet Bellenden] most outrageously affronted 
by being presented the third when she expected 
to be the first. She was bedizened sumptuously 
—pink satin with a silver trimming that cost 
fifty guineas. ‘ Leonora’ did not consult her 
complexion ; her clothes were a black green 
flowered with silver, and some very dull colours. 
O, what a figure she cut! Lady Sunderland, 
with whom I went, was very fine—a white and 
gold stuff and coloured flowers. ‘ Bess’ in a 
pink and gold, silver damask. Now you'll want 
to know where I saw all this. Why I went in 
the morning with Lady Sunderland and the 
Duchess of Marlborough.* We went at one. 
Such crowding, such finery, I never saw. With 
great difficulty I made my curtsey, and the 
Queen commended my clothes.” 


Lord Hervey, in a little comedy he 
wrote for the Queen’s amusement, jas 

iven a most animated description of her 

fajesty’s conversation during a Drawing 
Room. 


%? 


‘* We got home to dinner about five,’’ con- 
tinues Mrs. Pendarves, * and I went to the ball 
at eight, where we squeezed for half an hour 
that was insupportable; but Lord Baltimore 
permitted us to goup into the gallery. He made 
way for us, and we were happily placed whiere 
we could see everything. Lord Crawford was in 
a white damask laced with gold. No women 
danced but the Princesses and the trainbearers. 
We got out very easily at twelve.” 


The notice of Lord Baltimore, tlic 
reader will observe, is unaccompanied by 
any indication of the breaking heart the 
editor provided for her; but the fair 
widow, now in her thirty-fourth year, 
had had at least half-a-dozen suitors 
since his lordship had left off paying her 
tender attentions. She was also on the 
eve of an offer from a gentleman between 
forty and fifty, with an estate of two or 
three thousand a-year, four sons and a 
daughter—all which possessions she de- 
clined. The editor appends a page in 
the usual style, asserting that because 
Mrs. Pendarves expresses a hope that 
her conduct in this instance will mect 
her mother’s approval—by the way, 
mother is always printed mamma in tlic 
text—this “ proves the fixed idea in those 
times that the rejection of any man of 
suitable birth, with a good fortune, was 
an act of insanity.” 


* The punctuation and the orthography of 
the text are throughout left in a most slovenly 
state. The sentence above is printed, “ Now 
you'll want to know where I saw all this, why 
I went in the morning,” &c. 
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% The gallantry of the Bard of Twicken- 
ham has been handed down to posterity 
in many apleasant anecdote. Here is one 
with which the reader may not be familiar. 
It occurred in the autumn of 1736. 


“T suppose you have heard of Mr. Pope's 
accident, which had liked to have proved a 
very fatal one. He was leading a young lady 
into a boat from his own stairs, her foot missed 
the side of the boat, she fellinto the water and 
pulled Mr. Pope after her. The boat slipped 
away, and they were immediately out of their 
depth, and it was with some difficulty they were 
saved. The young lady’s name is Talbot; she 
is as remarkable for being a handsome woman 
as Mr. Pope is for wit.” 


The poet seems to have been kept in 
countenance by the mishaps of his betters, 
for on her Majesty’s birth-day, 1737, we 
are informed that 


“ There was nothing else remarkable, but that 
my Lord Onslow was very near being demo- 
lished. He went to help some ladies into the 
foreigners’ box, his foot slipped, and he tumbled 
backward among all the crowd, and had like 
to have beat Princess Mary off of her seat. He 
lay sprawling some time before he could recover 
himseif, and caused much mirth throughout 
the assembly—the King and Queen laughed 
heartily.” 


The courtier’s faux pas was evidently 
the least creditable of the two; the poet 
had some excuse, and if the young lady 
who caused and shared it was the grand- 
daughter of the Bishop of Durham,—a 
beauty and subsequently an authoress— 
no excuse can be necessary. The editor, 
however, affords the customary amount 
of information—none at all. 

In 1731, Mrs. Pendarves accompanied 
her friends, the Bishop of Killala and his 
lady, to Ireland, where she remained till 
the spring of 1733. Here she made the 
acquaintance of many persons of mark, 
characteristic traits of whom she has pre- 
served, as well as numerous lively sketches 
of society and manners. The editor 
assures us that she brought Poplin into 
fashion at the Irish Court! Here, too, 
the precious Autobiogruphy is resumed ; 
ana after describing her acquaintance 
with Dessario (Dr. Delany), and repre- 
senting Lord Weymouth (Lady Lans- 
downe’s son) to be in love with her (Mrs. 
Pendarves), refers to his marriage with 
Lord Carterct’s daughter, which took 
place in July of the same year—abruptly 
terminates, and is not resumed. 

On Mrs. Pendarves’ return to England, 
= et emgeiing with Dean 

weeny lese_ letters were printed 
S «go. At this time her love of dissi- 
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pation did not escape Observation, for 
writing to her sister in April, 1734, she 
says— 


“Dr. Ellis asked Pegey whether you and I 
were of a disposition. She said, ‘On no—for 
you loved retirement and solitude, took no 
pleasure in the common diversions of the world 
and prefer our closet at Gloucester to all 
other entertainments ; but that I loved Saiety 
and pleasure, and living in a circle of diver. 
sions.’ Peggy is not good at giving characters, 
for I don’t think either of these hit you or L 
What she said of you, though it makes you 
appear a little dull, is, however, no scandal ; 
but to give me the name of being a flaunting, 
frisking widow is scandalum magnatum, and I 
have charged her to eat her words when she 
sees ‘the Druid’ next, for I would not have him 
think you a prude or me a flirt.” 


Among the pleasantest passages of her 
letters are her notices of the music and 
musicians of her time. Here is one. 


“‘T must tell you of a little entertainment of 
music I had last week. I never wished more 
heartily for you and my mother than on that 
occasion. I had Lady Rich and her daughter, 
Lady Catherine Hanmer and her husband, Mr. 
and Mrs. Percival, Sir John Stanley and my 
brother, Mr. Donnellan, Strada, and Mr. Foote, 
Lord Shaftesbury begged of Mr. Percival to 
bring him, and being a professed friend of Mr. 
HANDEL, who was here also, was admitted. I 
never was so well entertained at an opera. Mr. 
Handel was in the best humour in the world, 
and played lessons, and accompanied Strada, 
and all the ladies that sung, from seven o'clock 
till eleven. I gave them tea and coffee, and 
about half an hour after nine had a salver 
brought in of chocolate, mulled white wine, and 
biscuits. Everybody was eaxy and seemed 
pleased. ‘Bunny’ staid with me after the com- 
pany were gone—ate a cold chick with me, and 
we chatted till one o’the clock.” 


Strada was a celebrated cantatrice. The 
nickname Bunny occurs several times 
without exciting the slightest remark. 
It is intended for her brother, Bernard 
Granville. Instances of this kind of 
neglect, however, are as frequent as they 
are provoking. Indeed, they occur where 
names are mentioned unusually suggestive 
of pleasant recollections. The celebrated 
Duchess of Queensbury, “ Prior’s Kitty 
ever fair,” who found an asylum for Gay 
in her own house, was as remarkable for 
her eccentricity as for her beauty and her 
good nature, frequently appeared at Cou 
when it was at Richmond—her own house 
being at Petersham—but was constanuy 
offending courtly regulations. On oné 
occasion she came in an apron, though 
she knew such articles of female attire 
were not permitted; and a member of the 
royal household having in consequence 
stopped her Grace, she tore off the pro- 
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hibited ornament, threw it in his face, and 
brushed by him. On another, the perform- 
ance of the Beggars’ Opera, containing a 
gross caricature of the king and ministers, 
excited their majesties’ disapproval, never- 
theless the duchess went to Court, and 
openly solicited a subscription on behalf 
of her protégé, the author. For this the 
Duchess received from the King and 
Queen, through the Vice-Chamberlain, a 
command not to present herself before 
them at Court. Her Grace replied in a 
note, addressed to her majesty, marked 
by her well-known audacity, and referring 
to the Duke of Grafton as a person pos- 
sessed of neither truth, judgment, nor 
honour—an aggravation of her offence. 

Mrs. Pendarves, noticing this proceed- 
ing at the time, writes :— 


“ The Duchess of Queensbury is still the talk 
of the town. She is going to Scotland. She has 
great reason to resent her usage; but she was 
provoking first, and her answer, though it shows 
spirit, was not worded as her friends could have 
wished. Good manners ought to he observed 
to our equals, and our superiors certainly have 
a right to it.” 


Inferiors not being mentioned, we must 
suppose they were then considered to 
have no such claim. 


‘““My Lady Hervey told her the other day 
that now she was banished, the court had lost 
its chief ornament. The Duchess replied, ‘I 
am entirely of your mind.’” 


Lady Hervey had been the celebrated 
Mary Lepel, the beauty of the Court, ad- 
mired as much by Voltaire as by Pope, 
and moreover as remarkable for the 
amiability of her disposition as for her 
lady-like manners. Her remark to thie 
banished Duchess is as characteristic of 
her good breeding, as the reply of her in- 
dienant Grace was characteristic of her 
want of it. Nevertheless, Mrs. Pendarves, 
who found in every Court beauty a rival, 
adds—* It is thought my Lady Hervey 
spoke to her with a sneer; if so, her 
Grace’s answer was a very good one.” 
Mrs. Pendarves’ editor offers no informa- 
tion respecting Lady Hervey, though she 
had been a maid of honour, and her hus- 
band was the Queen’s Vice-Chamberlain. 

We have already quoted largely from 
these lively illustrations of the manners 
of our great-grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, but the social changes that have 
smce been established cannot be suffi- 
ciently appreciated without our showing 
how marriages were arranged in those days 
by Paterfamilias, and how Materfamilias 
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governed her daughters. We must first 
notice the union of a remarkably plain 
pair of lovers :— 


“Bishop Cecil was married at Tatfield to 
Mistress Lumley, Sir James’s sister. Her for- 
tune £8000. It was talked of in company that 
it was a very improper match —that it was 
wrong to them both. A lady said she was quite 
of another mind—she thought it a very proper 
match as could be. ‘Why, madam, do you 
think so? ‘ Why,’ answered the lady, ‘ because 
if they did not marry one another, nobody else 
would have them.’ 

‘If you have not heard the dialogue between 
Mr. Eyre and Mr. Dartiguenave ; I fancy it 
will divert you. 

“ Mr. Eyre.—Sir, T come to wait upon you to 
make my addresses to your daughter—to marry 
her. 

“ Mr. Dartiguenave.—Sir, what do you mean? 
Marry my daughter, sir! You had better 
marry Mr. Such-a-one’s daughter, or Mrs. Suchi- 
a-one’s danghter ! 

“‘ Mr. Eyre. —Indeed, Sir, I desire your 
daughter. 

“ Mr. Dartiguenave.—Really, sir, I tell you 
my daughter is very cross—very untoward, and 
you had better go somewhere else. I suppose 
you think my daughter will be a very great 
fortune? No, I tell you, I will give her £2500, 
and no more! 

“ Mr. Eyre.-—Very well, Sir; I accept it, Sir. 
Will you give us leave to live with you ? 

“* Mr. Dartiguenave.—No! What ?—give my 
daughter £2500, and lect her live with me ?— 
No, no! 

“So ended the first meeting, and they are 
since married. Her mother treats her in the 
same way. She wondered how any body could 
marry her daughter! She was visiting, and 
talking of her daughter said, ‘Please God, as 
long as I have my limbs I will keep her in 
order.” The lady asked what was meant ? 
Why, I knocked her down just as I came out to 
wait on you!’” 


When Mrs. Pendarves was in Ireland 
she formed the acquaintance of a clergy- 
man—Dr. Patrick Delany; but no feeling 
of atender naturecould have been created, 
though this is stated in the Au/obio- 
graphy—for the doctor wooed and married 
another lady at this very period, and the 
fair widow makes no particular reference 
to him, indeed seems to have forgotten his 
existence, when soon after she had re- 
ceived intelligence of his wife’s death, a 
letter reached her, bearing the date of 
April 23, 1743, from the widower, then 
in his fifty-ninth year, containing a most 
matter-of-fact proposal of marriage. “J 
have a good, clear income onmy life,” wrote 
the honest man; “atrifle to settle, which | 
am onlyashamed to offer ; a good house (as 
houses go in our part of the world) mode- 
rately furnished, a good many books, a 
pleasant garden (better, 1 believe, than 
when you saw it),” &. 
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The widow was herself on the shady 
side of forty, had been long trying un- 
availingly to get a place at Court, and pro- 
bably found her small income an obstacle 
in the way of the matrimonial alliance 
she desired, for she had for some time been 
rather splenetic against heiresses. She 
hesitated a few days, and then married an 
old man for the second time. Much edi- 
torial nonsense is expended on their union, 
but the lady was a shrewd woman of the 
world, and knew very well what she was 
about. Scarcely had she become Mrs. 
Delany, when all the interest she could 
bring to bear in the required direction 
was employed to push her spouse up the 
ladder of clerical preferment, and by the 
time she reached Ireland he was pro- 
moted to the Deanery of Down, whence 
he was subsequently preferred to a 
bishopric. The Dean’s lady still continued 
the epistolary gossip to her female friends, 
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and perhaps the bishop’s lady proceeded 
much in the same course, filling up her 
time in knitting, cutting paper ornaments 
or doing pretty shell-work, drawing in 
crayons, and reading romances, and such 
serious works as now fellin her way ; but 
at the end of nearly thirteen hundred 
closely-printed pages, we are only in the 
year 1750, with nearly half a century of 
her career untold. Another couple of 
such bulky volumes will probably contain 
this. We are obliged to state that in the 
portion now published, at least one-half 
might have an judiciously curtailed. 
There is a great deal in the text that 
might have been omitted with special ad- 
vantage to the reader, and the much-ado. 
about-nothing spirit of the commentary 
is almost as tiresome as the slovenliness 
and blundering which pervade the editing 
throughout. 
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THE most penn legal investigations 
of the month h 


relation to the frightful railway massacres 
in Clayton Tunnel and Kentish Town. 
About thirty years have elapsed since the 


introduction of railways, and every year 


has contributed something to the sup- 
posed perfection of the system; and yet 
the worst apprehensions of its most timid 
opponents are beginning, only now, to be 
realized. Everybody remembers the 
laugh enjoyed at the expense of the 
—s gentleman, who contemplated 
with dismay the dreadful consequences 
of a cow straying on the line! ‘“ Dread- 
ful, indeed,” rejoined Stephenson, “ to the 
cow! The joke told amazingly on the 
committee, but the nervous yeoman was 
quite right; and he might have lived to 
hear of the accident on the Great 
Northern line, twenty-five years after- 
wards, when five or six human lives were 
sacrificed from this very cause. The 


ublic have been always assured of the 
impossibility of such collisions as those 
which have-just occurred on the Brighton 
and Hampstead lines, with the awful 


sacrifice of nearly forty lives ; and some- 
thing will be gained if these calamities 


clu 





ave been conducted by the 
coroners of Brighton and Middlesex, in 


teach the expediency of placing less ex- 
Sive reliance upon “signals,” which 


an error of judgment or a flaw in the 
machinery working them, may at any 
time render delusive. Indeed the ap- 
pointment of signal inspectors and a 
“travelling porter,” on the London and 
Brighton line, to accompany each train, 
for the express purpose of keeping watch, 
and armed with every facility for com- 
municating with the driver and breaks- 
man, is a notable sign in the might 
direction, and will afford greater security 
for railway travellers than even the 
verdicts of “manslaughter” which were 
returned by the juries in the above cases, 
against an incompetent signal-man, an 

an assistant station-master, compelled by 
Sabbatarian restrictions to start a certain 
number of crowded trains within a given 
time. 

We have again to record, with much 
regret, several cases of brutal murder, 
both jin London and the provinces. 
William Cogan, a young Irishman, who 
obtained an ample livelihood by sellin 

oultry in the streets, has been committe 
for trial, both by the coroner and by Mr. 
Henry, the police magistrate, for the 
wilful murder of his wife, The day had 
been spent “very pleasantly,” said the 
prisoner, over the funeral of a relative, 
at the termination of which the afllicte 
mourners, to use a vulgar phrase, “ went 
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on the drink.” This is the favourite 
recreation of the class represented {by 
Wm. Cogan. In the holiday season, 
while decent working-folk repair to 
Hampstead Heath, to Greenwich, and to 
Gravesend, the denizens of St. Giles’s 
meander in groups from tavern to tavern 
—riding in cabs when no longer able to 
walk—and revelling for days together in 
the peculiar luxury of being “on the 
drink.” Cogan and his wife, always 
affectionate when sober, were invariably 
quarrelsome when drunk; and thus it 
was that at two o’clock on the morning 
of the 2nd ult., after a drunken broil 
between them, the wife was found dead 
in her room, with her head nearly severed 
from her body, and her fingers deeply cut, 
apparently in the effort to resist her 
murderous assailant. Cogan was seen 
in the streets, bleeding from a wound in 
his own throat, which, he alleged, was 
inflicted by his wife, who must have 
subsequently ‘destroyed herself, as she 
had often threatened to do.” He was 
taken to the hospital, unable to articulate 
clearly, and much exhausted by the loss 
of blood; and here he remained for five 
weeks, until sufficiently recovered to 
undergo an examination. He adhered to 
his first statement, that his wife ‘cut 
him” with the razor, and ‘‘ then cut her 
own throat ;”” and there might be some 
difficulty in disproving this assertion, but 
for the positive evidence of the medical 
man, that the Wounds which caused the 
death of Ann Cogan were such as no 
woman could have inflicted upon herself. 
The prisoner was remarkably grave and 
quiet during each examination, but on 
entering the prison van, after his com- 
mittal from Bow-street, he took off his 
cap and waved it exultingly to the crowd 
of idlers who had assembled, as usual on 
such occasions, in front of the Court. 
Another murder, very similar to the 
above in all its sickening details, was 
committed on Monday afternoon, the 2nd 
ult., in  Peter-street, Westminster. 
William Maloney, a bricklayer’s labourer, 
with Mary his wife, and two companions, 
had been “on the drink” the previous 
day (Sunday), consuming “five gallons 
of beer,” besides sundry drops of rum. 
Maloney was drinking again as early as 
eight the next morning. At noon he 
was seen at the door of the house where 
he lived (2, Leg-court), with blood upon 
his hands and smock-frock, and to the 
neighbours who interrogated him, he 
announced that his wife had “done it at 
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last”’—meaning that she had stabbed 
herself. A witness, Eliza Duckwell, 
who had been, only a few minutes 
previously, joking with Maloney’s wife 
in the court, heard that they had been 
fighting, and saw their little girl— 
a child seven years old—crying in the 
passage. She looked into their room 
and saw the wretched woman lying on the 
floor, resting on her elbow, and gradually 
sinking down; and then, putting her hand 
to her forehead, making an effort to rise 
again. As she was bleeding from a wound 
in the neck, the witness ran to fetch her 
father, and soon the police and a doctor 
were in attendance; but the woman was 
dead. To all the witnesses the prisoner 
made the same statement, “ Mary has 
killed herself; and the medical gentle- 
man, Dr. Payne, was unable to say that 
the wound could not have been the act of 
a suicide, although the force with which 
the instrument had penetrated the neck, 
separating a large artery, and entering the 
cavity of the chest, made it highly impro- 
bable that such could have been the fact. 
At the second examination of the prisoner, 
however, a labourmg man named Saun- 
ders presented himself before the magis- 
trate with the startling assertion that he 
saw the murder committed; that he hap- 
pened to enter the house in quest of 
apartments for himself and family, and on 
opening a door to make the necessary in- 
quiries, he saw the prisoner stick a knife 
into a woman’s neck, and saw the blood 
spirt out ; upon which, being frightened, 
he closed the door again and hurried away 
—merely saying to the people in the 
court, that “ he thought murder was going 
on in the house.” He added that he told 
his wife of the affair the same night, and 
mentioned it next morning to a gentleman, 
who desired him to go before the magis- 
trate and repeat his statement. Strange 
and cowardly as the conduct of this man 
appears, there seems to be no reason to 
doubt the truth of his statement; and 
upon his evidence, therefore, Maloney has 
been committed for trial on the charge of 
wilful murder. 

The Fulwood Barracks, at Preston, has 
been the scene of a still more terrible 
tragedy. A young man of twenty, named 
Patrick M‘Caffery, of Irish parents, who 
had enlisted in the 32nd Regiment of 
Foot about twelve months ago, was ap- 
pointed as picket-sentry in the barrack- 
yard; and among other duties he had to 
ascertain and report the names of certain 
residents in the neighbourhood, whose 
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children had got into the yard, broken 
several windows, and caused considerable 
annoyance. It was intended to take 
some steps to prevent a recurrence of the 
nuisance ; but when M‘Caffery was asked 
if he had obeyed the orders given him, 
he replied in a sullen manner, that he had 
not. For this breach of duty he was 
sentenced, on Saturday week, to fourteen 
days’ confinement in barracks. Upon 
this slight provocation, the ruffian went 
deliberately to his own room, took down 
his rifle, and cleaned it with a piece of 
oiled cloth borrowed from a comrade, and 
loaded it with bullet. He then stationed 
himself in a kneeling posture at the 
window, and adjusting his rifle with 
fearful precision, fired its contents at the 
Adjutant, Captain Hanham, and Colonel 
Crofton, who were standing arm-in-arm 
in the centre of the barrack-square. The 
Colonel threw up both hands, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, my God, Iam shot !—I am 
done for—I am shot in the lungs.” Major 
Colls ran to his assistance, and saw, at the 
same moment, that the Adjutant was also 
wounded, as blood was flowing in streams 
from his left side. It was soon ascer- 
tained that the bullet had passed through 
the Colonel’s left lung and out at his 
right side, and entering the body of Cap- 
tain Hanham, became lodged in his back, 
from which it was extracted, near the 
region of the spine, by Drs. Clarke and 
Donald, who were speedily in attendance. 
Colonel Crofton was conveyed to his 
quarters, and the Captain was able to 
reach his own room without assistance ; 
but the wounds in both cases proved 
fatal. Colonel Crofton died at half-past 
nine tle next evening (Sunday), and 
Captain Hanham, of whose recovery some 
hopes had been entertained, expired on 
Monday morning. The prisoner, since 
his arrest, has evinced the same sullen- 
ness of disposition, and appears hardly 
conscious of the enormity of his crime. 
He told the governor of the gaol that he 
did not mean to hit the Colonel, but only 
the Adjutant; and therefore he hoped 
he should be let off, or only transported, 
and he didn’t mind that. At the inquest 
held upon the bodies of the unfortunate 
officers, it was ascertained that the pri- 
soner had been once or twice tual in 
the cells for neglect of duty, by the orders 
of the Colonel and Adjutant. It appears 
that both the deceased were officers of 
Some distinction. Lieut.-Colonel Hugh 

wer Crofton, who was in his forty- 
eighth year, had served in the Crimean 
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campaign, and was wounded at the ba 
of Inkermann ; while Capt. John Hanham 
who was in his thirty-ninth year, had 
distinguished himself by his services in 
India. 
It is a relief to turn from these sad 
records, which form only a small pro- 
portion of the capital crimes committed 
during the month, to note a few of the 
less heinous offences which have been 
brought under the notice of the magis. 
tracy. There is, for example, the com. 
mittal, for trial, of the Italian artist and 
adventurer, Vincent Collucci, for having 
obtained £1900 from Miss Frederica 
Johnston, of York House, Twickenham, by 
‘false pretences.” We believe the cele. 
brated Mrs. Jarley, after describing the 
atrocities of one of her wax-work heroes, 
was accustomed to observe, “ Now this is 
a warning to all young ladies to be par. 
ticular in the character of the gentlemen 
of their choice.” May some such moral be 
derived from the proceedings at the Marl- 
boro’-st. Police-court, in reference to this 
truly remarkable case. ‘The complainant, 
a fashionably-attired young lady of forty, 
deposed that the prisoner was intro- 
duced to her about three years ago, in 
his capacity as an artist, and afterwards 
visited her and her sister, at their house. 
The intimacy continued until July last, 
up to which time she had advanced, by 
loans and gifts, about £2000 to the pr- 
soner. Much correspondence had passed 
between them, and “ marriage” had been 
talked about; but the lady, at length 
suspecting that she was being imposed 
upon, demanded the return of her letters, 
and the discontinuance of their acquaint- 
ance. ‘The amiable Collucci, however, 
was unwilling to part so readily with his 
wealthy victim, and now openly avowed 
his purpose with a strange admixture 
of mock-devotion and dastardly menace. 
Protesting that his “honour” was dear 
to him, he demanded “ money,” and threw 
himself upon “her generosity.” When 
the trifling sum of £2000 was hinted at, 
timidly, by the unfortunate lady, he re- 
plied, “ Courage—that will do /or the 
present.” When the lady hesitated, she 
was threatened with the immediate ¢% 
posure of her letters “‘ before a magis- 
trate ;’ and when the pecuniary claims 0 
her foreign admirer were satisfied, he 
would whine, in the wonted manner 0 
accomplished ruffians, about “the mjury 
to his character,” the “ destruction of his 
hopes,” and demanded more money. 
thus Miss Johnston may have been pel 
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secuted for the remainder of her life 
(and purse), if she had not taken courage 
at last, and resolved, by an appeal to the 

sistrate, to rid herself for ever of this 
heartless impostor. Having paid the pri- 
soner £1900 for the recovery of her 
letters, and received only a parcel of old 
newspapers instead, she was very pro- 
perly advised to give him into custody 
for the offence, and the magistrate has 
committed him for trial on the charge of 
“¢éonstructive larceny.” Mr. Serjeant 
Parry, the lady’s counsel, objected to the 
letters being produced, urging that the 
court would thus be made instrumental 
in carrying out the prisoner’s cowardly 
threats; so the magistrate left the question 
for the decision of the judge, who has 
undoubtedly the power of requiring, and 
will probably permit, them to be read in 
court, if deemed essential to the pri- 
soner’s defence. ‘The public curiosity 
respecting them may be gratified, there- 
fore, after all. 

Another “sensation” drama of actual 
life has been diselosed at Rugby. On 
Monday, the 16th ult., a young gentle- 
man of aristocratic bearing, named Richard 
Guinness Hill, said to be a nephew of the 
eminent Dublin brewers, was examined 
before the Rugby magistrates on the novel 
charge of having caused a false register to 
be made by the registrar of the district, 
of and concerning a male infant, on the 
Sth of January, 1859. The extreme pe- 
nalty incurred by this act is seven years’ 
imprisonment, and therefore out of all 
proportion to the cruelty and unnatural 
conduct of the prisoner; but it seems to 
have been the only legal mode of securing 
his apprehension, and eliciting the graver 
facts of the case. It appears that the 
prisoner, who moved in the best society 
of Ireland, succeeded a few years ago in 
captivating a young heiress of great per- 
sonal as well as pecuniary attractions, a 
eranddaughter of the late Sir francis 
Burdett, and for some time the adopted 
favourite of Miss Burdett Coutts, ‘ who 
took the greatest interest in her welfare.” 
This young lady was only eighteen years 
of age when her marriage with the pri- 
soner took place, and this circumstance 
may account to some extent for much 
that would be otherwise inexplicable in the 
strange eventful story which we are about 
to relate. By the marriage-settlements, 
which were prepared by Mr. Maltby, the 
British Vice-Consul at Brussels, a life 
interest in nearly the whole of Mrs. Hill’s 
fortune was secured to the prisoner, who, 
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in the event of her decease without issue, 
would become entitled to about £14,000. 
The married pair are said to have lived 
happily at first, travelling chiefly on the 
Continent; but on their route from 
Ireland to London, early in 1859, Mrs. 
Hill was taken unwell and compelled to 
leave the train at the Rugby station. She 
could hardly have alighted at a more be- 
nighted spot, as most travellers in search 
of decent hotel accommodation must have 
felt, when unfortunately detained there ; 
so poor Mrs. Hill found herself located in 
a miserable beer-house, about half a mile 
from the station, and here she gave birth 
to the child in question, the heir to a 
fortune of at least £14,000. We are 
told that the young wife consented, 
after the approved fashion of aristocratic 
mammas, to the removal of the child to 
London to be brought up by a competent 
nurse—little thinking of the cruel destiny 
which actually awaited her helpless baby. 
The father immediately set about the ne- 
cessary preparations, and the child—after 
being falsely registered, doubtless with 
the view of destroying its identity—was 
hurried off to town in the charge of a 
girl of fourteen, and deposited at the age 
of ten days, by its inhuman father, in one 
of the lowest dens of London. The father 
had previously bargained with a dirty, 
dissipated-looking woman whom he met 
casually on a wet night, in the Haymarket, 
to take charge of the child—telling her 
that she might leave it in a workhouse or 
some asylum, if it proved troublesome to 
her, and promising her £15 a-year to keep 
it out of the way. The first instalment 
being paid, the child was taken to the 
woman’s home in the filthy neighbour- 
hood of Seven Dials. Its little shawl, and 
the box of linen sent up by the mother, 
were soon disposed of at the pawn-shops, 
but the woman, no doubt, saw it was to 
her interest to keep the child, and she 
accordingly had it registered in her own 
maiden name, Albert “ Fairbrother.” In 
the meantime, the mother was quieted by 
the repeated assurances of her hushand 
that her child was being well cared for ; 
but eventually he prevaricated a good deal 
respecting it, stating at one time that if 
was dead, and at another, that it had been 
taken away. Differences arose between 
them in consequence—she was subjeet to 
much ill-usage—a separation took place, 
and ultimately, by the advice of Mrs. 
Hill’s mother, the matter was placed in 
the hands of Mr. Cooke, solicitor, of 
King-street, Cheapside, who immediately 
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employed Brett, a London detective, to 
trace the child. Rewards were offered 
for its recovery, and after much exertion, 
the mystery was unravelled, and the heir 
to £14,000 was found in a wretched den 
in Lincoln-court, Drury-lane, “ almost in 
a state of nudity, covered with vermin 
and filth, its bare feet scarred and bruised 
by the stones of the street, and its head 
and body showing, unmistakeable signs of 
negligence and ill-usage.” The report 
adds, that “in one corner of the small 
room Jay a man nearly naked, and appa- 
rently in a dying state ; and squatting all 
over the floor were several dissipated 
looking women, in a ragged miserable 
condition,—the stench arising from the 
= being almost overpowering.” The 
iscovery had been made through the 
information given by a woman named 
Mackey, who remembered the night when 
Mrs. Andrews (Fairbrother) brought 
home the child, whom she heard erying 
in a room adjoining her own in Seven 
Dials. It was found that for eighteen 
months the woman had been in the habit 
of carrying the child in her arms when 
out begging; placing it in the workhouse 
on one or two occasions when she had the 
misfortune to be committed by the magis- 
trate for a term of imprisonment. 

The chain of evidence as to the identity 
of the child being complete, it was at once 
placed under medical care, and restored 
to its mother abroad. But the prisoner 
was out of reach, and it was only through 
his having lately followed his wife to 
London, in the hope of effecting a recon- 
ciliation, that he placed himself within 
the grasp of the police authorities, and 
was accordingly apprehended. At the 
request of the prisoner the magistrates 
consented to accept bail, himself in £1000, 
and two sureties in £500 each, pending 
the adjournment of the inquiry; but 
although the prisoner was supplied with 
“unlimited stationery,” and is said to 
have written an immense number of let- 
ters, no one appears to have responded 
to the call, and Mr. Richard Guinness Hill 
remained in prison. 

A curious confession of murder has 
been made by a soldier at Frome—a dis- 
trict getting somewhat notorious for mys- 
terious and undiscovered crime. A man 
named Joseph Sears has been before the 
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local magistrates, and deelared himself to 
be the murderer of a young woman named 
Sarah Watts, ten years ago, at a Village 
called Woodlands. ‘The facts of the Case 
are well remembered. The girl’s father 
had gone to Frome market, leaving her 
alone in charge of the house. When he 
returned he found the dead hody of his 
daughter, bruised and mangled, in the 
dairy. It was soon ascertained that she 
had been outraged, and then drowned in 
a milk-pail, and the house completely 
ransacked. Some men of loose character 
in the vicinity were tried for the murder 
and acquitted. The man Sears enlisted 
in the army, in order to get away from 
the place, but he was never suspected. 
He now states that he was too miserable 
to keep the secret any longer, and he 
came to Frome to unburthen his mind. 
The strangest part of his statement is the 
following avowal:—“I done it for love. 
I knew I should have to suffer for it 
either in heaven or in hell. I hope the 
God above will let me live to see her 
again in another world, for I was very, 
very fond of her.” The whole statement 
is very like the raving of a lunatic; but 
Sears is detained in custody, and of 
course the affair will be fully investigated. 

Another clerical delinquent in the per- 
son of the Rev. Henry Holloway, formerly 
of St. Cross, near Winchester, has been 
committed for trial by the Westminster 
magistrates on several charges of felony 
committed in railway waiting-rooms, 
hotels, coffee-houses, &c. The prisoner, 
in extenuation of his conduct, appeals to 
his former services in securing the proper 
application of the revenues of the above 
and other charitable institutions. | 

A man named William Beamish has 
been committed for trial, at Coventry, on 
suspicion of having poisoned his wife and 
child. ‘The prisoner had formed an illicit 
connexion with another woman, and had 
apparently contemplated the destruction 
of both his wife and children. His little 
daughter, Emily, who had died some time 
since, has been disinterred for the purpose 
of medical exainination, and his som, 
William Henry, aged eleven, deposed 0 
his having been repeatedly taken ill an 
sick, in common with his mother an 
sister, after partaking of their meals a 
home 
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[Extract from 
CIRCULAR, 
Issued September. | 


THE TEA TRADE. 
Royal Bank Buildings, 
Liverpool, October, 1861. 


Owing to thé increasing demand 
for our Selection of Black Tea, and in order 
to prevent any delays—and to secure a proper 
despatch of Goods me have now made 
extended arrangements for the approaching 
Season. Cargoes of the New Tea are expected 
to arrive in October. 


Some of the “Fine Black Tea” already 
shipped from the New Port of “ Hankow,” 
on the Yang-tze-Kiang Liver, lately opened to 
British Commerce, will be found very superior. 
——wWe, therefore, expect to be enabled to 
offer to our numerous customers advantages 
as regards Quality, which they have not for 
years—if ever—enjoyed. | 


This Branch of our Trade— 


the serving of.Families—was Opened September, 1840, 
and founded upon a principle calculated to afford the 
greatest advantage in Price with every possible 

















security as to Quality. 


Your obliged and faithful Servants, 


ROB" ROBERTS & COMP” 


Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 
Entrance up the Steps— Leading to the Royal Bank, 


LIVERPOOL. 

































































































GEORGE ROWNEY & CO.’S 
NEW PERMANENT COLOUR, ORANGE VERMILION, 


Prepared in Oil, 1s. per tube. Prepared in Water Colour, 2s, per cake, 
Also moist in pan or tube, and in half or quarter cakes. 


In impalpable powder, 1s. 6d. per oz. 


Orange Vermilion was discovered many years since by the late Mr. Field, but its hich 
price prevented its coming into general use. Messrs. R. and Co. have long endeavoured to 
reproduce it, and have recently discovered a process by which it may be manufactured at 
a moderate price; and they have also been enabled to heighten the brilliancy of its hue, 
Without in any way impairing its permanency, 


ILLUMINATION. 


BOXES FITTED WITH COLOURS, AND OTHER 
| REQUISITES, 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR 


ILLUMINATING OR MISSAL PAINTING, 


PFIETEEN SHILLINGS, ONE GUINEA, ONE GUINEA AND A HALP, 
TWO GUINEAS, THREE GUINEAS, AND FIVE GUINEAS. 


The colours are prepared in a powdered state, and readily dissolve in water, which mode 
of preparation is best adapted to the requirements of this graceful Art. 











Prepared by GEONGE ROWNEY & CO, 





Just published, with Mluminated Frontispicces 
THE 


GUIDE TO ILLUMINATION AND MISSAL PAINTING. 


LY W. AND G. AUDSLEY. 
WITI NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Contents :—A Brief Ilistory of the Art—A Description of the various Styles in Chrono 
logical Order—A detailed List of the Materials in use, in Ancient and Modern Times—And 
full Instructions for Students in the Art of Iluminating. 

A new Edition, with several Chromolithographic Tllustrations, is now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN WATER COLOUR PAINTING. 


BY R. P. NOBLE. 


Parts 1 and 2, SEPIA, with Letter-press, price 2s. 6d. each. 


The plates consist of fac-similes of the original Drawings in Sepia, and are intended to 
form an introduction to compound colours, 


~. Theremaining portions of the Works are in progress, aud will be duly announced. 
PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROWNEY AND CoO., LONDON, 


Manufacturing Ar*..ts’ Colourmen. 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 51 AND 52, RATIIBONE PLACE, W.; WHOLESALE 
DEPARTMENT, 10 AND 11, PERCY STREET, W. 
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